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Art. L— the KNIGHTS TEMPLARS IN SCOTLAND. 

ON the map of Lowland Scotland one finds in places the 
name Temple, marking here a parish, and there, it may 
be, a farm, a hamlet, or a croft. The name, of course, is a 
relic of the presence and possessions of the order of Knights 
Templars in our country — the only relic and memorial of itself 
which the order has left on Scottish soil. Elsewhere 
throughout Western Europe, and even in the Mohammedan 
East, material remains not unworthy of the power and glory 
of the greatest military order of mediseval Christendom have 
endured till modern times. The ruins of the Pilgrim's Castle 
are still to be seen on the coast of Palestine, frowning over 
the perilous defile which, about the time of the Third Crusade, 
it was built to guard. In all its rich store of antiquities 
Cyprus has nothing more splendid than the noble halls and 
churches, which were the abode of the order in its later years. 
The last king of the old regime in France passed to the 
guillotine from the fortress whence his predecessor, almost five 
centuries before, had dragged the last Grand Master of the 
Temple to torture and death. The grey walls of more than 
one preceptory still stand among the meadows of England, 
and in the central throng and roar of London, the order has 
bequeathed to the Inns of Court not its name only, but also, 

XXXII. I 



2 The Knights Templars in Scotland. 

in its chapel, one of the finest and moet venerable examples 
of Gothic art. Scotland alone possesses no tangible memorial 
of these monkish knights whose pride and riches once pro* 
yoked the fear and envy of kinga Other monastic orders 
have left tokens enough of their presence to give beauty and 
melancholy to our landscapes. Black monks and grey, 
Cistercians, Angnstinians, Praemonstratenses — one sees their 
ruined churches and cloisters rising in the heart of busy towns, 
or above the roofs of sleepy villages, or, in some quiet and 
fertile valley, peeping from amidst immemorial trees. Even 
the Knights of St John, the masters of Rhodes and Malta, 
have their memorial in the church of Torphichen. But the 
Templars are without a monument. Chapel and preceptory 
have vanished. 

' The Knights' bones are dust, 
And their good swords rust/ 

and the place of their sepulchre is remembered here and 
there only by some vague and doubtful tradition, in the 
mouths of country folk, of ' the Templar's grave.' * Nothing 
but their name is left, haunting ghostlike and impalpable the 
ancient scenes of their habitation. 

This utter lack of monuments is unfortunately accompanied 
by a great deficiency of written record. Our old chroniclers, 
while sometimes describing the exploits of the Templars in ", 
Palestine, never mention the organisation, estates, or member- \ 
ship of the order at home, nor does the list of our extant ^ 
monastic chartularies include any collection relating to a pre- 
ceptory of Scottish Templars. The early extinction of the 
order and the probable fact that most of its Scottish muni- 
ments were kept elsewhere than in Scotland will help to 
account for this want of information. The result at any rate 
is that for an account of the Templars in our country we have J 
hitherto had to rely on the compilations of Father Augustin 
Hay and the careless Spottiswood — compilations extremely I 



* At Inchinnan, for example, and in the churchyard of Inchcaillach in 
Lochlomond. New Statiatical Survey, Yol. TIL, p. 124. Guthrie Smith's 
Sti^thendrick and its Inhabitants, p. 101. 
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The Knights Templars in Scotland. 3 

meagre and sometimes misleading. It is not possible, of 
course, to supply this defect in any adequate fashion, or to do 
for the Scottish Templars what has been done for their 
English brethren in the work of C. G. Addison. Yet by 
bringing together the few scattered references in old records 
and charters one may perhaps succeed in giving a slightly 
more copious and precise account than has hitherto been 
offered of the position occupied in Scotland by that famous 
military brotherhood, which, at the date of the battle of 
Bannockburn, was already a thing of the past. 

The order of the Knighthood of the Temple — Militia 
Templi Jerosolimitani as it was styled in common ofScial form 
— must have been introduced into Scotland very soon after its 
foundation. It was in 1118 that Hugh de Payens and God- 
frey de St. Omer, two knights of Northern France, drew 
around them the little band of crusaders sworn to the defence 
of pilgrims on the dangerous roads between Jerusalem and the 
seaport towns of Palestine, and in 1128 the society, already 
largely increased by an eager throng of the most devout and 
adventurous warriors of Frankish Christendom, received con- 
firmation and a code of rules from Pope Honorius H. at the 
Council of Troyes in Champagne. Hugh de Payens, the 
founder and first head of the order, was present at that Coun- 
cil, along with St. Bernard of Clairvaux, its great eulogist and 
legislator, and immediately afterwards he made a journey 
through some of the Western kingdoms, exhorting their 
princes and nobles to help the new brotherhood and send 
succour to the Holy Land. In Normandy he was honourably 
welcomed by King Henry Beauclerk, who sent him over to 
England, ' and there,' in the words of the English Chronicle, 

' he was received by all good men, and they all gave presents to him ; and 
in Scotland in like manner. And moreover they sent to Jerusalem great 
wealth in gold and silver. And he invited people out to Jerusalem ; and 
there went along with him and after him so many people as more had 
never done before since the first expedition during the days of Pope 
Urban.' 

One may imagine the warmth of the welcome which the 
Templar would receive in Scotland from the devout King 
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David, wbo at this time bad been four years oa the tbroD& 
The year 1128 aaw the foundation of the monastery of Holy- 
rood and the building of the great abbey ohurob at Kelso, 
and in all probability it witnessed also tbe gift of tboee lands 
on the South Esk in Midlothian which general tradition re- 
presents as David's benefaction to the Templars, ( At all 
events there is no doubt about the king's devotion to the new 
military brotherhood, since Ailred of Rievaulx tells ns that be 
kept some of the brethren constantly at his court and made 
them judges and advisers of his conduct by night and day.* 
After all, this may be accounted but moderate devotion for an 
age wherein saints could become the panegyrists of the Tem- 
plars, and a monarch could bequeath them his kingdom. 
Natural enough too it was, since th^ order embodied three of 
the great medieval ideals which were at the height of their 
popularity in the century between Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Richard of the Lion Heart. As vowed to celibacy and the 
renunciation of all private aims, the Templars sbared in the 
reverence paid to monasticism: as professed men-at-arms they 
attracted the admiration due to the knight and the warrior, 
while as the sworn foes of the inBdel and guardians of the 
Christian Kingdom of Jerusalem they represented the crusad- 
ing spirit They were the very model and mirror of Christian 
chivalry, and the days were still far distant wben hideous 
stories of their greed and pride and profligacy should find 
credence or foundation. 

It was of course the very reverence in which the Templars 
were held that served most effectually to destroy the pristine 
severity and humility of the order. The guides and guardians 
of pilgrims in the Holy Land were rapidly transformed into the 
standing army of the Latin Kingdom in the East; the 'poor 
comrades of the Temple ' were the objects of so much devout 
munificence that within a century they had become the lords 
of some nine thousand manorsf in different parts of Europe. 
This accumulation of property soon made it necessary for them 



• Ealoginm Damdit, 
1889, II., 276. 



n Pinkerton's Litu of tkt Seotttth SaiftU, edition 
+ MatOitw Farit, IV. 291. 



The Knights Templars in Scotland. 5 

to frame a huge organisation in which the countries of Western 
Christendom, as well as the Levantine regions, were embraced. 
The Templars' proper sphere of duty and activity was of 
course in Palestine, where the brethren fought continually 
against the Saracens, and where the Grand Master had his 
headquarters at the so-called Temple of Solomon on Mount 
Moriah. But the territorial possessions of the order had also 
to be looked after, and thence arose the system of preceptories, 
and the great scheme of provincial hierarchy and organisation. 
Fortified houses, each, as a rule, with a chapel attached to it, 
were built on the principal estates, and served at once as 
offices for administration of the lands, as places of retirement 
for sick and aged brethren, and as centres for the reception of 
recruits. The Templar who was put in charge of one of 
these houses and who bore rule over its inmates, was called a 
Preceptor, from the precipimus tibi with which his commission 
began, and the establishments themselves, naturally termed 
preceptories, were grouped in provinces, each governed by a 
master or prior, according to the kingdom in which they 
chanced to be situated. Western Europe was thus divided 
into eleven provinces, of which two were allotted to Italy and 
three to the Spanish peninsula, four to the territory corres- 
ponding to the modern kingdom of France, and one each to 
Germany and England. Scotland never attained provincial 
rank, but, along with Ireland, formed part of the English pro- 
vince. As the whole order was ruled by the Grand Master at 
Jerusalem, so the Scottish houses and possessions were under 
the government of the Master of the Temple at London, which 
was the chief English house. This subordination is amply 
proved. In the inquisitions made at the dissolution of the 
order it was stated as a notorious fact that the brethren of 
Ireland and Scotland had always been subject to the English 
Master, and the Scottish Templars themselves admitted that 
they took their orders from him.* It is significant also that 
grants of land belonging to the order in Scotland were some- 

* Raynouard Morwmiens HistoriqueSf p. 259. Wilkins's dnusilia, II. 
368-71, 380. 
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6 The Knights Templars in Scotland. 

times at least made at the Temple in London, and that the 
common seal of that house was appended to documents signed 
in Scotland and relating to the Scottish possessions.* 

At the same time, although in this strict subordination to 
England, the Scottish Templars had a chief of their own who 
was usually styled the Master, but sometimes the Preceptor, 
of the House (or Knighthood) of the Temple in Scotland — 
Magister Domue (vel Militiae) Templi in Scotia f — ^and who had 
his headquarters at Ballantrodach in Midlothian, the principal 
house of the order to the north of the Tweed. The name 
Ballantrodach has long ago vanished from the map of Scot- 
land, but the sigDificant name of Temple, which has succeeded 
it, and which designates the modern parish wherein the pre- 
ceptory and its lands were situated, is the most notable vestige 
of the order that Scottish geography has to shew. The 
ruined church of Temple, which stands picturesquely on the 
banks of the South Esk a few miles above Dalkeith, is of a 
later date than the dissolution of the order, and apparently 
there are now no remains of the preceptory, although from a 
tradition rather vaguely reported by Augustine Hay, it seems 
that * the foundations of a vast building and the root of several 
big pillars of stone ' were discovered at some time in the seven- 
teenth century, in a garden in the neighbourhood4 

In this vanished preceptory, whatever was its situation, the 
government of the order in Scotland was carried on, and its 
business administered. Charters relating to the Templars' 
lands were granted at Ballantrodach, and there also payments 
by and to the order were appointed to be made. The last 
preceptor who was ever stationed there, told the inquisition 
who examined him, that he was chief preceptor in Scotland, 
and had charge of all the order in that kingdom — ^in subor- 

* Unpublished Charter in the Scottish Register House, by Robert de 
Stamford, Master of the Temple in England (c. 1250), relating to land in 
Falkirk. See also Beqistrum Epi&copatus Aherdonensia, If. 293. 

fBegistrum JSpiacopattis OlasgueiMiSy I. 37. Rymer's Foedera, II. 572. 
Botuli Scotiae, I. 4, 5, 33. Stevenson's Document* Illustrative of the Higtory 
of Scotland, I. 220. Bagman BoUs (Bannatyne Club), 139. 

X Account of the Templars, p. 7, in Templaria (Edinburgh, 1828). 



The Knights Templars in Scotland. 7 

dination, of course, as has been already said, to the English 
Ma43ter, whose vicegerent be was, and whose chapters at 
Liondon he was obliged to attend.* The names of only a very 
few of these Masters of the Temple in Scotland have been 
preserved. A certain Bartholomew was Master some time be- 
tween 1165 and 1169, and about 1180 the oflSce was filled by 
Ranulf de Corbet, probably a member of that Roxburghshire 
family, lords of Clifton and Makerston, who appear as bene- 
factors of the Abbey of Melrose. These apparently are the 
only Scottish Masters before the end of the thirteenth century 
of whom anything can be known, t 

The Templars in Scotland of course enjoyed a full measure 
of those great and various privileges, both temporal and 
spiritual, the possession of which made their order one of the 
most favoured societies in Christendom. To understand their 
position, however, one must avoid the error of regarding them 
as ecclesiastics. They were monks only, not clerks ; although 
sworn to chastity, obedience, and poverty, they possessed, no 
more than the meanest layman, any of the mysterious power 
and sanctity of the priesthood. But at the same time, the 
extraordinary meritoriousness of their vocation — ^for what 
higher or holier calling could there be for a layman than to 
fight, as Saint Bernard phrased it, the battles of the Lord ? — 
gained them some important privileges which were strictly 
proper to the clergy, and some which made them even more 
highly favoured and advantaged than the great majority of 
ecclesiastics. By the great Bull of Pope Alexander II., known 
as Omne Datum Optimum ^1163), they were not only exempted 
from payment of tithes, but were allowed to hold tithes them- 
selves. They might have chapels and cemeteries of their own, 
and the priests whom they engaged as chaplains were not to 
be subject to any other authority than that of the order. In 
efiect, the Templars and all their dependants were withdrawn 
from the ordinary episcopal jurisdiction, and made subject 

* Eegisbrum Episcopatm Glasguensis, I. 37 ; Begistrum Episcopatus Aher- 
donensisy II. 293; Wilkins's Concilia, II. 356, 368, 380. 
iReg. de Dwnfemdine, pp. 67, 418 ; Beg, Ep. Glasg,, I., 37. 
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directly to the Pope and to him alone. One very notable 
pnvilege was thut which allowed the churches in any place 
lyiug uuder sentence of interdict, to be opened once a year on 
the arrival of any brethren of the order who might oome for 
the piirpoBe of collecting alms.* Obviously it waa expected 
that the faithful, in gratitude for this relaxation of the inter- 
dict, would give bountifully for the succour of the Holy Land, 
and ill order still more to provoke their liberality a remission 
of penance was pioioised. From the cauone of the Scottish 
Cbiirch,t howevir, it appears that this privilege wsfl sometimes 
abused by the Scottish Templars to the extent not only of 
admitting excommunicated persons to divine service, but even 
of allowing the bodies of aucb persons, and of public robbers 
and violators of churches, to obtain the rites of Christian 
burial. 

Still more liable to abuse (although we do not hear any 
coroplaiut of it), must have been the right of girth, or sanc- 
tuary, which was reoogniseil aa belonging to the Templars' 
bouses as well as to those of the Knights of St John. It was 
to their character as crucetignati that the Templan uid Hos- 
pitallers owed this privilege, which strictly was an adjunct of 
churvbes and chiiichyards, and the token of it, as well as of 
the many other oxemptione enjoyed in common by the two 
orders, was the cross which they engraved upoo all buildiogs 
belongiug to them. In the comprehensive charter t granted 
by Alexander II. to the Scottish Templais in 1236, there in 
formal reuognitiou of this right of sanctuary as applying to 
ninrdt.'r, rv^bhory, and other crimee of violence— ^ffonyntryrfA, 
murtkir ft htrocin io «^ fonemeHto. The tradition of the privi- 
legt> lingered for oenturies after the right itself had been 
abolished, and tlierd is an odd atoiy of wot old woouui, so late 
as the begtnuiu^ of the preaent century, taking refiige in a 
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Temple tenement and defying the town oflScers to lay hands 
on her in that secure retreat.* 

In the charter by Alexander II. which has just been men- 
tioned, and the terms of which are in great part a mere 
repetition of a similar document granted by Henry III. of 
I England in 1227, t the various civil privileges enjoyed by the 
', Scottish Templars are enumerated and confirmed. They held 
1 their lands not only with the common feudal rights of sac and 

(soCf tol and theam, infangthief and outfangthief, but also, as in 
, perpetuam elemosinaniy with freedom from all feudal aids and 
I exactions, whether for the king himself or his ministers. They 
I were exempt from scot and gild^ from attendance with the 
- king's host and in his courts, from the casualties of ward and 
relief, and from all services connected with the royal castles, 
fleets, parks, and houses. Any lands which they might reclaim 
and cultivate, even within the bounds of the royal forest, were 
to be exempt from the forest laws. Finally in fairs, harbours, 
and markets, and on highways and bridges, no dues or tolls 
were to be taken from the Templars or their serfs or tenants, 
while any fines or forfeitures incurred by these dependents 
were to be made over to the order. The extraordinarily 
privileged position of the military orders as landlords can 
hardly perhaps be better indicated in brief and in fine than by 
a quotation from a charter of William the Lion, granting cer- 
tain lands to the Priory of St. Andrews * with the same free- 
dom from all custom, service, and exaction as is everywhere 
enjoyed by the brethren of the Hospital and of the Temple.' X 
Evidently the conditions on which the Templars held their 
lauds were regarded as a model of the most favourable kind 
of tenure. 

The estates thus possessed were scattered over nigh every 
part of Scotland, from Drumfriesshire and Wigtown north to 
Forres, Nairn, Inverness and Dingwall. In fact, as one may 
see from the letters issued by Edward I. in favour of the 
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Templars in 1296, there was but oae SnottJah aheriffclom — that 
of Argyll — in wbioh they owned no landa.* Their particular 
eetates, however, it is as a rule impossible to identify, for in 
the aggregate of so-called Temple Lauds, familiar to every 
Scottish lawyer and antiquary, they are confused with the 
original possessionB of the Knights of St. John who succeeded 
to the property of the Templars on tbeir suppreesion. But the 
mere extension of the name of Temple Lauds to the estates of 
the Hoapitallers would suffice, even if we had no more eflfeo- 
tual means of definite oomparison, to show the preponderance 
of the Templars' possessions. From a report, however,t which 
was made in 133^ by Prior Philip de Thame of the Hospital, 
it appears that the Scottish estates of the Templars exceeded 
in value tbose of the Hospitallers in the same country by a 
third. The Templars in Scotland, it is there said, used in time 
of peace to pay as ' responsions,' or annual contributions to 
the headquarters of their Order, the sum of 300 merks, while 
the Hospitallers paid only 200 merka Responsions were 
usually fixed at one-third of the gross receipts of the order ii 
any district, so that the annual income of the Scottish Tem' 
plare before the outbreak of the desolating War of Indepen- 
dence must have been about £600, After the vague state- 
ments one often sees about the vast wealth of the Templars, 
this sum will perhaps appear strikingly small, Not only is it, 
at tbe most, a mere fifth of the annual income of the order in 
England — a difiference due doubtless in great part to the 
comparative poverty of the northern kingdom — but, as may 
be seen from the ancient rental of Eelso, } it was inferior even 
to the revenue in some cases enjoyed by a single Scottish 
abbey. It is clear that the Templars in Scotland, though 
fairly well endowed, were not, for so popular an order, bur- 
dened with extravagant wealth. 

The bulk of their possessious was doubtless situated in thf 
LothiaDEi Round the preoeptory of Ballantrodach their lands 



* Rymer'a Fadtra, II. 724. 

t The KnighU HoipitaUert in Sngltmd (Cwnden Society), pp. 129, 201. 
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art of T^'hich, as appears from a charter of the year 1350 in 
e General Register House, was obtained from the second or 
ird Alexander) stretched down the Esk to Carrington and 
arvieston, and up towards the Moorfoot Hills by Halkerston, 
tterston, Rosebery, and Yorkston. In the richer flats 
awards GuUane and Aberlady, they had the acres which 
Fterwards became the barony of Drem. Temple Listen, the 
ider name of Kirkliston, shows their presence on the Almond 
1 Linlithgowshire, which is proved also by the mention of 
beir neighbours at Listen in the loquisition of 1309 ; but the 
ne old Iforman church at that place was not in their hands. 
Lt Falkirk and in the carse around it they had land and salt 
>it8. Like most of the better endowed monasteries, they 
)wned property in Berwick, that great and wealthy seaport, 
vhich seemed to the chronicler of Lanercost a second Alex- 
indria, while in Glasgow, as yet a poor episcopal burgh, 
struggling hard against the oppression of Rutherglen, they 
possessed, by the gift of Bishop Jocelin, a tenement (probably 
n the Stockwell) worth twelve pence yearly, and a right of 
Bshing in the yet unpolluted Clyde.* The Temple Lands in 
Rutherglen itself may be set down as belonging to them, 
seeing that letters on their behalf, but not on the Hospitallers', 
were addressed by Edward I. in 1296 to the vicecomes at that 
place. Spottiswood, copying blunderingly from the inquisition 
of the Eoglish Templars' lands made in 1185, f has spoken of 
their house at Oggerston in Stirlingshire, and in this he has 
been incautiously followed not only by George Chalmers, but 
also by so learned and careful an antiquary as Cosmo Innes, 
who, in one of his books, includes the name of Oggerston as 
the site of a preceptory of Knights Templars in a geographical 
index of mediaeval Scotland. As a matter of fact, however, 
^^haillia de Ogereston^ apud Stiucle' was not in Scotland at all, 

* Bain*8 Calendar of Documents relaiing to Scotland, III. 432 ; Chartu- 

' lary ofNexoboUky 86, 127, 134 ; Chat Mary of Holyrood, 83 ; Beg, Prior. 

' £it. Andreoe, 344; Beg, 1^, Olasg.j I. 37 ; Charter in Scottish General 

Register Hoase ; Abstract of the ChartuUiry of Torphichev^, passim; Pro- 

ces9M contra Ttm^Jarios in Scotia in Wilkins's Concilia. 

t Dugdale'a Monastieon, VI. 829. 
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but witbio tha territury belongitig to the Etiglieh earldonx 
Huntingdon, and tbe Templars' luiids there were ^raoted 
tiiem by one or another of tbe kings of Scotland as holder 
that BeF. Stincle is not StirliDg, but Stewkley in Uanttaj 
doDshire, while tbe ruios of Oggerston may be found markfi 
on any map of that county a few milea to the south of Petej 
borough. I 

Oddly enough the Sisottisb posseaaions of the Templars <| 
which we have most knowledge were those lyiug in tbe rfl 
mote district of Deedide, in Aberdeenshire and tbe Mearzul 
Shortly before 1239 Waller Biaaet, tbe head of that powerfi^ 
family which withiu a few yeais was to come to ruin througl 
the suspicion that its members were concerned in the murdsi 
of the young Earl of Athule at Haddingtou, built a bouse fox 
tbe order in what was then tbe undivided parish of Culter.' 
This house, which is the ouly Scottish precepfory we kuow of 
besides Ballantrodach, was erected on the south side of the' 
Dee, where also was situated tbe greater part, if not the wbole^ | 
of the land attached to it. Elairs, Tulichezirt, Estirtully, 
Kincolsy or Kincausy, and the two Deliburries or TiJboariea 
are still recognizable in the geographical Domenolature nftb^ 
present parish of Maryculter.* . ' 

Within a few years tbe possessions of the order oo Deeside 
were augmented by a grant of tbe church of Abtiyne, some 
thirty miles up the river, which was conveyed ad proprier uau 
by Ralph, the Bishop of Aberdeen, between 1239 and 1249. 
By the terms of the grant tbe Templara were bound to main- 
tain a vicar in the church, and to present him, duly qualified, 
to the Bishop, to whom he should be answerable iu apiritnal 
matters and for tbe cure of bouIb, while to the Templars he 
was to account for tbe temporalities of his benefice. It ia sig- 
nificant of the position of Scotland in the Templars' hierarchy 
that this episcopal donation was confirmed by Pope Alexaa^ 
IV. in a Bull addressed to the Master and brethren of' the 
Enigbtbood of tbe Temple in England. That tbe rights (hns 
conferred on tbe Order were exercised we have evidenci in 
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vAiom, the record of the presentation of a certain John of Annan, 
ranted: King's Chaplain, to be vicar of Aboyne in 1277.* 
holderc Ten years later the Templars were engaged in an arbitra- 

Innfe tion concerning their lands at Culter, and from a copy of the 
mark sentence, fortunately preserved in the episcopal chartulary of 
•f Petfif Aberdeen,^ we get a most interesting glimpse of their relations 
with the ecclesiastical orders in Scotland, and of the kind of 
)Iara tf disputes to which their extraordinary privileges gave rise. The 
the r^ parish church of Culter, which embraced under its jurisdiction 
learns ^^^^^ sides of the Dee, belonged to the Monks of Kelso, who 
^erfk had obtained from Pope Urban IV. an indult to the eflFect that 
j^uf! DO one in any of their parishes should rebuild any church or 
mxk chapel without their consent. In spite of this the Templars 
se [^ had lately rebuilt the chapel at their preceptory at Culter, and 

yljgj. also refused to pay the tithes due from their lands. The 

,^g/ monks therefore asked for payment of the tithes, and for the 

c^ljf destruction of the chapel. To this the Templars replied by a 

y, reference to tlieir privileges. They were exempted, they 

said, from the payment of tithes from waste lands which they 
had brought into cultivation, and in such a category were 
^^ the lands of Estirtully, Kincolsy, and the two Deliburries, as 

well as those of Tulichezirt and Blairs, which had formerly 
been part of the royal forest. Farther, it was their privilege 
in these waste lands to erect churches with cemeteries for 
themselves and their vassals and also for wayfarers. The 
parish church of Culter was on the north bank of the Dee, 
and, as the river had no bridge, their men, living on the other 
side, often could not get to mass without danger. On this 
account they had built the chapel, with cemetery and 
baptistery, at their house at Culter, and had possessed it 
peaceably, along with the tithes of their lands, for more than 
forty years. The dispute, after reference to arbiters appointed 
by the Pope, was settled in 1287 by a compromise very 
favourable to the Templars, who were allowed to keep their 
chapel and teinds, but adjudged to pay, as compensation to 
the monks of Kelso, the sum of eight marks a year. The 

* Beg. Ep. Aherdon,, II., 271, 272. t Ibid., 2d8-93. 
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result of this virtual diBJuDction of tbe southern part of the 
pariah is seeo io the ezistenoe of the two parishes of Peteroulter 
and Maryoulter at the present day. 

The average number of Templars in Sootlaud is, of course. 
Dot ascertainable, yet by inference we may oonclude that it 
was but email. At the extinction of the order there were 
between two and three hundred members in England, and, if 
we keep in mind the wealth of the Templais there, represented 
by a revenue of more than £3000 a year, and the multitude 
of their preceptories, which were about forty in number, it 
cannot be imagined that tbe brethren in poor and sparsely- 
peopled Scotland, with their income of aome £600 a year, 
were ever more numerous than forty or fifty.* This, however, 
is not to eay that the order contained on an average no more 
than forty or fifty Scottish members. Until the fall of Acre 
in 1291, the great majority of the Templars, made up of men 
of all nationalities, must have been stationed at the various 
posts in the Holy Land, while even after that event most of 
them would naturally be found at the headquarters of the 
order in Cyprus. We know, too, that Knights were received 
in any preceptory, and were moved about from one kingdom 
to another. Thus, for example, a certain Robert the Scot, in 
his examination by the English Inquisitors in 1309, admitted 
that he had twice been received into the order — once at the 
Pilgrim's Castle in Palestine, and the second time, after deser- 
tion and repentance, at Nicosia in Cyprus, Again, Robert de 
Hamilton, who was examined at Lincoln in the following year, 
said he had been admitted at the preceptory of Dynnesley in 
Hertfordshire.! And yet again we hear of a Richard Soot re- 
ceived as a serving brother at Paris, and of a John Scot 
admitted at a house in the County of Pouthieu.} Doubtless, 
therefore, there were Scottish Templars stationed from time 
to time in many parts of Western Christendom, as well as in 



* Addison's Knightt Templar* (second edition), pp. 103, 467, 
KnighU HoxpitcUiert in England, pasiim. 
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the East, while, on the other hand, knights of other nationali- 
ties must have been often sent to the Scottish houses. In most 
cases these knights would naturally be Englishmen, and it is 
noteworthy that all the Templars mentioned in the Scottish 
Inquisition of 1309 as being quartered in the Scotch pre- 
ceptories are also described as born in England. The Templar, 
of course, had no nationality from the moment he assumed the 
red cross. He was the soldier of Christendom, and not of any 
particular country or kingdom, and so could pass from one 
realm to another, finding everywhere, in the prior and precep- 
tory of his order, the only master and home that he owned. 
In Scotland this general cosmopolitism must have well ac- 
corded with the peculiar character of the Scottish knights. 
These would, in almost every case, be members of the Norman 
baronial class, introduced by David I. from England, and in 
ways of thought and feeling, and often, too, from family 
interest, they would generally be more in sympathy with 
Englishmen than with the people among whom they lived. 

Although there exist no remains of any preceptory of Scot- 
tish Templars, we may be sure that the houses of the order 
to the north of the Tweed were of the same kind as those in 
England. The ruins at such places as Temple Bruere in Lin- 
colnshire and Temple Balsall in Warwickshire, show a half- 
baronial, half-monastic type of structure, with strongly fortified 
towers, and enceinte enclosing a stately hall which served for 
refectory, and a chapel which, like that of the Temple in 
London, appears sometimes to have been of circular shape. 
Of this type, doubtless, though on a smaller and humbler scale, 
were the Scottish preceptories at Ballantrodach and Culter. 
The Templars who inhabited them were of three classes, 
knights, chaplains, and serving brothers.* The knights, who 
alone were the proper and original Templars, were distinguished 
by the famous white mantle with a red cross on the left breast, 
which they wore over a complete suit of chain mail Each 
knight had three horses and an esquire, and whatever may be 



* The general organisation of the Order is described by Addison, chap- 
ter iv. Its rule is printed in Wilcke, II. 203-22. 
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signified by the well kuowD seal bearing the device of two 
cavaliers on one saddle, the TemplsTS were expressly forbidden 
to ride in this inauner. The serviDg brethren ffratrea $er- 
vientes), though taking the towb of the order, were only a 
kind of inferior atteudantM, and their inferiority was marked 
by the black or brown rube which they wore. They served 
the knights as esquires, teodiog their hoisee and following 
them to the field armed with bows, bills, and swords, while at 
home they did the menial work of the preoeptory. The obap- 
laina were ordinary eccleFiiastics who had been admitted to 
the order that they might perform divine service and adminis- 
ter the sacraments to the brethren. In addition to these, a 
house of Templars generally contained some servants and 
eBquirea who were not members of the order. 

The administration of the preceptory was conducted by the 
Master or Preceptor, with advice of the other brethren, who 
formed his chapter. Tiiis form of government prevailed in 
all grades of the order, from the highest downward. Ae the 
Grand Master in Jerusalem or Cyprus was advised by the 
Priors of the various proviaces, and the English Master at 
London by the JInetfrs of Sootland and Ireland and the pre- 
ceptors of the three kingdoms, so the Soottiah Master had for 
conticillors the brethren under his command. The composition 
of a chapter at Ballautrodach may perhaps be gathered from 
tbe list of witnesses to a charter" granted expressly with 
counsel and consent of the brethren there by Master Ranulf 
Corbet, about 1180. In this list we find the names of brother 
Roger, the Almoner, brother Alan, the Preceptor, brother 
Anketin, brother William, Warin, the chaplain, and Peter, 
Walter, John, and Hugh, 'our clerks.' Legal documents 
affecting the property of the order were usually signed at a 
cbapter, where also diaputea were settled and appointments to 
offices or benefices made. Some of the witnesses at the 
Scotch inquisition of 1309, spoke of the chapters in Scotland 
being held by night and in secret, but it ie noteworthy that 
no one had ever seen or heard of the most solemn and mye- 

• R:g. Ep. Giasg., I. 37. 
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tenons ceremony of the order — the reception of a new brother 
— taking place at any of them. Doubtless the most important 
and exciting of the Scottish chapters were those cbnvened to 
meet the Master of the Temple at London, when, in the 
ordinary exercise of his oflSce, he came down to visit the Scot- 
tish houses, to correct the faults of their discipline, and remove 
any brethren who had proved themselves incompetent or 
unworthy. 

The round of life in the preceptory was the common monas- 
tic one. The brethren were bound to daily observance of all 
the canonical hours from matins to compline. In the refectory 
they ate their meals in silence, while one read aloud some 
passage of scripture, or homily, or sacred legend ; four days a 
week they abstained from flesh, and on Fridays had nothing 
but Lenten fare. At supper it was commanded that wine 
should be used but sparingly, and when compline was over, 
all went to bed, conversation, save in case of absolute neces- 
sity, being forbidden after they had left the common halL 
Every day a tithe of the bread was given to the poor, its dis- 
tribution being the duty of the almoner, whose office is more 
than once mentioned. The vow of chastity was so strictly 
interpreted that the knights were forbidden to accept any 
service from a woman — even so much as a basin of water for 
washing the hands. Of course they were denied all the ordi- 
nary luxuries of apparel. They might not wear furred gar- 
ments, pointed shoes, or baldricks: the adornment of their 
arms with gold and silver w^as discouraged, neither might they 
suffer their hair and beards to grow to picturesque length. 
The delights of hunting and hawking, too, were prohibited. 
* None of you,' so ran their rule, * may catch one bird with 
another, or shoot with bow or cross-bow in the forest, or ride 
shouting after the hounds. Your strength is devoted ut Uo 
semper ferietur — to the smiting of the adversary that goeth 
about like a lion seeking whom he may devour.^ 

Such, at least, was the rigour of the rule given by St. Ber- 
nard, but there is no question that in later times that rule was 
greatly relaxed. From the first its stem monastic character 
must have been profoundly modified by the fact that the 

XXXII. 2 
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Templars were not only religioos devoteeo, bat men-at-arms, 
who 

' Witli ft itionger futh embnMd 
A aword, a hone, a aUald.' 

The preceptory, indeed, mnst have been an odd mixture of 
the monastery and the feudal castle, where mailed and 
bearded monks passed from the narrow cell, the solemn 
chapel, and the droning refectory, to the armoury where hung 
the red-croas shield and the banuer of Beaa-seant, to the 
stables where the war-horse champed and whinnied, and the 
tilt-ground where martial exercises were practised. Among 
minor and particular causes of relaxation none perhaps can 
have been more effectual than the rule which allowed married 
brethren to be associated to the order on condition that they 
and their wives made over their property to it. These married 
brethren were not members of the order, inasmuch as tbey 
had not taken the vows, nor been initiated, and consequently 
they might not wear the white habit They participated, 
however, in the privileges of the Order, received pensioDS 
from its funds, and sometimes, in spite of the prohibition of 
St. Bernard, were allowed to live in the preceptories — of 
course apart from their wives. Ic Kymer's Fcedera ■ we have 
records of a number of pensions of this kind granted by the 
English Templara A certain Richard Osmund, for example, 
had 3d. a day for food, and 20a a year for clothes, iu return 
for a donation beforehand of £24, while the widow of Samp- 
son of Hull received an annual allowance of com, straw, 
forage, and firewood, besides the pasturage of two cowe, and 
the liferent of a house and garden, in consideration of a grant 
of lands which she had made to the Templars out of her 
dowiy. That the practice prevailed in Scotland may be 
seen from an unpublished charter in the Scottish General 
Eegister House, f granted in 1354 by Thomas Lyndsay, 
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Master of the Hospitallers as successors to the Templars, 
T^hich narrates certain events that had occurred near Ballan- 
trodach in the Templars' time. According to this document, 
a certain William the son of Geoffrey of Halkerston — a man 
* fonder of ease than of labour ' — conveyed his wife's property 
at Esperston to the Templars and was, as part of the bargain, 
received into their preceptory, and maintained there for the 
rest of his days, his wife with her children being left in a 
house which had been reserved for her on a corner of the 
estate. It is evident that such a practice, offering as it did a 
life of privileged ease to idle and selfish persons, must have 
been very pernicious alike to the community at large and to 
the Templars, whose discipline it was bound to relax. In this 
particular case it not only wrought gross injustice to a family 
which was robbed of its inheritance, but resulted, as we shall 
see farther on, in a series of acts of cruelty, oppression, and 
treachery which forms the blackest blot on the history of the 
Templars in Scotland. 

Passing from the preceptory and its inmates to the lands 
around it, one has to note that these, like the generality of 
monastic lands at the time, were doubtless partly tilled by 
serfs adscripti glebae^ and partly farmed out to husbandmen 
who paid their rent in money as well as in services and in 
kind. What these services were like on the lands of Ballan- 
trodach we may learn from some charters of the fifteenth 
century preserved among the Arniston papers,* which, al- 
though they refer to a time when the Templars' lands had 
long been in the possession of the Hospitallers, represent 
doubtless a state of things that had remained unaltered for 
centuries. The tenants of Utterston and Yorkston were 
bound to do so many days' ploughing in winter and harrowing 
in Lent, and in autumn they were required to labour at har- 
vest in some cases for three full weeks. They must also lend 
their horses to carry a load from Ballantrodach to the Tem- 
plars other lands at Kirkliston — an obligation which was 
known as the Listonlade. While performing these enforced 
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labonrs, however, they were fed — and not ill-fed — by the 
Templan who had to give them their 'disjnQe,' and to provide 
for each man's supper a peck of meal and a ponnd of cheese, 
Of coarse they were all ' thirled' to the Templars' mill, ■which, 
filoDg with the baronial dovecot, probably stood close to the 
preeeptory gatea One of the oonditionB of a tenancy under 
tbe Templars was that on the tenant's death the order toot 
half of his goods if he left no heir, or a third if he were but- 
\nved by wife or children." Doubtless it was also the custom 
iu Scotland, as in Eogland, that the tenaDts were forbidden to 
sell any borse colts foaled npon their lands, and to many 
their daaghters without license, f The latter of these restric- 
tioDs was a common feadal condition, while the former was 
evidently meant to provide the order with a supply of good 
hoises for purposes of war. 

It was, of coarse, from the renta of their estates that by far 
the greatest part of the Templars' wealth was obtained. 
Another source of income was found in the tithes of the ^ 
churches bestowed npon them, which, as in the case of the 
church of Aboyne, they appropriated to their own uses, filling 
the cure with a vicar, who no doubt was underpaid. Some- 
thing also was derived from the eon/ratriae or collectioos 
which they were authorised to make in churches other than 
these that belonged to them, and even, as has been seen, ta 
churches closed by sentence of interdict at the time. The 
money thus gained seems to have been turned to the best ac- 
count, for the Templars, in all that we know of them, shew as 
good business men. The Scottish burghs soon fouod it 
necessary to protect themselves against their encroachments 
by enacting that no Templar should meddle in buying or 
Belling goods belonging to the guild unless he were a guild 
brother, f 

The order, however, must have had a high reputation for 
trustworthiness in money matters, else it would not have he- 



'Stg. Ep. Aberdon., II., 260. 

+ Addison's Knights Templart, p. 109. 
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come, as it did, virtually the greatest banker of the time. 
Not only was the money collected for the Holy Land com- 
monly paid into the hands of the Templars and by them trans- 
mitted to the East,* but laymen also habitually found in the 
Templars' houses a safe place of deposit for their wealth, 
^while these houses were often named in contracts as the 
places where payment was to be made of money due. When 
the Sieur de Joinville, for instance, received the arrears of his 
pay from St. Louis at Acre, he at once banked the greater 
part of the sum with the Commander of the Palace of the 
Temple there.f The Temple of London seems to have been 
a kind of thirteenth century Bank of England, where the 
King and his nobles, as well as the rich burghers of the 
capital, regularly kept their money and jewels. Matthew 
Paris tells us how the treasure of Herbert de Burgh, the great 
and patriotic Justiciary, was entrusted to the Templars, and 
how they refused to surrender it to King Henry IIL ; and 
what is still more curious, he gives the form of a bond by 
Tvhich the money-lenders of Cahors in Guienne — those same 
usurers who are damned by Dante to the seventh circle ot the 
Inferno — bound their debtors to repayment at the *New 
Temple ' in London, f There are several instances of impor- 
tant money transactions concerning Scotland being settled in 
a similar manner through the medium of the great military 
order. When, in 1225, Queen Ermengarde, the widow of 
William the Lion, bought the lands on which she meant to 
found the monastery of Balmerinoch, it was arranged that the 
title deeds of the property should be deposited at the Temple 
in London until the price was paid down there. Three years 
later, Roger le Bigod bound himself to pay two thousand 
pounds of silver at the same place on behalf of Alexander IL, 
while in 1282 Alexander IIL was apparently under obligation 
to deposit a sum of money there. § How St Bernard would 
have mourned over all this, and especially over the reception 

* Bliss's Calendar of Papal Registers, I. 74, 170, 384, 423. 
+ JoirmOe (WaiUy's edition), p. 272. J MaUhew Paris, III. 232, 329. 
§ Liber de Balmerinach, pp. 6, 7 ; Bain's Calendar, I. 183-5 ; Kymer's 
Foedera, II. 217. 
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of the Cabors boods, it is easy to imagine, and oerteinly the 
BucceBflore of Hagb de Payeos and Godfrey de St Omer -would 
bave had some difficulty ia makiiig it oat to be » fashion of 
BmitiDg the h'oD. 

What baa been said bo far almoet exhausts the kno'wn hia- 
tory of the Scottish Templara until the great intenvgDaaa aod 
the beginoing of the Iroublee with Eogland; Only two small 
details, io fact, remaiu to be added. The Master of the 
Temple in Scotland, whoever he waa, eeemB to have taten 
part in the unfortunate Egyptian Crusade of 1249, BiDoe he is 
meutioDed in the Cottou MS.' as au aatborify for the amount 
of St. LouiB' ranBora, and in 1255 we find the name of Richard 
the Almouer of the Templars in the list of cooDsellors of the 
Comyns' party removed by the influence of Henry IILf The 
latter detail supplies the ouly iostauoe of s Templar basjing 
himself in the politics of Scotland, while the former adds 
another figure, though not another name, to the meagre roll of 
Scottish Crusaders. As companions in the eighth Crusade, 
this shadowy Master of Ballantrodach would bave the Karl 
Patrick of Dunbar (who, however, died at Marseilles on the 
outward journey), and the equally vague 'MonseignenrHngiies 
d'Escoz,' who, according to Joiuville, ' moult bun aeprouva en 
la iainte TeiTe.'X 

With the beginning of tlie last decade of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, our information about the Scottish Templars is suddenly 
and substantially increased. While from the preceding cen- 
tury and a half we have the names of only two Masters of the 
Tenaple in Scotland — Bartholomew and Ranulf de Corbet — 
the subsequent twenty years yield the names of no less than 
four. The first of these, BHftn de Jay, appears in the Ragman 
Bolls as Preceptor Militiae Templi in Seotia, in July 1291, and 
next month he ia found receiving from King Edward two 
grants of oak trees from the forests of Clackmannan and Sel- 
kirk. Next year he was appointed to act in place of the 

• Mallhtw ParU, VI. (Appendii), 521. 

t Acts uf the Scottisli Parliament, I. 419. 

I Chronkon de Lmtercost, 64 ; JoinvHh, 148, 3S6. 
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English Master, Guido de Foresta, and on the elevation ot 
Gruido's successor, the hapless Jacques de Molaj^to the Grand 
Mastership of the whole order, Brian was appointed to the 
command of the English province.* His successor in Scot- 
land was John de Sautre, a member of a family which seems 
to have given several brethren to the Order, since mention is 
found of three other de Sautres as Templars about this time.t 
Both Brian and de Sautre appear to have been Englishmen, 
and about the former two or three curious and picturesque 
anecdotes have been preserved, which shew him, with strange 
vividness, as a sinister figure, the very embodiment of the 
cruelty, arrogance, and impiety with which the name of 
Templar was associated in the order's later years. At the 
English inquisition in 1309, one witness asserted that Brian de 
Jay had denied Christ to be true God and man, and had said 
that the least hair in a Saracen's beard was worth a Templar's 
whole body. Worse still, on a certain winter's day, when 
some poor men asked alms for the sake of Our Lady, Brian 
had answered, * Go and be hanged with your lady ! ' and, 
throwing down a farthing on the frozen mud, had made the 
wretches grovel and pick it up with their mouths, t 

It is true that the evidence given against the Templars at 
their dissolution is not to be accepted with implicit faith ; but 
there is from another source a very ugly story about Brian's 
conduct in Scotland. Mention has already been made of 
William, the son of Geoffrey of Halkerston, who conveyed his 
wife's estate at Esperston to the Teraplars, and became an 
inmate of their preceptory at Ballantrodach. The gift (so at 
least it was asserted) had been made only for the husband's 
lifetime ; yet on his death Brian de Jay, then evidently Master 
of the Temple in Scotland, proceeded with a band of followers 
to expel the widow and her children from the house in which 
they lived. When she resisted and closed the door in his 

* Eotuli Scoti4xe, I. 4, 5 ; Stevenson's Documents lllv^strative of the History 
of Scotland, I. 346 ; Addison's Knights Templars, 547. 

t Bagman Rolls, 139 ; Bocumeivts Illustrative of Sir Wm, Wallace (Maii- 
land Club), p. xzxiz ; WUkins's ConcUia, ii. 341, 343. 356. 

X WUkins's CancUia, II. 383, 886. ' 
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face, the Tsmplar ordered bia men to break their way id and 
drag her oat by main force. This was done, and as the poor 
woman clang desperately with both hands to the door of her 
dwelling, a ruffian in the band nnsheathed his dagger and cut 
off one of her fingers. So, in the words of the old chfirter 
which tells the tale, they dragged her forth 'mdneraiam, 
clamatiiem, et ubtlantem,' and Brian de Jay took possee^on of 
the house and inheritance from which she had been iniqui- 
tonsly expelled. 

This, however, is only the beginning of the story. Chris- 
tiana (for that was the widow's name) seems to have been a 
woman of spirit, and as soon as ber band was healed she set 
out to seek the King at the Abbey of Newbottle, where he 
chanced to be lodging. The King, of conrse, must have been 
John Baliol, and one is glad to hear, for the credit of poor 
' Toom Tabard,' that he was very eflectnally moved to indig- 
nation by her tale. By his royal letters Christiana was at 
onoe restored to her inheritance, and there she lived in peace 
until the sad outbreak of the war, by which the courts of 
justice were closed. The Templars, as might have been 
expected, took advantage of the commotion to lay hands upon 
Esperston, and the widow was again violently driven forth. 
So things went on till the eventful summer of 1298, when 
Brian de Jay, marching with a band of Welshmen to join the 
amy of Edward I., arrived at Ballantrodach four days before 
tba battle of Falkirk — or, in other words, on the 18th of July 
— and put up there for the night. With some faint hope of 
obtaining juetice, Christiana's eldest son, Richard, betook him- 
self to the Preceptory to plead bis mother's causa He was 
well received by Brian, who promised, if he would guide the 
Welshmen on their march towards Kirkliston, to make all 
right there. Private orders, however, were g^ven to the 
Welsh captain to make away with the young man, who, 
accordingly, was treacherously slain next day at Clerkington 
(now Bosebery), when he came to fulfil his engagement 
Thenoefsrward the disputed land at Esperston remained in 
the hands of the Templars nntil the dissolution of their order. 

Such is the story which ode finds told with wonderful vivid- 
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ness and circumstantiality in the Hospitallers' charter of 1354, 
to which reference has already been made. As embodying 
with solemn legal attestation a tradition which then was only 
sixty years old, and which from its relation to particular legal 
rights and claims was more likely than usual to be preserved 
with accuracy, it may surely be accepted as authentic. Cer- 
tainly no other extant story gives a more striking or significant 
picture of the lawless violence which Scotland endured through 
the aggression of Edward I., or enables one better to under- 
stand old *Barbour's impassioned eulogy of freedom. As for 
the Templars, it serves to confirm some of the most serious 
charges against them, and to show Brian de Jay as a some- 
what blacker Bois-Guilbert With the traditional insolence of 
his order, however, Brian evidently combined its characteris- 
tic bravery, and when, three days after the treacherous 
murder of the widow's son, he fell, the only slain man of note 
on the English side at Falkirk, he left behind him the reputa- 
tion of a * templer of pris ' and a * douhty man/ The exact 
circumstances of his death are variously related, for while 
Trivet says that he fell in the beginning of the battle, and the 
chronicler of Lanercost that he was killed while too rashly 
charging the Scottish schiltrons, Hemingford and Robert de 
Brunne assert that he came to his end through pursuing the 
Scottish fugitives till his horse floundered in a bog and left 
him at the mercy of the foe.* Along with him was slain the 
Master of the Scottish Templars — doubtless the John de 
Sautre already mentioned. Following an error of Lord Hailes, 
several writers have spoken of the Preceptor of the House of 
St. John at Torpichen as killed along with Brian at Falkirk, 
but the words of Trivet, * sociua ejus (i.«., Preceptoris Militice 
Templi in Anglia) qui erat Preceptor Stotioe^' make it indubitable 
that the Templar, and not the Hospitaller, was the man. 

For all the crimes and errors of the Templars a dreadful 
reckoning was soon to be held. Within a decade after the 
death of Brian de Jay, the order had been attacked by Philip 

* The various accounts of the battle are brought together in Documents 
Ulustratvve of Sir WiUiam Wallace (Maitland Club). See also THvet 
(Oxon 1719), p. 313. 
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the Fair of France, and ere fourteen ^ears i 
ceased to exist This w not the place to disoose anew tb^ 
vexed question of the Templars' guilt or ionoceDoe ot mai] 
the charges brought agaioet them, or to tell oyer BgaSi 
detail the stoty of the greed and cruelty of Philip, the mj 
able weakoeBs of Pope Clement, and the martyr-lifce hen 
of Jacquea de Molay, The story is one of the blackest i 
of inhumanity and injustice in the whole range of history, 
whatever indignation the sufferings of the Templars I 
rightly Btir, there is no doubt that their day of usefulness 
over, and that their abolition was of benefit to Europe. A 
the Saracens' capture of Acre in 1291, and the complete 
final loss of the Holy Land, they had no longer any reasoa 
existence. The similar order of Hospitallers, it is true, m 
aged to secure a new lease of life which was to last for ; 
centuries, by establishing itself as an outpost of Christen^ 
in the island of Rhodes ; but the Templara lacked either 
foresight or the good hick to do likewise. In Cyprus, whit 
they retired after the loss of Acre, they got into disputes v 
the reigning family of Lusignan, while the utter perversioi 
their activities was shown by the fact that, in breach of 
vows which forbade them to fight against their fell 
Christiana, they began to take part in the wars of West 
Europe, We have seen the Templara of England and 8c 
land enlisting in the army which Edward I. led agai 
Wallace, and about the same time other members of 
order drew their swords in the struggle between the hoo 
of Aragon and Anjou. The continued existence of a i 
mih'tary brotherhood, perfectly trained and armed, and rei 
to mix in the internal wars of CJiristendom, while neither | 
sessed any natural tie or owned allegiance to any sovera 
would have been a terrible calamity to Europe. 

There was, however, no lack of causes at work to bring 
order to a speedy end. The decline of the crusading sf 
had much impaired the reverence and admiration in which 
Templars were formerly held, and made men liateu to sto; 
against them which doubtless had often a fatally good fo 
dation. Their arrogance as well as their greed was proverb; 
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more than a hundred years before their downfall Richard Coeur 
de Lion had scoffingly left them a legacy of his pride. A 
fraternity of soldiers, of course, could hardly be expected to 
shew a shining example of humility : on the contrary such in- 
cidents as Brian de Jay's brutal treatment of the widow of 
Beperston were only what one might look for from warriors 
"whose manners and habits had been acquired in that sink of 
all dissoluteness and violence, the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. 
It is morally certain, too, that among their Eastern surround- 
ings the vow of chastity must have become mainly a mere 
dead letter ; the ominous proverb, * beware of the kisses of the 
Templars,' points to a corruption only too natilral in that age, 
and too credible in this. 

If all these causes combined to bring popular odium upon 
the order, there were others which were effectual to raise up 
dangerous enemies to it in high places. The numerous ex- 
emptions conferred by the Pope ensured the hostility of the 
clergy of all ranks, whose tithes were withheld, whose re- 
venues from oblations were diminished, and whose jurisdic- 
tion, parochial and episcopal, was invaded. The nobles must 
have grudged the possessions heaped upon the Templars by 
their more pious ancestors, and, last and most dangerous of 
all, the kings of Western Europe, then just beginning to con- 
solidate the fabric of mondrchy, cast envious and jealous eyes 
upon their wealth and power. Both Edward I. and Edward II. 
of England robbed the Temple at London of large sums in 
money and jewels, but it was left for Philip IV. of France, 
with the aid of his obsequious creature the Avignonese Pope 
Clement V., to effect the thorough spoliation and destruction 
of the order. 

In the beginning of 1307 the Grand Master Jacques de 
Molay came from Cyprus to Paris, with a train of knights and 
a hoard of treasure, on the invitation of the Pope. On the 
13th of October in the same year he and all the members of 
the order throughout France were arrested by secret orders 
of Philip on charges of heresy, idol worship, and impurity. 
They were accused of renouncing Christ and all his saints at 
their secret initiation, of spitting and trampling on the cpss 
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and using indeceDt ceremooies, of causing their < 
omit the words of coDsecratioa in the mass, of worsbipptngf 1 
cat and a human-headed image in their chaptore, and of ra 
gnlar and Dutvereal indulgence io uuuatural vice. Along wtl 
these monstrous charges were some more credible accusatioiifl 
The Grand Master, it was said, and also the visitors and pro 
copters, presumed, although laymen, to absolve the brethrei 
from their sius. Templars were forbidden to confess to aoj 
priest who was not a member of the order. Almsgiving ani 
hospitality were not duly observed, and it was accounted nd 
sin to acquire the property of others by fair means or fouL' 
To mate good this indictment some nine hundred Templani 
were cast into the prisons of Paris alone, and subjected ia 
many cases to horrible and nameless tortures, and whea a 
number of the victims afterwards withdrew the confessioQi3 
which bad thus been extorted, one hundred and thirteen of 
them, including the Grand Master Jscques de Molay, were 
burned, as relapsed heretics, at the stake. 

Edward il. of England hesitated at first to follow the ex- 
ample of Philip, but by strenuous exhortations from that 
monarch and from the Pope he was urged to take action, and 
on the 8th of January 1308, the English Templars were seized. 
Their examination did not take place for more than a year 
and a half, but at length, on the 20th of October, 1309, the 
Bishop of London and two other Commissioners began to iu- 
vestigate the charges against them. At that time there were 
two hundred and twenty-nine Templars in custody in England* 
but it was said that many others were still wandering about 
at large, and that some bad escaped to Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales. Orders had been given by Iving Edward for the 
seizure of the Scottish Templars at the same time as their 
English brethren, "f but their examination was still longer 
delayed. It was not until the beginning of October, 1309, 
that the Inquisitor for Sootland, Master John de Solerio, papal 
chaplain and canon of Hereford and St. Radegund'e, PoictierB, 



* The articles of accusatiou ai 
-t-Bjmei's Fadera, III., 45. 
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started on his northward journey from London, and that orders 
Tvere given to John de Segrave, the English Guardian of 
Scotland, to bring up the Templars there for examination.* 
On the 17th of November along with William Lamberton, the 
politic and versatile Bishop of St. Andrews, Solerio opened the 
inquisition in Holyrood Abbey. Edinburgh, like the greater 
part of the Scottish Lowlands, was still at that time in sub- 
jection to the English, although Bruce was every day gaining 
strength in the northern wilds and the fastnesses of Galloway 
and Carrick. Most of the year 1309 had been consumed in 
negotiations for a truce, and in the month of November 
Edward was being approached by ambassadors from France, 
who came to attempt a mediation between him and the Scots. 
The disturbed state of the country, however, and the growing 
power of Bruce are shewn by the inquisitors' statement that 
their work had to be hurried over because of the incursions of 
the enemy and the continual expectation of war. t 

Only two Templars, Walter de Clifton and William de 
Middleton, appeared before the inquisitors at Holyrood, and 
according to their evidence they were the only members of 
the order left in Scotland. Both were Englishmen by birth, 
and had been initiated at English preceptories, the one by 
William de la More, the last Master of the Temple at London, 
and the other by his predecessor Brian de Jay. Their time 
had been spent partly in the English houses — at Temple 
Newsom, Temple Rockley, and Aslakeby, for example — and 
partly in the Scottish ones. Middleton had lived both at 
Culter and Ballantrodach, while Clifton had been for three 
years at the latter house as Master of the Scottish Templars 
in succession to John de Hufflete, also an Englishman, who in 
his time had filled that oiEce for two years, but who now, 
along with some other brethren of the order, had fled beyond 
sea. 

♦ Rymer's Fcsdera, III., 182. 

tTbe report of this Inqaisition, known as Processus Factus contra 
Templarios vn Scotia, is in the second volume of Wilkins's Concilia, but is 
perhaps more accessible in the reprint in the Spottiswoode Miscellany, II., 
l-l6. 
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The examinatioD of the TempIuB io France bad been bjb- 
tematicallf accompaoied with moat horrible tortorao^ and iq 
Eogland also, atthongh to a comparatively limited extent, the 
rack and other eogbes of tormeot had beeo naed. That do 
torture vaa employed in Scotland ia proved in the most con- 
vtDciog way not bo mnoh by the tack of all meotion of it, as 
by the fact that the witneases made none of tboee horrible and 
incredible ooofeadona which elaewhere were extracted by 
mere physical pain. Of all the accnsationB against their order 
Clifton and Middleton admitted that one only which charged 
the Masters, Preceptors, and Visitors with usurping the priestly 
power of absolutioQ. Middleton had seen aod beard the 
Eogtish Master absolve the brethren from all sia — a qaoeunque 
peecalo — ' by the authority given unto ns by God and St. 
Peter and our lord the Pope.' Clifton, who described the 
Grand Master as sigDing the penitents with the cross, believed 
that the absolution did not extend to the crime of murder or 
of violence offered to a priest In all probability the wit- 
nesses, or else the reporter of their evidence, simply misunder- 
stood the exercise of that mere disciplinary power of absolution 
from offences against the rules of the order which, according 
to the priest of the Temple Church at Loudou, was possessed 
by the Grand Master aud his representatives.* 

The mysterious secrecy of their rites of iuitiatioQ was what 
gave opportunity for the most horrible charges against the 
Templars, and Clifton sadly admitted that it was, and had 
lung been, the cause of strong suspicion. He had, however, 
no startling revelation to make, and his story of his own re- 
ceptiou, which is perhaps the most detailed and picturesque 
account of the ceremony that we possess, discloses a suffici- 
ently solemn and edifying scene. After telling some Temp- 
lars of his wish to become one of them, and being at first dis- 
couraged and told that he sought a great and hard thing in 
desiring to give up his own will and enter into obedience, he 
waH at length introduced to a chapter held by the English 
Mastar at the Lincolnshire preoeptory of Bmere. There, with 
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joined hands and on bended knees, he asked to have the habit 
and brotherhood of the order. The Master questioned him as 
to possible impediments — was he in debt? was he affianced 
to a woman t had he any secret infirmity of body? When 
these questions had been answered in the negative, and the 
brethren present had given their consent to his reception, the 
ceremony of initiation at once took place, for with the Temp- 
lars there was no period of probation. Still on his knees, the 
postulant promised to be servant for ever to the Master and 
brethren in defence of the Holy Land, and swore to God and 
the Virgin, placing his hand beneath a copy of the Gospels 
which bad a cross depicted on it, that he would live in chastity, 
poverty, and obedience. Then the Master handed him the 
mantle and cap of the order, gave him the kiss of peace, and, 
making him sit down upon the ground, recited and explained 
to him certain of the rules of discipline. 

In addition to the two Templars, nearly fifty witnesses, lay 
and clerical, were examined at Holyrood on that 17th of 
November, 1309 ; but their evidence, although strikingly sig- 
nificant of the general disUke and suspicion of the Templars, 
is almost entirely of the vaguest and most worthless kind. 
The abbots of Dunfermline, Holyrood, and Newbottle knew 
nothing for certain of any of the enormities mentioned 
in the articles of accusation, but had been told that such 
things were done, and thought the secret and nocturnal 
chapters most suspicious. The Warden of the Greyfriars at 
Haddington had a more particular grievance, for he had never 
heard of any Templar confessing to a friar. The chaplain of 
Listen, a 'neighbour' of the order in Scotland, declared that 
its members had always been hostile to the Church, and swore 
that for his own part he had not heard of any of them dying 
a natural death, nor had he ever seen a Templar's grave. 
This last statement, of course, has reference to the ridiculous 
story of the Templars burning the bodies of deceased brethren, 
and making the ashes into a powder for the younger brethren 
to drink as a pledge of secrecy. Somewhat more noteworthy 
was the evidence of brother Adam de Wedale, a monk of 
Newbottle, who asserted that the Templars gave no alms and 
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Bhewed no hospitality suve to the rich and poweif 
through their greed and injustice io seizing by fair n 
fool the poBseffiioDs of their neigbbours, they were g«iM 
defamed. Doubtless, Brother Adam was thinking ci 
sufferiuga of the widow of Esperstou, and the fate of be) 
who bad been slain within a few miles of his own ooi 
wall some nine years before, and in this part of the evi( 
we reach at last a ^-ave and quite credible charge ag 
the order. The same accusations of unjust greed and la 
hospitality were repeated by Wiiliam de Preston, WilUa 
St, Clair, and a few other young esquires (iloinicelli), whc 
asserted that they had heard their fathers say that ii 
Templars had been good Christians the Holy Land ^ 
never have been lost. Finally, some nine or tea o( 
Templars' own tenants and servants spoke of the eecroi 
their chapters and their habit of ^ving and receiTia| 
absolution. 

Thia was all the evidence that could be got for the 
deranatiou of the Templars in Scotland, and to most 
have dispassionately studied the story of their fall, the 
grains of serious and pertinent matter in its bushel of hei 
and irrelevance will seem to represent very nearly the i 
that could be said against them. But the order as a ¥ 
was prejudged and doomed on charges so monstrous as a) 
to carry their own refutation. Within six months afte 
inquisition at Holyrood the burning of the ' relapsed ' brel 
had begun at Paris, no less than fifty-four being led out 
single morning to the stake. In this island, fortunate! 
such scenes of cruelty were witnessed. The Master ol 
English province, it is true, died a prisoner iu the Towi 
Loudon ; but in England no Templar wag actually pi 
death, while the great majority, after making confessit 
their guilt and being absolved and reconciled, were sei 
do penance in various monasteries, where a small peosioD 
allowed for their support. 

The formal abolilion of the order was reserved fo] 
Council of Vienne, which met in the month of October, ] 
and before which the great mass of hideous confessioni 
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tained under torture was produced. Nine Templars, however, 
unexpectedly made their appearance before the Council, de- 
manding to be heard in defence of their brethren, and, to the 
credit of the Assembly be it said, the great majority of its 
members, including the English, Scottish, and Irish bishops,* 
decided in favour of their request. But the ruthless policy of 
Philip and the Pope was not to be so frustrated. Clement 
prorogued the Council, called a secret consistory of Cardinals 
on whom he could depend, and with their advice prepared an 
ordinance abolishing the order by way of * prudent provision, 
not of condemnation.' This ordinance was published in the 
Council at its reassembling on the 3rd of April, 1312, and on 
that day, consequently, by the sole decree of the Pope and 
without consent of the Church, the Order of the Temple, one 
hundred and eighty four years after its formal incorporation 
at the Council of Troyes, ceased to exist. 

The fate of the Scottish Templars has been the subject of 
much unprofitable conjecture by the more fantastic writers on 
the history of the order, and especially by those who have 
tried to trace a connection between the Templars and the 
Freemasons. The fact that only two brethren were arrested 
in Scotland has been regarded as especially mysterious, and 
the question has been asked. What became of the others t 
Michelet,t in support of the wild theory that the fugitive 
Templars formed themselves into secret societies, remarks it as 
significant that * the most secret arcana of freemasonry are 
reputed to have come from Scotland, and the highest grades 
of the society have Scottish names.' In regard to such vague 
and vain imaginings, however, one does well to follow the 
example of Raynouard,} who declines to lift the * mysterious 
veil of conjectures ' by which the fate of the Scottish Templars 
has been explained. History is absolutely silent on the sub- 
ject, nor, after all, is there anything so very mysterious in 
their disappearance. As has been already said, the number of 

* Raynouard, Monumens Histoi^iques, 187, note. 
t Histoire de Fratice, livre V., chap. 3, note, 
X Monumens Historiques, 200-201. 
XXXII. 3 
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Templars io Scotland can never ba<rt: been 
the dUqaJetiDg and deaolatiug Wars of ludepeod* 
have become smaller than ever. That war, too, wonid m 
it all the easier for the brethren to escape when the news ci 
of tbe proceedings in France and England. Some, like Ji 
de HniBete, fled over the sea, probably to Norway or DeDiD4 
while others, perhaps, found a refuge in tbe httle army of' 
excommunicated King Robert, whose fear of offeoding 
French mooarch would donbtlees be vanquished by his del 
to secure a few capable men-at-arms as recruits. This ai 
however, is a mere conjecture, which may pass for what ij 
worth. I 

But, while ootbing is known of the escaped Templars, Qt 
IB fortunately a scrap or two of authentic information as 
the subsequent fate of one of the captives.* On the 4ci) 
Febniarj', 1318, Brother William de Middleton received fp 
the Archbishop of York a certificate stating that the beai 
on whose identity some doubts had been ca«t, was really 
ex-Templar, and had spent three yeara and a half in the C 
tercian monastery of Roche, and behaved himself well, N< 
year the same Archbishop wrote to the Prior of the Engli 
HoBpitallere, asking for payment of Middleton'a pension, whj 
apparently had been delayed. Evidently the Templars 
this island, though robbed of their property and reduced t< 
dependant condition, were not left in absolute want. In fa 
from a papal letterf addressed to certain English deans a 
priors in 1318, reminding them that the Templars were not 
be allowed to live in luxury on their pensions or save 
money out of them, it would seem that their condition was 
some quarters regarded as rather too easy. As for Middleh 
he appears to have drawn his pension for but a fewya 
longer, for if he is the same as the quondam /rater IVilUlmut 
Middleton mentioned in one of the documents of Coldinglu 
Priory J as lately occupying a cell in that monastery, he 
have been dead in 1325. 



'Baine'B Hiiturical Faptriojtd Letters ft-om the Umihtnt BegUttr, p. 3 

■t mim'B CaU^wlai- of Fapal liegiiittTi, II., 183. 

I Correapondtnce of the Priory of ColdiTigham (Sortees Socie^), Oi 
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The main and original object of Philip the Fair had been to 
seize the Templars' possessions, and during the course of the 
judicial proceedings against them the greater part of their 
estates, both in France and England, passed into the royal 
bands. In the year 1311 and 1312 many Scottish nobles who 
had taken the English side — David Earl of Athole, for example, 
John of Argyll, David de Graham, and David Beton — were 
rewarded by Edward II. with gifts of Temple lands in Eng- 
land.* The moral and i-eligious sense of Christendom, how- 
ever, forbade a general and formal secularisation of property 
given for religious purposes, and on the suppression of the 
order its possessions, by a papal bull dated 16th June, 1312, f 
were transferred to the Knights of St. John. So far as Scot- 
land was concerned, effect was given to this bull in November 
of the following year by letters from King Edward to his 
Scottish chancellor and chamberlain, J ordering that all the 
churches, houses, manors, lands and rents of the Templars in 
that country, with the crops in their fields and the ornaments 
of their churches, should be delivered to two Commissioners 
appointed by the Grand Master of the Hospital. It is odd to 
find such letters granted so soon before Bannockburn, but 
doubtless Albert de Nigro Castro and Leonard de Tibercis put 
King Edward's sign manual discreetly into their pockets, and 
trusted to the bull of His Holiness, when they crossed the 
Border and found themselves in a country where the real 
master was Robert Bruce. 

Of the actual transference of the Scottish lands there is no 
record, but its accomplishment is an historic fact. In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries all the known possessions of 
the Templars in Scotland — the houses of Ballantrodach and 
Culter, the church of Aboyne, the lands of Drem and Listen 
— are found in the hands of the Preceptor of Torphichen as 
local chief of the Knights of St. John. § In these hands they 
remained until the Reformation, when, in the great scramble 

♦ Bain'8 CaUtidar, III., 49, 51, 60, 61, 66. + Wilcke, II., 323. 

fRymer^a Fc&dera, III., 457. 

§ Abstract of Chartulary of Torphichen^ Introduction, pp. 7-10. 
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for eccIesiaBtical and mouaatio property, they were e 
Sir James Sandilauds, the last Preceptor, who, having turii 
Protestant, obtained from Qaeen Mary in 1563 • a grant of 
the lands of his order in his own favour. Thus definib 
secularised, the great aggregate of Temple Lauds, in ^hj 
the original poesesaionB of the Temple and the Hospital wt 
hopelessly confounded, poon became dispersed among variq 
owners. Bailantrodach, for example, passed to the Dundal 
of Arnistou, while the estates at Drem became the property 
that shrewd and grasping lawyer, Thomas Hamilton, first El 
of Haddington, f The distiuctive character of the Temp 
Lands, however, was long preserved because of the privileg 
which still clung to them as relics of the ancient vastimmnt 
ties of the military orders. In towns, for iustauce, the O 
exemptions from scot and gild and from the dues of fairs aK 
markets persisted, as giving some claim to freedom from ciw 
obligations and burdens, and it was in token of these an 
other privileges that the cross was so reh'gionsly kept engrave 
on every Temple tenement within burgh, J The exemptio 
from payment of teinds, also, endured for more than a centur 
as may be seen from the mention of it in Stair's InstUutiot 
(Book II.. title 8, cap. 7, and Book IV., title 24, cap. 9). Bi 
all these lingering rehcs of a vanished order have vanished j 
their turn, and the Temple Land, as indicating a privilege 
variety of tenure, is now as much a thing of antiquity as tb 
knighthood of the Temple itself. In Scottish law, as i 
Scottish geography, the Templars have left, of all their pow( 
id glory, only the shadow of a great name. 

Robert Aitken. 



• His charter is printed in the Spottiswootk Mlscdlany, II., 17-32. 
+ Onifind'a Arnisfnii Memoirs, p. 2, and Templaria, Proceeding 
Claim f()r John Hamilton, p. 2. 
t Temptaria, ibid., p. 8. 
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Art, II.— the CONSTABLE NUN'ALVARES. 

SENHOR OLIVEIRA MARTINS, the gifted Portuguese 
author who has so graphically pictured us to ourselves in his 
Inglaterra de Soje^ has, among other and numerous works, left 
us a picture of his own too little known country in the Middle 
Ages, in the shape of a life of Nun'Alvares, the celebrated Con- 
stable of Portugal in the fourteenth century. 

The name of Nuno Alvares Pereira is about as little known in 
England as that of the most obscure individual that ever existed, 
but his life covers such a wide sketch of the manners and cus- 
toms of the age in his own country, and is so replete with 
adventures that took place in the stirring times that helped to 
make history, that we ought to feel deeply indebted to the 
author for the picture he has drawn of his country, and the 
framework in which he has set it. 

On the 22nd October, in 1383, died King Ferdinand of Por- 
tugal without heirs, and the crown of that country devolved upon 
the house of Castillo, very much in the same way that on the 
death of Elizabeth the crown of England devolved upon the 
Scottish house of Stuart ; but, unlike England, that let things 
take their course, and submitted to the Scottish monarchy, the 
Portuguese would have none of Castillo at any price, right or 
wrong, so they set up an illegitimate son of the late king and 
placed him on the throne, and he and his posterity ruled the 
country well and successfully as the House of Aviz ; and in the 
maintenance of his usurpation against the Castilians, King John, 
for that was the name of the first of the line, was manfully 
helped by his friend, the Constable Nun'Alvares. 

This might pass as a mere event of little interest, if it were 
not for the fact that the surroundings of the life of the Con- 
stable form a series of quaint pictures in the life and manners of 
the age, and are so intimately connected with our own country 
that the study of the book would repay those who are able to 
read it themselves, and for those who are not, the following 
pages purport to reproduce some of the scenes that it unfolds. 
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Among the orders of knights that took their rise from '. 
necessities of pilgrims to the Holy Land, was the order of 
Knights Hospitallers, and these existed in Portugal as elsewhere. 
In the fourteenth century their occupation was gone, like that 
of the Templars, on account of the completeness of Mahometao 
conquest in Palestine, but the Knights Hospitallers tliemselve^ 
remained, without their special work to do. The Prior of the 
Hospital, as he was called, who had been a sort of abbot and ' 
colonel combined, was now useless, but rich, and instead of ■ 
having bard work to do in a foreign land, he now vegetated in 
the house of his order at home. Now, therefore, we find that 
the Priory of the Hospital was seen to be a good place to pro- 
vide maintenance for the illegitimate son of a king or an arch- ' 
bishop, and accordingly we find that Goni^alo Pereira, Archbishop 
of Braga, who had already made somewhat of a name for himself 
when Dean of Oporto by getting his bishop expelled, dedicated , 
his son, Alvaro Gonijalves Pereira, to the life of a military 
knight, and getting him appointed Prior of the Hospital at 
Crato, the headquarters of the order in Portugal, at the early 
age of eighteen. 

At his new post. Prior Alvaro Gonfalves occupied his time in 
diffusing liberal hospitality, in practising astrology, and in giving 
the rein to himself in the contrary direction to that in which his 
vows should have led him, to such an extent that he had thirty- 
two natural children by at least three different mothers, one of 
whom, in penance for her sins, it is but fair to relate, spent the 
last forty years of her life in fasting and alms deeds, never eating 
meat or drinking wine. One of the sons, Pedro, became Prior 
of Crato himself, and another, Nuno, became Constable of Poiv 
tugal. I 

A word aa to the retention of the military orders in the 
Peninsula. Their occupation was gone in Palestine, bat by no I 
means so in the Peninsula, which was not yet entirely free from 
Mahommedan occupation or even fear of further invasion, Spain 
yet having the Moorish kingdom of Granada in the south, and 
both Spain and Portugal having the Moors in force as hereditary 
and still powerful enemies on the other side of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. The crusades lay more at home than abroad, hence 
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the necessity for the retention of forces devoted to the object of 
defence from the Moors ; and hence the reason why King Denis 
of Portugal centralised the military orders as a national force, 
retaining the Templars under the new form of the Order of 
Christ, after they had been^formally dissolved by the edict of the 
Pope, Clement the Fifth, the tool of Philippe-le-Bel of France, 
the ruthless persecutor of their order. The headquarters of the 
Order of Christ were at Thomar, where their immense monastery 
is still to be seen. 

Another powerful order was that of the Hospitallers, their 
headquarters in Portugal being, as we have seen, at Crato. It 
was subject, in so far as military matters went, to the Crown, 
but in matters spiritual it was permitted to retain allegiance to 
the Grand Master of the Order at Bhodes, whither the Prior 
Alvaro Gon9alves betook himself in great state to render his 
allegiance. 

A third order was that of the Military Knights of St. Bene- 
dict. It had its origin in the vow of a few knights on the eve of 
the battle of Ourique, where the Moors were defeated, binding 
themselves to die for their country and their faith. At a coun- 
cil at Coimbra they received the Cistercian rule ; they had their 
headquarters first at Evora, and afterwards at Aviz, but they 
owed spiritual obedience to the Prior of the Cistercian monastery 
at Alcoba9a. The name of Aviz arose from an accidental cir- 
cumstance. When fixing on a lonely place to build a new house 
for their order, the knights could not find that the place was 
called by any particular name ; so, from the mere chance that 
two birds happened to be standing on the proposed site, they 
gave it the name of ^ Aves,' or * Aviz,' hence the title of * Master 
of Aviz ' for the head of the house. 

As the Hospital served for the fruit of the errors of an arch- 
bishop, so did Aviz for that of those of a king, and we accord- 
ingly find John, illegitimate son of King Pedro by Thereza 
Loaren90, installed at the age of thirteen as Master of Aviz, and 
afterwards conforming to his vows with not much greater fidelity 
than Alvaro of the Hospital. 

John, Master of Aviz, is indeed the central figure of the time 
in his own country. He seems to have been a man of incompar- 
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able abllit)', of great resolntion, of considerable patriotinj 
ver}' particalar as to navs and means, and of mach tact i 
prudence withal, just the man suited to the times — brave, wil] 
and politic, and with a good sense of the advisabihtj of helping 
those that helped biro. He was brought up in dissolute and uj] 
scrupulous times, and what he saw or heard of at the court a 
King Ferdinand could not have contributed to his respect-o^ 
people io high places. His murder of the queen's favouriti 
shows how he did not stick at trifles when it was advisable to gel 
an awkwardly placed man out of the way, and at the same tioM 
affords an illustration of the way in which history repeats i'selr 
the assassination being, in point of the actual perpetration <h 
the crime, very like that of the raurdtir of Rtz;(io, the favourite 
of Mary Qneen of Scots. 

Leonor Telles, the notorious wife of King Ferdinand, now OH 
his death-bed, haiJ a favourite named Andeiro, Count of Ourem. 
The Master of Aviz had the throne in view on the death of 
Ferdinand, and a possible rival, and one that offered a good 
excuse for being got out of the way, was Andeiro, One day 
John bid adieu to Leonor and ostensibly set out to take up « 
military command in the province of Alemtejo, but instead of 
going on to his destination, he halted three leagues from Lisbon, 
at a place called Santo Antonio do Tojal, whence he suddenly 
returned to Lisbon at nightfall for the purpose of soliciting sa 
interview with the queen on the following day on some pretended' 
business of revising certain details of the instructions given to 
him. He then went back to Tojal, whence he returned next 
morning with some twenty followers. They stopped at the gate 
of the castle, were admitted, and went upstairs. 

' The Master, pale but (juiet, advanced with a tragic air at the 
head of his comrades. He had crime written on his face. No 
one uttered a word. He knocked at the door of the Hall in 
which the queen was. The door-keeper who opened it, seeing a 
crowd of armed men, sought to bar their entrance, but they 
thrust themselves in, and the Master advanced serenely, bowing 
reverently before the queen : behind him his comrades formed in 
a line as immoveable as the wall.' The queen was in mourning 
for her late husband, and never looked more beautiful; by ba 
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side AndeirOy a fine man of forty, clothed in scarlet, was on his 
knees at first, but he recovered his composure sufficiently to 
stand up before long. The queen, directing the master to be 
seated, said to him : * Well, brother, what is this % For what 
purpose did you turn out of your way ? ' 

The Master without taking his eyes off the favourite, replied 
that the frontier was large and the people few, an apparent 
reference to the position and defence of his province; and the 
queen pretending to agree, called her secretary to go over the 
list of vassals and hand the Master the names of those he 
wianted. 

After these little preliminaries the spirits of the queen and 
her courtiers rose a little, and the nobles of the court surrounded 
the Master and began to converse with him, Andeiro inviting 
him to dinner with him. Another pressed the same invitation on ' 
him in favour of himself, but the Master told him in a whisper 
to get away thence as he had come to kill Andeiro. 

* Not 1/ was the reply, * I'll stop and help you.' 

*No — go and wait dinner for me, so that when this business is 
settled with the help of God, I can come and dine with you.' 

While this conversation was going on Andeiro^ suspicious, 
gave orders for his men to arm themselves, and the queen, look- 
ing at the Master's armed comrades broke out into the exclama- 
tion : 

* Saint Mary ; what a good way the English have : in time 
of peace they never carry arms but are dressed in fine clothes 
like ladies; but when war breaks out they then put on their 
arms and know how to use them too, as everybody knows.' 

* Madam,' replied the Master, ' that is true enough ; but they 
do that because they are mostly at war and seldom at peace ; 
bat we are mostly at peace and seldom at war. If we do not 
carry arms when we are at peace we shall not be able to carry 
them when at war.' 

While he was saying this he was glancing now at the favourite 
and now at his fellow conspirators. The Count of Barcellos 
left, unwilling to be present at the consummation of the tragedy. 
Andeiro, pale and green with fright, was growing impatient at 
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the slow way in which hit men were irming, and in i tremaloos 
voice said to the Master: 

' You, sir, anyhow, mast have dinner with roe.' 

' I will not dine — I have done ao elsewhere,' waa the ansvrer. 

' Yes ; you shall dine,' said Andeiro, * and while yon are talk- 
ing 1 will tell them to get dinner ready.' 

But the favourite wu to dine no more, nor had he any 
intention of doing so Nfith the Master: his motive was flight, 
and as he was attempting to get out of the room the Master 
caught hold of him by the wrist. 

' Don't go,' said the Master, ' I want to tell you something 
first — now it's time for dinner.' 

The conspirators took their leave of the qaeen and dragged 
her favourite into an adjoining apartment, where the Master of 
Aviz struck him on the head with his dagger, and as he was 
struggling to get back to the queen's apartment Kuy Fereira 
laid him dead with a snord thrust. 

The palace gates were then closed and word was sent about 
the city for the people to run to the help of their popular 
favourite the Master, who, it was given out, was being murdered 
at the palace. 

Another scene in the tragedy was the murder of the Bishop 
of Lisbon, but to understand this we must take a glance at a 
certain religious dispute going on at the time, namely, the ques- 
tion as to whether allegiance should be given to the Pope or t<> 
the then anti-Pope. 

In 1378 there died at Kome, soon after he had arrived there, 
Pope Gregory the Eleventh, the last of the rightful line of Popes 
of Avignon, and the resumer of it at Rome, and Urban the 
Sixth was elected as the rightful Pope. But an anti-Pope, 
Robert, Cardinal of Geneva, a Frenchman, was elected by a dis- 
satisfied party, and was recognised by the French as the rightful 
Pope, and lived at Avignon, under the name of Clement the 
Seventh — not, of course, the real Clement the Seventh, one of 
the Medici Popes, who died two centuries afterwards at Rome. 
There was thus a schism in the Church that affected nations as 
well, France and Castille holding to the anti-Pope Clement, 
while Portugal held to the real Pope Urban. 
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After the murder of Andeiro, Alvaro Paes and his retainers 
observed that the bells of the cathedral had not been set ringing 
when the safety of the Master was known, as the other church 
bells had been. The bishop, a Castilian, who had taken the side 
of the anti-Pope Clement, had ordered the church door to be 
shut, and had gone up into one of the towers, but the mob burst 
the door open, got up into the towers, and threw the bishop out 
into the street, the Prior of Ouimaraens and a notary also perish- 
ing at their hands. The dead body of the prelate was dragged 
along the streets into the Rocio, where God was praised for the 
* justice Our Lord ordered to be done to Pope Urban the Sixth 
against their schismatic and Castilian traitor because he did not 
go along with Holy Mother Church.' 

Urban subsequently issued a brief pardoning the foul business 

of the murder of the bishop and prior on account of their schism. 

The Master of Aviz was eventually set up on the throne of 

Portugal as John the First, and had to make good his right, or 

rather his want of it, by force of arms. The Portuguese were 

eventually successful in the decisive battle of Aljubarrota. In 

the long military operations, exclusive of Aljubarrota, we have 

an opportunity of confinning the statement of Ranke, that the 

wars of the Middle Ages were usually carried on in a desultory 

fashion in comparison with the more decisive butchery of quite 

recent times. He is amused at the spectacle of two Italian 

armies, in some petty squabble, each manoeuvring so as to get 

out of the way of the other. The more warlike races of the 

Peninsula did not go in that direction so far as un warlike Italy ; 

they did get near to one another, but a great deal of time seems 

to have been spent in mere raiding and foraging and long sieges 

without proper appliances for assault : an instance of this is to 

be found in the siege of Lisbon by the Castilians in the war thai 

broke out through the King of Castille asserting his claims 

against the Portuguese usurper. Both were named John, each 

being the first of his name on his respective throne — John the 

First of Castille and John the First of Portugal. 

The Castilian lines are described as an * improvised city.' The 
king had his head-quarters at Lumiar, about five miles from the 
then city of Lisbon, and from the centre of the modem one, and 
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had an army of twentr-fi?e thousand men ander Prince Cbarles 
of Navarre and the Muter of Alcantara. They made light of 
the business they were apon, and mnnc and festivity resonnded 
througliout the camp. There were money changers, plen^ of 
booths for the sale of drinks, and whole streets of loose women — 
' just as in a town,' the author somewhat qaaintly remarks, per- 
haps as illustrative of one of the Middle Ages, when organisation 
in the direction in question seems to have been well advanced 
in more countries than one. The army had plenty of everything 
they did not want. For instance, they had plenty of rose-water, 
but were badly off for shoes. Moreover, 'Nobody thought of 
assaults ; it was almost like a pleasure encampment in the 
neighbourhood of Lisbon, a magnificent plot of land, an incom- 
partible sky, seductive landscapes, a sunny spring, play, banquets, 
women, looking on with folded arms at the inevitable collapse 
through hunger. Not even did they bring any materials for a 
siege, and scarcely any ladders and mantlets for assaulting the 

Horrors there were, but thf^ were not those of battle, but of 
famine and pestilence. 

' They had expelled from the city the useless mouths, the 
Jews, and the women of the town, whom ' (the latter we pre- 
sume) 'the Castilians received amicably.' The usual privations 
of siege arrived, and the author has given us the price to which 
provisions rose in the city : worked out in British money at the 
present rate of exchange we get aboat the following ; — 

Wheat, £5 168. a qaarter. 

Wine, Is. Id. to Is. 9d. a pint. 

A hen, £1 14s. 

An egg, lOd. 

An OS, £65. 

The price of wine does not at first show any great apparent 
extravagance, but when it is remembered that the price of wine 
at Lisbon is, and very likely was, aboat that of beer in London, 
the price it rose to dun'ng the siege becomes more conspicuous. 
It must also be remembered that money then went quite ten 
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times as far as it does now, and that to obtain the equivalent 
modern prices we must multiply the above by ten, let us say. 

If the condition of the besieged was bad, that of the besiegers 
was not to be envied, for all their feasting and gaiety. They 
were smitten with the plague. It was of the bubonic kind ; the 
symptoms were violent pains in the head, the eyes turned glassy, 
the speech was tremulous, and the walk hesitating like that of a 
drunken man ; then came nausea and vomiting, the eyes got 
bloodshot all over, and the features deformed : this took several 
weeks to come on. As the attack got worse and the fever hotter, 
haemorrhage and gangrene of the lungs set in, and then a 
general stupor in which the black death came on with tumours 
under the knee-joints and elsewhere. After death the body was 
found to be in an indescribable degree of dissolution that poisoned 
the atmosphere. 

The plague was bad in July, but in August it assumed the 
proportions of a huge epidemic. At first only the rank and file 
took it, but it now began to spread among the officers, and the 
attacks became sudden. The admiral, the grand chamberlain, 
and the marshal that died were cut open, salted, and exposed to 
the sun, or had the flesh cut away from their bones, and were 
then sewn up and taken home to be buried. By the end of 
August the Castilians were dying at the rate of two hundred a 
day, the total loss amounting to two thousand. The Castilians 
therefore found themselves obliged to raise the siege both by land 
and river, and the Constable was able to come to the relief of the 
city from Palmella on the other side of the Tagus. 

To what causes was the pestilence due ? Was it to the insani- 
tary condition that a camp of the Middle Ages may reasonably 
be supposed to be in, added to the torrid summer heat of Lisbon ? 
No ; causes there were, but not these. There were two causes 
at work — at least in the belief of the besiegers. One was an 
eclipse of the sun, from which the astrologers predicted mortality 
to the court ; and the other was that God was vindicating the 
rights of the Church against the Castilians, who had invaded 
them by taking the schismatic side of the anti-Pope, the so-' 
called Clement the Seventh. Such were the causes of the 
abandonment of the siege of Lisbon. 



rA« CatuUitU A'mm' Alrara. 



The hardihips w«f« not Utooe of battle, though they were, 
those of war. The desaltorineM of the gremter part of tbe cam-j 
pBigij, oombioed with a certain cbiralroos element that formed 
part of th« character of tbe Peniiuular from tbe aridity with. 
which iU inhabitants then read tbe books of k nigh t-errsn try, 
that Cervantes aftemards assigned to the secalor arm of the 
housekeeper to light tbe fires with, has an illustration towutls 
tbe close of the campaign of which the siege of Lisbon was the 
first <i)wratton. 

' Nan'AlTuei, Don' belter ' <fram an illneat) ' went to Erora, and wrote 
to the Blatter of Suilufjo and tbe Hospital, att-i to the Admiral and to all 
the Tunla bet*»«n the Tagui and the Guadinoa to meet t<^ther and 
hinder the Caatiltani from entering the distiHct. He knew that tbe Haater 
of Santiago of Caatille waa threalening hiui with two thonaand laaoea. 
Nuno hail two thousand Unces and croubowi un boneback, and dve hun- 
dred infantry and foot croubuwimen, and on tbe nnrthern frontier thtt 
king had twice aa many. While the Castilian geaeral was getting ready, 
a letter arrived froni Kuno inform i[i<,' him of the intended attack, aoeord- 
ing to the then chiralrous notion of war. As tbe invaders advanced, th^ 
had a wriea of akirmishes with tbe reapera who were getting in the harreat 
from the comfielda where the Portn^iese were foraging and capturing. 
Remembering the critical day of Valverde, Nnao kept hia eye constantly 
on tbe high ground on the hurizuii, and in one ptaoe aaw the dark grey of 
thu monntaiiiB dotted over with white. It waa tbe tents of the Caatiliana, 
and Bijon a trumpeter came from tbe Master of Santiago to tbe Constable, 
who was seated on hia camp-bed. 

' " Sonbor," said the messenger on his knees, " the Slaster of Santiaco, 
my master, and Don Pedro Ponc«i and other brds nnd knij^hts who are 
with tbem yonder at Feira, a league and a half otf, send nurd that yon 
may net ready for battle, and that it is appruai^hing, for cbey themselt'ea 
.r. r..dy." 

' ■' Welcome with such newB,'' wiis tbe answer. 

' IfuDO lent an esquire to tbe enemy, and the trumpeter cnme bitck to 
■ay that the Master uf Santiago was waiting for him, but Nuno would not 
risk an attack on the beighta or o[i tbe castle. | 

'" Why so many questions and answers," he said angrily, "if they want 
battle, it must be there un tbe flat ground iu tbe valley of the Almeida, 
that they were treading on." 

' The battle did not get to much beyond skirmishing, wasting tbe lands 
of the Master of Santiago, and polling down and burning his olive trees, 
Nuno marching three leagues iiS to Zafra while tbe skirmisbing was going 
on. Here there was a disturbance from tbe wine the foot-soldiers had 
drunk, and Nuno lost his mantle while quelling it. On thi 
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Ghristi he went and encamped at Burguillos, where the enemy had seven 
hundred lanoes, and celebrated the feast with a procession in his camp, 
just as if he had been at home instead of close to the enemy.' 

There was evidently much of worldly prudence in the char- 
acter of the Constable, who would not attack the Gastilians at a 
disadvanta£:e to himself. He had shown it earlier in the cam- 
paign, when attacking walled towns before the break of day was 
a favourite stratagem of his. 

The battle of Aljubarrota, however, was by no means desul- 
tory, the contending parties coming to hard knocks. The two 
Johns were now face to face to try the question between Spanish 
right and Portuguese nationality. 

Both kings were present in person, but John of Oastille was 
illy and could hardly be said to be in command; his actual 
commanders at the front were the Marquis of Villena and the 
Masters of Alcantara and Calatrava. John of Portugal was 
himself in command on his side, under him being the Constable 
and Mem Rodrigues and Ruy Mendes. The Spaniards had 
immense advantages, including that of sixteen pieces of artillery, 
the first brought into action in the Peninsula. They laboured, 
however, under an important disadvantage, as understood at the 
time ; they were in spiritual allegiance to a schismatic Pope — a 
defect that not even all the artillerv of Woolwich could have 
atoned for ; and the artillery decided this, for out of the first 
three men that it killed one was an Englishman, and two brothers, 
Portuguese and esquires, killed by the same stone ball, had 
been known to kill a priest while saying mass, so that the 
cannon-balls did little but demonstrate that they were instruments 
in the hand of God and the Church, who could not allow them 
to be effective weapons in the hands of schismatics against those 
who followed the lawful Pope, The Archbishop of Braga, more- 
over, clad in armour, and wearing his rochet over his coat-of- 
mail, and an image of the Virgin for a plume on his helmet, went 
about the field of battle confessing and absolving, in the name of 
the rightful Pope, Urban, and recommending the soldiers to 
repeat the words, et verbum caro factum est, the last three words 
of which, caro factum est^ they irreverently translated in carofeito 
i e»tey meaning a dear busifiess this. 
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Tlie spiritual precaution, too, had been taken to 
foun(ialion of two monasteries, one by the Master — or 
we must now call him — and one by the Constable. 

King John made good his word by founding the Convento da^ 
Batalba, or Battle Abbey, upon the battle-field. It took eight' 
architects about a hundred and fifteen years to build it, and was 
never finished; indeed, one of its chapels is called the Capella| 
Iraperfeita, or Unfinisbed Chapel. It was given to friars of the I 
Dominican order, the Black Friars. 

The Constable also made good his vow by building the priory 
and church of Nossa Senbora do Vencimento, or Our Lady of 
Victory, commonly called the Carrao, for the Carmelites or 
White Friars, upon a rocky eminence above Lisbon. 

Both churches have now an air of melancholy grandeur about 
them. The Battle Abbey is tenantless and destitute of internal ! 
use or ornament: it stands in a little village as a monument of 
departed greatness. An occasional pilgrim comes to inspect it 
from the point of view of its being, like the Carmo, a choice 
specimen of Gothic, the two churches being the only Gothic ones 
in Portugal, but there are no friars there now to offer him hos- 
pitality. He will have to seek the little inn, with the bush over 
the door, and will have to eat his dinner in tlie Utile inu-parlour, 
amid occasional visits by the hens and chickens, the dog, the cat, 
and the pig. In the Carmo he will see even greater wreck. It 
is the only building now standing in Lisbon that bears traces of 
the celebrated earthquake of 1755. The rubbish that was cast 
down has been cleared away, but with this exception, the build- 
ing stands just as it did after the earthquake, and the visitor, 
standing at one end of the nave, and looking up through where 
the roof once was into the bine sky of Lisbon, and noticing the 
remaining delicate early English arches, can trace the direction 
of the waves of the earthquake ; where they were in a transverse 
direction to the arches, the latter have' been shaken down orluj^ 
their stones more or less displaced, but where the eartfa^i 
went in the same direction with the arches from pier to piMi 
stones that are still standing have not moved from their 
position. Both the Battle Abbey and *J^e Carmo tell 
former power and greatness, and present, "^d desolatii 
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X«t nB see how the moDey was got that built the priory and 
church of the Carmo. John and Nnno, in the coarse of their 
warlike patriotism, had not neglected immber one. Indeed, it 
had been hinted that they meant to divide the whole kingdom 
between them. Property poured in npon them, the caasea of ita 
acquisition of it being not invariably very clear. The confisca- 
tion of that of Portagnese, who had cast in their lot with the 
Castilians, who, after all, were in the right, and of that of the 
Moors, who appear to have been still in the possession of lands 
near Lisbon, seem to have been two chief sources of acq^uiution. 
A Jew, too, seems occasionally to have had an eye to the main 
chance kept upon him. The Carmo was endowed with, among 
other property, the goods that Alvaros had got from John's mur- 
der of the favourite, Andeiro; this iaheritance seems to have 
troubled his conscience, and the donation of it to a priory would 
help to cover the sin of his friend and master. Another piece of 
property that went to the new priory had baen that of a Jew 
named David Negro, and was the first that John had given 
Nuno. 

In 1745 there was published at Lisbon the Chronica dot 
Carmelitas, the Chronicle of the Carmelites, by Father Joseph 
Pereira de Sant'Arma, an authority from whom Senhor Oliveira 
Martius draws a portion ot the information so ably embodied in 
his book: among other passages is one referring to the endow- 
ment of the Carmo, which runs in English as follows ; — 

' Ha ordered to endow and to make donation to the iaid monasteiy of 
certain goods and legacias that he possessed, that by the rents of it the 
said mooasteij he ornamented with the ornament that for it were better, 
and for the repair of the fabric of the Church of the said Monastery for 
the friars or other Religious or women who in it might be for them to 
always have maintenance and clothing that be suitable for them, the which 
legacies and goods are those which hereinafter follow. First the governor's 
house within the district of Ourem and with the properties of Pombal and 
of Leiria and of Thomar and of Ourem with all the other houses and rents 
and dues and properties which to the said house pertain, and the proper- 
Ik's whifh werv.- fnnii D^iviil Kl^i-o, ;iiid Ui^ »:,1,:L-- 1.1 ilia of CorroyoB by 
the house ol Ayres Piies \.\\:iX :\tu iu the district uf Ahnnda, and the salt- 
mnrahes of Algonorand of Amora and of Arrt.'iitGl;t mid of Corroyos, the 
whioh ■«'' ~ ^'"^CitkB and lands be said be had from his Lord the 

King.' 
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Oar own coantrymen come in for a ffftod share of the history 
making l>y John and Nuno. John sent news of his victory t 
England, where his ambassador, Feminand de Albuquerque, an 
Ijonrenijo Foga^a were enlisting troops and negotiating ai 
alliance. From this we gather one more evidence that EnglaiM 
was then coming forward as a power in the world. Note fa 
instance the chance expression of Queen Leonor as to the waj 
the English U5e<l their arms. 

On the Castilian side succour had been asked from the anti 
Pope Clement, and in answer to the reqaest the King of Fraod 
promised to send two thousand lances; but at tbe moment thil 
news reached the Castilians there arrived on the field befon 
Chaves, whicb John and Xuno were besieging, an Englisl 
messenger who had landed at Oporto with a request for mon 
transport ships, as John of Gaunt was getting ready in force 
and orders H-er« forthwith sent to Lisbon for Affonso Fuitado t< 
sail for England with six galleys and twelve ships to fetch th( 
English troops : this was at the beginning of 1380. 

Not that John sincerely wished for victory by the Englisl 
over the Castilians: he wanted to play one party off against th( 
other, to use the English to oppose the Castilians but not to sel 
Up John of Gaunt upon the throne of Castille, where he would 
become too formidable. Juhn was circumspect; 'it was necessarj 
to preserve the Castilian throne, but weakened, in the hands ul 
the present possessor, and for that purpose it was necessary t< 
hold out his hand to the English, but to restfaiii their ambition. 

There arrived at Lamego about the end of July John Gil ol 
Oporto and tiie esquire Gomes Eaniies, bearers of letters from 
the duke, who had landed at Corunna a few days before. There 
had arrived Affonso Furtado's squadron that had conveyed t* 
Engliind the news of the battle of Aljubarrota, and along with 
it there had come a great fleet of powerful ships with some 
thousands of men-at-arms. Tlie military force is variously stated 
at from five to ten thousand. There were altogether a hundred 
ships, each with a hundred and eighty to two hundred oarsmen. 

John of Gaunt is described as 'a man in the prime of life, 
tall and upright as a pine ; but he was said to be the most liber- 
tine creature in England.' He bad brought with him a numeroin 
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court in attendance upon himself and his daughters, who were 
destined to sit as queens upon tlie two thrones of the Peninsula. 
Of the difference between the grandeur of the court of John of 
Gaunt and the simplicity of that of the Master of Aviz we have 
the following description : — 

' The splendid court of the English and the plain host of the Portuguese 
met on a plain formed by the widening of the Minho. John had with him 
five hundred lances, two thousand men and forty horses in apparel of 
state, their trappings embroidered with the arms and device of the king. 
Jackets of white fustian with St. George's crosses in blood colour were 
worn by the horsemen to cover their coats of mail^ that had got rusty and 
dilapidated in the exigencies of a long campaign^ poorly and rudely decked 
with designs and coats of arms of very primitive device ; or they wore jer- 
kins of tanned leather or scale-armour enough to cover the trunk but without 
any attempt at splendour or ornament, a common uniform of that small, 
tawny, and inexperienced people, accustomed only to the hardship of war 
and yet ignorant of the pleasures and civilities of life. Only John, in 
complete armour, but substituting for a helmet the bonnet then worn in 
the Peninsula, wore a mantle of silk. On the other hand the English, the 
flower of the knighthood of the world, had fifty herculean barons and 
knights in blue and yellow, with three hundred men-at-arms and six hun- 
dred horse and foot archers under the command of the Constable John. 
The splendour of the cloaks and mantles, made of velvet from France and 
cloth from Flanders, broidered and edged with gold and silver over the 
shining armour ; the imperious attitude of their heads, on which stood 
erect plumed helmets, and the patronising superciliousness of their looks, 
filled our people with envious reticence, aggravated by the forced separa- 
tion imposed by mutual ignorance of each other's language. 

' This same day the Duke invited the King to a dinner in a tent erected 
for the purpose, but so resplendent with hangings and tapestries that one 
would think the feast was being held in one of the opulent palaces of the 
English. In the banqueting tent crossways at one end appeared the royal 
table over a carpet of flowers and under a canopy of flags of gold brocade, 
on which were quartered the arms of England, France, and Castille, lions, 
fleurs-de-lys, and leopards. The sideboards were loaded with dishes and 
table furniture guarded by gigantic archers holding bows of the height of 
a man ; and behind the sideboards were seats, on one row of which were 
trumpeters and drummers, and on the other singers and minstrels who 
performed alternately during the dinner ; thundering with the sharp 
stridour of the metal and the dull beat of the drum, or lulling with the 
chorus of the singers and the Arab-fashioned songs of the troubadours. 
In the centre of the high table, raised above the rest, sat the king, and by 
his side, but lower, the Duke of Lancaster. At their table sat the Bishops 
of Braga and Oporto and another, and the Constable Nun'Alvares and 
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John of Hollmnd. Lopo FentMidM Paebaoo wu cap-b«u>ar to tlw Kin^, 
Mid Sir T1ri«rTT de guuiura of Hunkolt to tba Dnka. 

' Along the length of the tent w«m ftrrmngod one on e«ch tide, parpen- 
dieulM'ljt to thmt ot the king, tiro t*blM for the oodcL In the centre of 
the right, ma the place of bononr, were the Portogneee militar; orden, 
thongh their Huten were kbient, the Huter of Suitikgo had died on 
return from England on the completion of hU minion, the Hatter of the 
order of Chritt U7 ill at Tbomar, and the Master of Ariz waa there aa 
King ; but in place of the Haatera there were aeated Ferdinand Rodriguea, 
commandant-major of A*iz and future regent of Portugal during the ex- 
pedition to Ceuta, and old Diogo Lopea Pacbeoo, now let looee throOKh 
the revolution from the exile in which he waa expiating the murder of 
Iftez de Caatro. One of hia aooa waa on hia right, and the other waa cap- 
bearer to the king. On the opposite side were seated Taaco Martins de 
Mello the old, Lopo Diaa, whose grandfather died at Aljabarrota, with the 
chief standard-bearer Gil Tasqiies and others, old men with their white 
lucki hanging down from their heads, and bojs in the hajdaj of yootfa, 
the remains of the Portugal ot the paat, and the chiiming-np of the new- 
nation that on that day, shining with the lustre of victory, took ita place 
at the table of the nations of Europe. 

' The table opposite to them waa for the clergy, presided over by the 
Abbot of Alcobsfa, John de Ornellaa, the powerful seigneur of fifteen 
towna and two castles and the warder of four ports on the coast. There 
were also seated the Prior of Santa Cruz at Coombra and sereral noblemen 
ai well as clergymen. Round the table the English lords waited npoit 
their Portuguese guests, offering them the huge dishes that bad been pre- 
pared , and through the npetiings of the hung tapestry entered the ple&sant 
light of an autumn afternoon in the rich plain of the Minho, where the 
country -folk, unused to such a sight, were elbowing one another, -.hi;ir 
oyes staring with greed and envy, crowding, listening, sniffing at tlte 
fanciful ricltiiess and the successive dishes that were offered, extravag^int 
cookery in which the refinement of civilisation waa incongruously mingled 
with barbarism nt that undecided and confused epoch between the tradi- 
tions of cultured antiquity and the practical recollections of the lavloaa 
living derived from war and depreiiaticm. The grotesque — a type ol the 
Mi<5illo A^ea — "lui to he suen in tiie greediness with which the onlocliora 
received the jnkfs of the buffoonB. calculated to effect digestion in over- 
liulen stcimachs. 

' The Duke ordered a hundred gold nobles to be diatributed among tho 
jestBrs, and tlie poor people outside were allowed to consume the reniaina 
of iihe Hiimptnoiis banquet ; then the duke's msjor-domo entered, and at 
the sound of the trnuipet advanced towards the royal table and cried ont^ 
" Great 1 Great \ From the most high and mighty seigneur, Joki c^' 
Gaunt, King of Oastille and Leon, Duke of Lancaster," which wordi 
echoed in chorus by all the trumpeters and minstrels. The shat 
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eyening now began to come on, the nobles left tbe tent to digest their 
repast, and tbe people entered in a crowd to devour the remains. 

' The following day it was the tarn of the Portuguese to entertain their 
friends. The tent of the Eong of CastiUe, which had been captured at 
Aljubarrota, and had served for conferences, had not arrived, but an 
improvised one was constructed in the form of an arbour made of branches 
of trees by the side of the river. Instead of opulence, there was pictur- 
esque simplicity. Nuno was the controller of the arrangements, and the 
feast, though simple, was excellent.' 

This description is drawu by the aathor from the Chronicles 
of Froissart and those of Ferdinand Lopes. Lopes describes 
^ John, Duke of Alencastro ' as a man of well-made members, 
tall and straight, and ^ not with the amount of flesh that the size 
of his body required.' 

A treaty was concluded by which John was to marry Philippa 
of Lancaster, the Duke was to renounce all right to Portugal, 
the King was to advance troops to the Duke, and the Duke was 
to cede certain towns in Spain — when he got them. 

The greater part of this little arrangement did not come off, 
and John never intended that it should. He seems to have been 
a consummate politician, not particularly scrupulous, but wise 
enough to see that if he was to get on himself, he must help 
others as well, or at least pretend to. * There can be no manner 
of doubt,' says Senhor Oliveira, ' that John never believed in the 
ultimate success of the attainments of the crown of Castille by 
the Duke of Lancaster.' Nor did he care much for Philippa, 
though he was wise enough to accept the match. His vows as 
Master of Aviz did not need to stand much in the way. They 
had been already partly broken by his relations with Inez, 
daughter of Pedro Esteves, by whom he had a son, afterwards 
made Count of Barcelloe and Duke of Bragan9a, and Beatrice, 
afterwards Countess of Arundel, and he could be dispensed by 
Pope Urban from what was left of the vows. 

The expedition did not do much towards putting the Duke of 
Lancaster on the throne of Castille. The military operations 
were conducted with the usual loitering, and when the summer 
set in, the heat of the climate and the intemperance of the 
English played havoc among them ; the archers usually went to 
bed drunk. Twelve barons of England, quite eighty knights. 
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and two hundred esquires, all gentlemen, and of * archers and 

such sort ' of people, more than five hundred died. 

The net resolt of the expedition was tolerably satisfactory to 

both England and Portugal, and is ably summed up by Senhor 

Oliveira : — 

'The two English sisten being queens of the principal states of the 
Peninsala, contributed largely to the establishment of the new dynasty of 
Aviz, at first raised upon the shields of the national will by the heroism of 
the Constable and the tact of the defender of the kingdom. In spite of 
the accidents that befel John of Gaunt, it did not fail to be profitable, on 
the whole, to himself, because he got crowns for his two daughters, and to 
us because the royal sisterhood put an end to a state of tension that had 
existed for long years, and the fortunate marriage of John the First pro- 
duced children who reflected credit upon their country.* 

The last is an allusion to John's four sons — Duarte, the pains- 
taking and conscientious, if somewhat too narrow-minded king ; 
Pedro, the soldier, scholar, and traveller ; poor Ferdinand, the 
hostage to the Moors ; and Henry, their persistent humbler, the 
setter-down of their piracies, and the sender forth of explorers to 
the west coast of Africa that preceded the immense colonisation 
affected by their countrymen. Our English John of Gaunt was 
the grandfather of the father of maritime discovery. 

The rise of the dynasty of Aviz had domestic consequences as 
well as foreign. The war against Spain had indeed been right 
against right, for the Master of Aviz was a mere adventurer, but 
his might was raised upon the rights of his people, and the king 
could not and did not forget them. ' The throne of John the 
First, raised by a democracy through the necessities of war, laid 
its foundations and rested its weight on the ancient institution 
of the national Cortes.' We accordingly find the rise of law, 
and of a standing army centralised in the Crown, as conse- 
quences of the union between king and people ; and, as another 
consequence, the decadence of the feudal aristocracy. The 
transition lets in light upon some curious ways in the Peninsula 
in the fourteenth century : — 

' Of the ancient aristocratic society, whose roots could be traced deep 
down into centuries long past, even up to the remote ages of the conquest 
by the Visigoths, of that court of barons and knights whose supreme 
system of rule was a nobility constructed out of brute violence, it might 
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be said that nothing remained after the dissolution of the former monarchy 
in the folly prevailing at the court of King Ferdinand. Instead of the 
dissolute habits of the feudal society in its last process of spontaneous 
decay, there arose the austerity of new customs, and in place of the dis- 
order and violence of the authority of the feudal nobles of the past, there 
now arose a royal authority claiming to govern the whole country with 
texts out of codes of law. Arms had to give place to the toga, and the 
king, who in the olden times was merely the chief or general of the barons, 
now appeared in a new character clothed with judge's ermine, and presid- 
ing in a court full of lawyers. Government did not now mean just how to 
fight or to manage a feof ; it meant the ultimate and absolute authority of 
the Grown over all lands and all vassals. ' 

This legal constitution that was brought about, Senhor 
Oliveira calls the new society. It was not, though, to the taste of 
the Constable Alvares, who loved kings and knights, and chiv- 
alry and war and heroism. Like Don Quixote, he had read 
books of chivalry in his youth ; his king must be an ideal one, 
and he felt the loss of that ideal. He accordingly felt that he 
was no longer wanted, and the lofty ideal that his chivalric habits 
had conceived, were no longer to be realised in this world, and 
that he must accordingly find it in the next, so Nuno Alvares 
betook himself to the Carmo, and became first prior of it. 

In the priory he often imagined himself in conversation with 
the Virgin of the Assumption and the Prophet Elijah. He 
dedicated his sword to Elijah as the warlike prophet, and as the 
patriarch of the Carmelites, who had been for so many hundred 
years waiting at the head of the armies of the Lord to descend 
upon the earth to exterminate the unclean and fearful anti- 
Christ. His over-wrought imagination figured to him sins to be 
remitted and crimes to be expiated, and those, too, in a life that 
had been stainless in its private character, and violent only in so 
far as it had been passed in the adventures incident to practical 
loyalty and patriotism. 

One day the ambassador of Castillo visited the new prior in 
the Carmo. The prior, in his habit, looked as though dressed in 
grave clothes. 

^ Shall you never take off that shroud,' said the ambassador. 

* Only if the King of Castillo again go to war with Portugal,' 
replied the prior ; * and in that case, if I am not in my grave, I 
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shall serve at the same time both the order I am professed in aad 
the land that gave me existence.' 

At last the end of the Constable arrived. It ia grapbicallj' 
related b; Senhor Oliveira from Sant' Anna's Chronica dot Car^ 
melitae : — 

' It was Allhalloira' Eva, and the beUs wen ringing in the F«aat of All 
Saiuta. The commniutf wsb pnying in tha church.' Bj the bedaide of 
the djing mim a friar wu reading the Paaaion from the gospel of the 
heloved discipls. Outside waa the popuUce, who had already ooneidered 
the Constable as canonised, congregated together in grief in the pretnncta 
of the priory, and sobbing when they heard the bell tolling. The cUngoar 
of the metal opened ap latent thought!, and a flood of sympathy inundated 
til hearts. There was the utmost anxiety. Within the cell there were 
already gathered John and hie children. Daarte hod been to see hint every 
day. The King was sobbing violently ; as soon as he had entered the cell, 
he had thrown himself upon the bed and cast his arms aronnd the emaci- 
ated form of the dying man. Nna'Alvares rose on his pallet ; his emaci- 
ikted face seemed like wax, and his beard fell down on his breast like snoir. 
The embrace of the two friends was long, and of the one that was dying 
and the one that was living, it was the lutter that appeared the sufferer, 
bathed in tears, with his broad and powerful face agitated, his breast 
heaving and brain wandering as there came rushing in the crowd of images 
of the critical moments and the pleasant hours of the long campaign that 
had made him into a king. He uwed the crown to this poor monk iu 
miserable agony on his pallet ; he owed him everything, and yet he him- 
self was left living, looking on at his friend dying like a beggar, like those 
beggars at the gate and in the cloister and church of the monastery, in rags 
and tatters, halt and lame, who were mourning aloud the loss of their Oon- 
stable. . . The friar by his side was reading the Passion in a melan- 
choly tone, and when, at the moment when Jesus shows his mother to the 
beloved disciple, he came to the words, ecce JUvut fuui, the head of the 
Constable fell upon his breast, which gave one last sigh, and the end 

The Constable had played his part welt iu life, and had, more- 
over, helped to bring about more than he had intended, even 
what he did not approve, the new society, or legally constitu- 
tional and centralised government in place of the feudal. 

' The throne of John the First, raised by a democracy through the 
necessities of war, laid its foundations and rested its weight on the ancient 
institution of the national Cortes, which having acclaimed the king, were 
recognised ae the origin of sovereignty. The lawyers, bringing forward 
this point of support in order to subdue the old aristocratic society, pro- 
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ceeded with conscious astuteness^ and then claimed as their own, without 
the necessity of further discussion, the absolutist conclusion almost religi- 
ously arrived at in the schools of Italy, where law had long been taught. 

* It was a singular thing that after a war lasting ten years, a throne con- 
tracted on the battlefield, steeped in blood, and raised on shields and 
lances, was not an aristocratic and military one ; from which it is to be 
seen what were the native forces at work at the time, while there is also to 
be seen the natural political insight of the king, who knew from what 
direction he ought to make it appear that it came. The revolution cast { 

aside once and for all the former animalism of the Middle Ages, and the 
laws based upon relationship. Portugal rose out of the war inspired by 
the new spirit, which saw by the light of increasing knowledge the State as 
an ideal edifice constructed by the art of man. It was a dawn breaking 
upon the mediaeval night.' 

One new element was the foundation of a standing army 
instead of ha\'ing to trust to the mercy of vassals. John got 
together on a permanent footing three thousand two hundred 
lancers, and fifteen thousand - efficient men. The permanent 
force was not entrusted to the nobility ; its commanding officers 
were mostly esquires, while some had the rank of captain ; and 
three hundred, taken from the existing military orders, were 
naturally under the command of their own masters or priors. 
Similarly the suits of armour, which were deposited in armouries 
scattered over the kingdom, were mostly entrusted to the masters 
and priors of the military orders or to the higher clergy. 

Under the heading of the new society^ there is sketched for us 
an exceedingly interesting picture of the re-construction in Por- 
tugal, as in other countries in the west of Europe, of society oat 
of the violence and barbarism of feudalism. The feudal state 
came to an end in one way or another, and a centralised Govern- 
ment, able to enforce a law of its own all over the country, came 
into operation, the king being not merely a sort of chief baron, a 
mere primate among equals, bat the real head of the State. In 
England the feudal period may be said to have ended with the 
Wars of the Eoses', late in the fifteenth century, but in Portugal 
it ended nearly a hundred years earlier, at the rise into power of 
the Master of Aviz. It was then that the civil law got firmly 
established over the kingdom, though it had been making its way 
into the country long before, and we are accordingly introduced 
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to the CTolatioD at the dril Uw of the Uad from the canon law 
of the Charch. 

From the very beginning of the mooarch; in Portngtl, the 
Enropean •cfaools of Uw bad some influence there throngh the 
favour shown by King AfFonso Henriqnes to cme John the 
Peculiar, as he was called. Bishop of Oporto, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Braga, who was said to be learned in utroque jure, 
— that is to say, we presume, in the law of the Cborch as well 
as that of the State, thongb the Uw of the Und was not yet 
emandpated from the canon Uw, 'nor had the teachers of it 
abandoned the Church, or the stadenta of it the cloisters.* 
Affoneo Henriqnes also had at his court one Alberto, Pro/etaor 
of Law, and his saccessor, Sancbo the First, sent to MiUn for 
the celebrated Uwyer, Leonard, whom be made his counsellor, 
and hU successor continued the practice of Sancbo ; but under 
John the conrt of law attained a much higher organisation. 

' Jn the two court* of Justice, or lUlatioiu, the judges appointed bj th« 
King were the saperior onea, and between them sat Doctor Mangancha. 
■ . Betide* the councillorH and officials of the Courts of ReUtions, the 
body of legist! also counted the licentiate, John Oil, prociiTstor or minister 
of ways and ntesns ; Bachelor Alvsro Pires, canon of the cathedral of Lis- 
bon, who exorcised the office of common-lair judge ; Doctor John Mendea, 
chief insgiitrate, and hii aasistants, Ruf and Vssco Fernandes. Such was 
tlie pononat staff of thu court that was the successor of the Aula Regia of 
(ho warriors, before whom the Jewish treasurer crawled on his knees like 
a fawning spaniel.' 

Under John — 

' The reform of the military institutions, of which Nuno did not disdain 
the paternity, brought iiuplioit consequences which be bad perhaps not 
fiireieen. As soon as the army became permanent and paid by the king, 
Instead of being the contributions of contingents by the vassals, who were 
more or less kings themselves in their lands and titles, the military power 
had to bo separated from the civil and both centralised in the king. Heuue 
there came fur the civil power the institution of asahta, by which the body 
of Jitdgei spread over the kingdom to try oases in the king's name ; and on 
aueuiint of the payment of the army it was necessary to augment the 
revenues of the omitn, hitherto limited to the rents of the orowu lands 
Mid to fees on certain privileges such as seigneurage on the coining of 
money : hence also the institution of the excise, which became permanent 
in the oruwn, to provide for public expenses, also an increase in the land 
tax, a tax on salt, and legacy dues on the ioherilanoes of the Moors, also 
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the revision and assignation of the revenues of vacant bishoprics. Medd- 
ling with the rights of property, the sacred base of aristocratic society and 
foundation of sovereignty itself^ the temptations increased, and the 
appetite got whetted through the imperial notions of antiquity^ and the 
idea of annulling the exorbitant donations granted during the war made 
the mouths water of builders of the new monarchy. 

' From this origin came the lei mentod, excluding from successorship to 
the royal grants all but the male first-born, and determining the reversion 
to the crown in default of such. . . . With the institution of the ex- 
cise came the abolition of internal custom-houses for foreign goods, which 
could now be freely transmitted over the whole kingdom, centralised 
economically in the crown. With the hi mental, which diminished lord- 
ship over property, came the abolition of personal labour by the sons of 
the farmers. . . . Such was the body of legislation that the chancellor 
codiBed during the hard blows of the Castilian war. The legal notions of 
antiquity had their way, and the new monarchy rose upon a reformed 
society. The Roman law served as the text book for pleadings ; the King 
sent to the chamber of Lisbon two books containing the Institutes of 
Justinian and the Comments of Bartolo, that by them it might he acted and 
sentence given. They were enclosed in lead, and hung by chains to the 
wall as real treasures. 

'Military service was detached from ownership of land. The nobles 
still enjoyed the rents of their lands, but military service, sovereignty, and 
vassallage were the exclusive appanage of the crown, s^d to allow nobles 
to have private vassals would be to re-enter into the olden times with 
their train of disorders that had just been recovered from. King there 
must be, one sovereign over all vassals and commander-in-chief of the 
kingdom. The relations of the nobility to their tenants in all matters 
such as rents and leases were referable to the law of the land, and must 
drop all old notions of sovereignty. 

* A lease at that time was an assignment paid for in kind, not merely 
with a fixed and agreed upon rent in money, but also in yield, which rents 
and yields were collected by the lessor for his own use and profits. It was 
a civil agreement in which signorial right was recognised in tithe : but to 
sanction the sovereign and feudal character of this along with military 
service as the constable wanted, was a thing that could not be. 

'The donations of the king were of two classes,* allodial or merely 
signorial ; they were devised or reverting to the family. The first were 
granted with perpetual and irrevocable title with right to dispose of them 
by will, or inter vivos ; they were hereditary, and in them the lord alone 
ruled the inhabitants, and took a part of their produce fixed upon by cus- 
tom or according to the register. The other grants were called loans, 
commanderies, hotwurs, and were rarely feofs (for pure feudalism never 
existed among us), words significant of eventuality and conditions in the 
holding or participation in it by another. All sorts of .properties and 
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rights were granted htrrditarUy, lands, lordships over towns, orowi 

rents, commaiidenhips of towns, also of fortresses, thoiidb for ■< 

the tendency of tbo kings hod been to grant these last only o 

hast, because military authority, the basis of Bovereignt]r, 

getting along the rood to the point it nun> reached of exclusive p 

by the crown. ... If property was granted, as it often was, withoat 

express stipulation of reversion, the grantees soon became hereditary, 

althoQgh their titles to the properties did not specify il.' 

It is curious to see how war and feudalism — tliou«h not perhaps 
' pure ' — worked out the destruction of the latter. John had laid 
Lis handa on all the property he could get, and had shared it with 
Nuno, who in his turn had scattered gifts among his followem. 
Patriotism paid the pair of them very well At the end of the 
war, an immense booty in the shape of landed property was 
fouud to be in the hands of the leaders. There had been vastly 
too much plunder in the whole thing, and John, as soon as he 
was pretty firm on his throne, saw that a good deal of it would 
have to be disgorged by tlie grantees of the property. Hence the 
support of the courts of law, or civil power, by the king against 
tbe power of the nobles. 

Among the means found by the chancellor, John dos Regras, 
to get back some of the property, was that of purchase by the 
state of grants made hurriedly during the war, and this was one 
of the proposals made by the king at a convention of his nobles 
at Pai;o da Serra, and many of the nobles were expropriated of 
their properties by purchase. The prices paid for some of them 
are recorded : — John Fernandes got 8,000 doubloons, or about 
£5,000, and bis brother Lopo 1,500 doubloons, or about £938, 
and Martin Vasques, faihir-ln-law to the chancellor, got 7,000 
doubloons, or about £i,375. Reckoning their uot more than ten 
years' service during the length of the war, and the then probably 
tenfold value of money, the above amounts represent the res- 
pective payments for tbe services rendered, and give £938 to 
£5,000 a year, not bad pay for military officers, even though de- 
ferred. As soon as these three worthies had realised their booty 
in cash they went over and joined the Castilians. 

It sounds curious to describe a book written before another as 
a. sequel to the latter, yet such we may fittingly term The Sons 
of Dom John, though written by the same author before Tht 
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^ifo of NurCAlvares. The Sons of Dom John narrates the 
events in the reign of the Master of Aviz as John the First, 
including those of the greatest period of European geographical 
discovery, in which Henry the Navigator, one of his sons, played 
80 important a part. 

The two books together show an interesting pictnre of the rise 
of a modern state out of the ashes of feudalism. 

0. J. WiLLDBY. 



Art. III.— MR. GROSS ON SCOTTISH GUILDS. 

The Gild Merchant: A Contribution to British Municipal 
History. By CHARLES GROSS, Ph.D. 2 Volumea Ox- 
ford. 1890. 

AMONG the institutions of the Middle Ages, few were of 
greater importance, and are more deserving of careful 
study than the Gilda Mercatoria or Merchant Guild. Though 
by no means exciting, its history is intensely interesting, and 
throws a flood of light npon the social as well as upon the in- 
dustrial and commercial life of mediaeval Europe. In our own 
country it has not attracted that amount of attention which it 
rightly deserves. Though the list of authorities which Mr. 
Gross has printed at the end of his first volume is somewhat 
formidable, the number of works it includes which have been 
written by English authors on the history of Guilds in general, 
is remarkably small. On the Continent the institution has been 
more fortunate. In France and Germany and elsewhere there 
is a fairly large literature in connection with it Among others 
may be mentioned the contributions of Wilda, Gierke, Karl 
Hegel, Georg von Bulow, and Vander Linden. Across the 
Atlantic, also, the subject would appear to be attracting a 
considerable amount of attention. Mr. Gross himself, though 
his work issues from the Clarendon Press, and in its original 
form appeared at Gottingen, is the Instructor in Uistory at the 
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Harrwd UmTcnity. Hr. hA\vy^ bowerer, who has writtoi 
two most admirmble chapters on the Merchant and Oaft 
Gtdlds in his Hittory of EeottomU* though a pn^essor in the 
same UDiTersily, belongs to Oxford. 

Ur. Groses principal theme is the EogKA Uerchant Gnild. 
With bis b«atment of that we do not propose here to deal, 
bat, ID paasiag, one or two remarks umj be Tentared npon it. 
For the first time, Hr. GroM has made easily acceaeible to 
Btndents a large mass of matenals ia conoectioD with the 
ancient Guilds, chiefly in the shape of charters aod ordiaaaces, 
which were previonsly widely scattered or published only in 
fragments, and which for the study of the SQbject are indis- 
pensable. The theories of Professor Bretano respecting the 
origin and early development of Gruildsit h^ has efiectnallv' 
dissipated, and rendered donbtful some of the specnlattons 
which have been funnded apon them hy Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
In opposition to Messrs. Merewether and Stephens, Mr. Gross 
has shown that the Merchant Gnild was not a mere mercantile 
uBSociatioD, devoid of public innctions, but was at one time an 
organic and constitQent part of municipal government. On 
the other hand, in contradiction to Mr. Thompson, he has 
ebown that while a constituent element in the civic govern- 
ment, the Merchant Guild did not cover the same area, bat 
was included iu it as a part of the whole. It may further be 
remarked that Mr. Gross's volumes have been extremely well 
received, and have come to be looked upon as the standard 
work on the subject. 

Our purpose here has reference to the Guilds of Scotland. 
These are treated of by Mr. Gross in an Appendix, } which 
fairly bristles with notes and references, and has every appear- 
ance of accuracy; and, as it is likely to be regarded as a 
standard authority on the subject, if, indeed, it is not already 
so regarded, what we propose in the following pages is to 
examine it, and afterwards to give the reader some idea of the 
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Scottish Guilds as they seem to us to be presented in the 
authorities we shall have to refer to. 

The first section in Mr. Gross's Appendix is on the inception 
and distribution of Merchant Guilds in Scotland. Its contents 
are, among other things, a number of remarks on Scottish 
municipal law, and a list of the towns in Scotland in which 
Merchant Guilds are said or known to have existed. Over the 
first we should have preferred to pass, but as they bear more 
or less upon our subject, some reference to them is necessary. 

After observing that * Scotland seems to have borrowed 
some of her burghal laws ' — which she certainly did — * from 
England,' * Mr. Gross goes on to add, * The general develop- 
ment of her municipal history in the Middle Ages resembles 
that of the Continent more closely than that of England/ and 
then adds, ' This was probably due partly to the weakness of 
royal authority, and in part, perhaps, to the intimate relations 
existing between that country and the Continent. After the 
thirteenth century Scottish burghs sought precedents in 
France and Flanders rather than in England.' 

These statements are cautiously made, and are therefore all 
the more deserving of consideration. Let us take the last first. 
Notwithstanding the confidence with which it is apparently 
made, it may be safely said that after the thirteenth century 
precedents for municipal government in Scotland were not 
* sought in France or Flanders rather than in England.' As a 
matter of fact, they were not sought at all, for the simple 

* As a matter of fact, the ' Code of Scotch burghal regulations, though 
collected in the reign of David [I.], and sanctioned by him, was the result 
of experience of the towns of England and Scotland ' — Cosmo Innes, 
Scotland in the Middle Ages, 154. Professor Innes further remarks : * It 
is curious how close a resemblance those charters of Winchester bear to 
the privileges of Scotch burghs conferred by King David. Everything 
shows us that there was at that time a general movement in favour of the 
privileges of towns ; and no feelings of hostility yet interfered to prevent 
the inhabitants of lowland Scotland and of England . . . from adopt- 
ing together the steps of a system which offered to the oppressive power of 
the armed feudal lords the union of numbers in each town, and the com- 
bination and mutual support of the trading communities of the whole 
island.' — Ibid., 155. 
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aod suflScient reason that they were not wanted. By the date 

mentioDed — the end of the thirteenth century — all the great 
typical town charters — Perth, Aberdeen, Stirling, Elgin, Ber- 
wick, and, perhaps, Edinburgh, Rutherglen, and Inverkeithing 
— had already been granted, and the law had become fixed. 
From this down to after 1532, when the Court of Session was 
instituted, and when the Merchant Guilds, though they con- 
tinued to be multiplied, were riding for a fall, the develop- 
ments in municipal law were slight. All the changes that 
occurred were the legal recognition of the Crafts or Trades, 
the concession that in each burgh they should send one repre- 
sentative to the Town Council, and that strange law of 1469 
by which the Town Cnuncils were made self- elective. The 
last can scarcely be regarded as a development. Tbe other 
two may fairly claim to be such. At any rate, they put the 
Crafis upon a legal footing analogous to that upon which the 
Guilds were placed, and at the same time gave to the Crafts a 
legal representative upon the Town Council. Whether a 
majority of the Deans of Guild were there by the same or an 
equal title is doubtful. 

Mr. Gross's statement that the general development of 
municipal history in Scotland during the Middle Ages resem- 
bles that of the Continent more closely than that of England, 
is open to very serious objection. In Scotland the conditions 
of town life were altogether different from what they were on 
the Continent. There were no contentions with feudal lords, 
and no powerful superiors with interests conflicting with 
those of the burgh. In the few burghs of regality and of 
barony, which were not without parallels in England, the 
superiors had too much interest in their welfare to be on any 
other than the most friendly terms with them. As a rule they 
were rather their protectors. Their help was freely sought as a 
shield against the encroachments and pretensions of the royal 
burghs, and was as freely given. It was through their aid 
that the non-royal burghs acquired their privilegea What- 
ever development there was in the municipal history of 'Scot- 
land, it resembled rather that of England, but with this 
difference that municipal life being much more active in 
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England than in Scotland, the development in the latter was 
much slower than it was in England. Nor can this be attri- 
buted, as Mr. Gross suggests, to the weakness of the royal 
. power. Whatever weakness that power may have shown in 
dealing with the nobles, down to the time of the Reformation 
at any rate, in its dealings with the bnrghs it showed none, 
except that of the want of statesman-like sagacity. Every 
year the burghs were reminded very decidedly of the existence 
of the central authority, when they were visited by the Great 
Chamberlain. Nor was his visit one of mere ceremony. 
Besides collecting the cess, or royal rents, he instituted a 
searching inquisition into the way in which the laws of the 
kingdom, and particularly the burgh laws, had been observed, 
and inflicted fines and punishments whenever he found that 
they had been violated or neglected. Even the Court of the 
Four Burghs, and, after it, the Convention of the Royal 
Burghs, sat and exercised its powers under Acts of Parliament, 
and down to the year 1500 was presided over by the same 
great oflScer of State. 

The intercourse between Scotland and France and Flanders 
during the Middle Ages was no doubt considerable, but the 
influence of that intercourse is to be found in the industrial 
and commercial life of the country rather than in its municipal 
organisations, and that for the reason already given, that the 
latter were borrowed for the most part from England, and had 
become practically fixed and settled before the intercourse of 
Scotland with the Continent had become of any great import- 
ance. Similar, too, with the influence of Roman law. From 
the statement that ' Roman law in general had more influence 
in Scotland than in England,' it might be inferred that its in- 
fluence is traceable in the constitution and organisation of the 
Scottish burghs during the Middle Ages. That, however, is 
not the case. Whatever it may have had since, until after the 
Reformation Roman law had but a very sh'ght influence upon 
the municipal law of Scotland. In proof of this, we will cite 
one of Mr. Gross's authorities against himself. The authority 
referred to is the late Lord Mackenzie,* who says : ^ In Scot- 

* Boman Law. Mr. Gross gives pages 40 and 41. In oar edition^ the 
Fifth, the passage occors on page 42. 
XXXII. 5 
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Uad thd Bomaa law was mnob more farourabl^ reoeived than 
it wuii ia Bugland. Id consequeoce of the close alltaaoe that 
80 loug subsisted with France, Sootlaod borrowed many of its 
institutious from that country, baaideB importing a large 
portion of Roman jiirisprudeace to make np tbe deficiencies of 
a muuicipal law, long crude and imperfect, and wbich made 
little progress as a national system till some time after the 
ewtablistimeot of the Court of Session in 1532.' According to 
this, it was not till after 1532, when, as already remarked, tbe 
guilds, thongh raultiplying, were riding for a fall, that Roman 
jurisprudence began to be used 'to make up the deficiencies of 
Scottish municipal law, long crude and imperfect.' But even 
then its influence was slight. Practically the municipal organ- 
isatioDR of the country remained what they were in the middle 
of the Gfteenth century down to first half of the nineteenth, 
^■heii they were radically changed. 

lint if Scotland borrowed some of her burgha! laws from 
England, the municipal institutions of the two countries were 
not entirely the same. There were differences, but in pointing 
them out Mr. Gross seems to us to rate them too highly and 
til nialte too m.iny. 'The unmes of the Scottish bnrghal 
institutions were 'not so 'strange to the townsmen of Eng- 
hmd,' at least in the Middle Ages, as he appears to suppose. 
There was certainty ' a provost instead of a mayor,' but the 
offices were the same ; the term ' provost ' was not unknown 
in England, though a provost there was not the president of 
the Town Council, and ' mayor ' was not an unknown term in 
Scotland, While Berwick was still a thoroughly Scottish 
town, the president of its Town Council was the 'mayor.'* 
In some of the Beottish burghs the chief tnagistrate was desig- 
nated tbe Alderman. In Aberdeen he was so designated down 
to the beginning of the sixteenth century, when the title 
Provost began to be used. There were ' Guildries ' in England 
as well as in Scotland, aTid if there were no ' corporations' in 
England, there were crafts which were the same things. On 
the other hand, conveneries of crafts were peculiar to Scot- 
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land ; but if * seals of cause/ as a phrase, was not used in 
England, the process to which it refers was known, as we 
Rhall immediately see. A seal of cause, and here we take 
Mr. Gross's definition,* * was a charter granted by the burghal 
authority to any body of craftsmen, specifying their rights and 
privileges; above all, excluding non-members from using their 
craft, giving the members the rightto make bye-laws, to elect 
their own officers, etc' By its seal of cause a craft was there- 
fore incorporated, and became a municipal incorporation ; and 
yet Mr. Gross tells us that * Municipal corporations were 
common in England, but almost unknown in Scotland' (p» 
201). Here, however, is what he tells us on page 113 : 
* Generally speaking, this body (i.«., the mayor, bailiffs, and 
common council of an English town) had the power to Estab- 
lish and even incorporate craft guilds and companies, and 
after such incorporation retained supervision over these 
associations. Scarcely anywhere had the craftsmen the 
independent government and jurisdiction over their trade, 
though they were allowed to regulate the. latter, subject to the 
general control of the burghal magistrates.' This was 
precisely the way when a craft in Scotland obtained its *seal 
of cause.' It was made a municipal incorporation ; it was 
under the supervision of the magistrates^ it had no inde- 
pendent government or jurisdiction over its trade, for though 
allowed to draw up rules for the regulation of it, they were 
subject to the approval of the burghal authorities. And yet, 
though common in England, * municipal incorporations were 
almost unknown in Scotland.' The two were as like as can 
be, and Mr. Gross's statement with respect to them is mislead- 
ing. Similar to this is his remark on pie-powder courts. 
They were the subject of at least two Acts of Parliament 
passed in 1295, and are referred to more than once in the 
Statuta Gildae, of which Mr. Gross furnishes his readers with 
an analysis ; yet on page 200 we are told that, while common 
in English boroughs, they were in Scotland almost unknown. 
This ia all the more remarkable, since, on turning to one of his 
references for the statement, Robertson's Scotland under her 

•VoLL, p. 202,«. 2. 
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Early Kingt — though on the page given there is no mentioD 
of them, but on the following (Vol. 1., p. 303) — they are fully 
described, and the etatemeot is made that they were set up 
whenever the occasion arose for them in every fair in Scot- 
land, and were universally known. 

But pasoing from these matters, let ns turn to the list we 
mentioned. It has three columos. In tbe first are the names 
of the towns in which Merchant Guilds exist or have existed, 
or to which authority bas been given or obtained for their 
erection, or in which anything of the institution may be traced. 
In the second we have a series of dates, and in the third 
another of authorities. The dates, one would naturally sup- 
pose, are those at which the different Guilds were erected or 
continued by legal authority ; but against any such supposi- 
tion the reader may be gently warned. Some of them — a few 
— do represent the dates at which the towns whose names stand 
opposite to them set up their guilds, or obtained the power 
either to do bo or to continue them, but in a number of cases 
the figures are delusive, and reprtsent only the earliest dates 
at which Mr. Gross, after a not very laborious search, has found 
tbem mentioned. The references in the third column give the 
places where Mr, Gross has found, or believes be has found, 
for some of tbem are wroug, the places where the Guilds are 
mentioned. Below we venture to give a list of our own, Mr. 
Gross has followed the alphabetical order in his arrangement of 
the names of the towns; we shall arrange them in the chronologi- 
cal order in which their Guilds were erected, or as nearly in that 
as it has been possible for us to ascertain them. In tbe secood 
column we give our own dates, in the third are those given hy 
Mr. Gross, and in the fourth the most important or onginal 
authorities we have been able to find for the dates we have 
ventured to set down. As will be seen from our subsequent 
remarks in respect to the dates, perfect accuracy, especially in 
regard to the Guilds of some of the more ancient or important 
burghs royal, is not always possible. The letter a preceding 
a date shows that at that date the Guild was in existence, and 
that presumably it had then existed for some time. A mark 
of interrogation f^.) indicates doubt. 
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Edinbmgli 


1209? 


1403 




Perth 


1210 


1165-1214 


Acta Pari. Scot., i 76 ; M. 0. 
Scot., ii. 299.* 


Dundee 


1165 7-1214 


1249-1286 


M. C. Scot.,i. 229, 238. 


InyemesB 


1165 M214 


1676 


Acta Pari. Scot., i. 78, 79. 


Inverkeithing 


1165 ?-12U 


1598 


M . 0. Scot. Report, Appendix, 7. 


Aberdeen 


1222 


1222 


Acta Pari. Scot., i. 77 ; M. C. 
Scot. Rep., Appendix, 6. 


Ayr 


1222? 


1428 


Robertson's Index to Charters 
82, 166 ; Ayr and Wigtown 
Arch, and Hist ColL, i 225. 


Dumbarton 


1222 


1609 


M. C. Scot., i. 197. 


Stirling 


1226 


1226 


Stirling, Charters and Docs., 6. 


Elgin 


1234 


1234 


M. C. Scot., i 425; Shaw's 
Moray, iii. 60. 


Berwick 


1249 


1249 


Statuta Gildae, Innes Anc. Laws, 
66 ; Acta Pari. Scot., i. 89. 


Montrose 


1352 


1372 


M. C. Scot., ii. 237 ; Hist. MSS. 
Rep., iL 206. 


Cupar 


1363 


1369 


Acta ParL Scot., i. 176 ; M. C. 
Scot., i. 177 ; Index, 99. 


Irvine 


1371 


1371 


Index to Charters, 95, 302; 
M. C. Scot., ii. 127. 


Forfar 


a 1372 


1872 


Hist. MSS. Rep., ii. 206. 


Dunfermline 


a 1395 


1395 


M. C. Scot., i. 262; Chalmers' 
Dunfermline, 388. 


Rothesay 


1400? 




M. C. Scot., ii. 365 ; C. B., 91. 


Cullen 


a 14551 


1617 


M. C. Scot., i. 165. 


KirkwaU 


1486 


1712 


Ibid., ii. 173. 


Fortrose 


1496? 


1708 


Ibid,, i 455. 


Dingwall 


1497 


1497 


C. B., t 98. 


Annan 


1538 


1538 


M. C. Scot., i. 63 ; B. C, 93. 


Burntisland 


1541 


1541 


C. B., 84. 


Anstruther E 


. 1541 


1541 


C. B., 103. 


Jedburgh 


a 1556 ? 


1692 


M. C. Scot., ii. 133. 


Banff 


1581 


1592 


M. C. Scot., L 99. 


Tain 


a 1587 


1671 


M. C. Scot., ii, 421 ; C. B., 122. 



* Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the State of 
Municipal Corporations in Scotland (1835-36) 4 vols. General Report 
with separate Appendix, and 3 volumes of Appendices. The first is cited 
under C. M. Scot. Rep., and the volumes of Appendices under C. M. Soot., 
1. u. and ui. 

t Constitution of the Royal Burghs of Scotland, reprint of the Report of 
the Committee of House of Commons, 1793, referred to here as C.B. 
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AMtrothor W. 1587 1B87 


C. B.,8B. 


Fmetbnigli 1588 I&88 


H. C. Soot., iii. 64. 


N«m 1689 1589 


M. C. Scot., ii. 26T. 


Wick 1689 1569 


Ibid., ii. 133 ; C. B.. 106. 


St. Andnwi a 1591 1591 


M. C. S»»t., ii. 377 ; Acta Park 




Scot., i. 176; PriTj Council, 



Sanquhftr 169S 

Dunbar 1603 

Gloagow ie06 



1606 
1611 



Lochmaben a 1613 1G13 

Benfrew a lUU 1703 

Rutherglan a 1617 1617 

Stntnner 1617 161T 

Invenirie 1619 1619 

DumfrieB 1621 1827 



V. 61-63. 
M. C. Scot., ii. 392 ; C. B., 93. 
M. C. Scot., i. 219 ; C. B., 117. 
Charters and Recs., Pt., i. 218, 
606-622 ; Bell'B Glasgow, 25. 
M. 0. Scot., ii. U9 i C. B., 85 ; 

Index to Charters, 49, 2 ; 

75, 87. 
M. C. Soot., ii. 234 ; C. B., 109. 
M. C. Soot., ii. 356, 
M. C. Scot., ii. 371 ; Acta Pari. 

Scot., i, 76. 
C. B., 97. 

M. C. Scot., ii. 121. 
M C. Scot., i. 214 ; MacDowali's 

DumfrEes, 310, 615 ; Baca. 

Conv. R. B.'a. 
Charters and Records o[ Peeblei, 



New GaUoway 1629 


1629 


M. C. Scot., ii. 266 ; 0. B., 94. 


Brwhin 1641-1668 


1601 


Reg. Privy Council, vi. 391 ; Reoa. 
Conv., R. B.'B, iu. 603. 


Inverarfty 1648 


16*8 


M.O. Scot, ii. 79; C. B., 95. 


Lanark 1656 


1G31 


Charters and Records of Lanark, 



Haddington 1658 1655 

Domooh 1628 1648 

Culioss 1686-1659 1588 



Selkirk 1694 1694 

Campbeltown 1700 1700 

Linlithgow a 1709 1709 

Inverbervie a 1709 1709 

Forrea a 1711 1711 



1599-1725 1599 



136. 
Recs. Conv. R, B'a., iiL 452. 
M. C. Scot, L 193. 
C. B.., 89, Beveridge, Ciilrov, L 

297: Bees Convt. R. B.'s., 

iii. 484. 
M. C. Soot., ii. 395. 
M. C. Scot., i. 146. 
M. 0. Scot., iL 227 ; Misc. S. B. 

Record Soc., 168. 
M. 0. Soot., ii. 87. 
M. C. Scot., i. 449 ; C. B., 200 ; 

Misc. 213. 
M. C. Scot., L 3 ; Reca. Conv. 

RB's., V, 149, 160, 368, 374. 
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Edinburgh^ Dundee^ Inverness and lnverkeithing\ — For' the 
guilds of these towns, it will be observed that we have given 
no definite date for their erection. For Edinburgh Mr. Gross 
has given 1403. That, however, is merely the date of the first 
printed record of it — a record which shows that at the time the 
guild must have been long in existence. The date we have 
ventured to suggest is the year in which William the Lion passed 
an Act ordaining that the merchants in every burgh should have 
their own merchant guild. Edinburgh was then a burgh royal 
and the capital, and it is scarcely conceivable that at the time 
there should be no guild in it. It is not unlikely that there was 
one there, and that it was taken as the example of what a 
guild should be. For the Dundee guild Mr. Gross gives 1249- 
1286, that is, during the reign of Alexander II.; but in 1327 
the Chancellor and Chamberlain of the Kingdom who had 
been appointed by Robert I. to enquire into the extent of the 
privileges which had been enjoyed by the burgesses of Dundee 
in the reign of his predecessor, Alexander III., reported that 
after a careful inquisition a jury had found, among other 
things, that there had been a merchant guild in Dundee not 
only during the reign of his predecessor, Alexander III., but 
also during the reigns of his predecessors the kings of Scot- 
land — et temporibus Regum Scottorum predecessorum suorum* 
— a passage which Mr. Gross altogether overlooks, though he 
professes to cite the finding of the jury, f Inverness and 
Inverkeithing are in a somewhat similar case to Edinburgh. 
The date given by Mr. Gross for Inverness is 1676, the date of 
the first sett given to the burgh by the Convention of Royal 
Burghs 1 Of the date of the guild it says nothing. The burgh 
itself is one of the oldest in the kingdom, and received no 
fewer than four charters from William the Lion, the monarch 
who, as before remarked, enacted the law that every burgh 
royal should have its merchant guild. These charters were 
confirmed time after time, by Alexander II., Alexander III., 
Robert I., David II., James I., and James II., etc., each of 
whom also granted to the burgesses additional immunities and 

* if. C. Scot, i., 238. t Vol. I., 204, note 2, 
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privflegea There can be little heatation, therefore, in asmgoiDg 
the origin of its gnild to the time of Wilh'am who, in the first of 
his charters granted to the bnrgesses all the nsnal privileges, and 
in the fourth * ratified some of the remarkable privileges con- 
ferred on burghs by the statutes of David, his grandfather.' * 
Inverkeithing, like Inverness, is one of the oldest burghs royal 
The earliest of its charters known was granted by William the 
Lion. A notorial copy of a charter granted by James VL, 
confirming a number of others, was exhibited to a Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1793, and bears the date of 1598, 
which is the date given by Mr. Gross. 

Perth and Aberdeen. — ^The charters of these burghs, though 
not the most ancient of the burghal charters existing, are the 
oldest in which a license is granted * to establish, or, more 
properly, to continue and uphold, a merchant guild, (gilda 
mercatoria), or confraternity of merchants.' f Certain other 
privileges are conferred on the burgesses of these burghs by 
their charters, but attention will be called to these in another 
connection. The date of the original charter granted to Perth 
by William the Lion is October 10th, 1210. 

Ayr. — The earliest charter of Ayr was granted by William 
the Lion in 1202, but though numerous privileges were con- 
ferred in it upon the burgesses, no mention is made of a guild ; t 
nor is there apparently in the charters of confirmation granted 
by Alexander XL in 1222, and by David XL in 1365. § The date 
given by Mr. Gross is that of the first notes relative to the 
proceedings of the Guild Court of Ayr, printed in the first 
volume of the Arehceological and Historical CoUectione for the 
Counties of Ayr and Wigtown. From these notes it is evident 
that the Guild there had been in existence for some time. The 
same may be inferred from the dispute referred to in Robert- 
son's IndtXi and though there is no mention of a royal license, 
it is not unlikely that the merchants of the burgh had their 
Guild when the charter was conferred upon the inhabitants of 
the town in 1222. 

ft 

• a M. a Scot., ii., 97. t Af. (7. Scot Bep., 11. 

t Ibid., p. 7. §Bobert8on*B Index to Charters, 82, 166. 
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Dumbarton. — The date given by Mr. Gross is the year in 
which the rights of the burgh were confirmed by a charter of 
James YI In the reign of Alexander II., however, Dumbarton, 
along with the castle, passed into the hands of the Crown, and 
soon after, in 1222, the town was erected into a free royal 
burgh and granted extensive privileges, which ^appear to have 
been at variance with those of a similar kind conferred by the 
same monarch on the city of Glasgow.' * A notorial copy of 
that charter was exhibited to the Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1793. t 

Elgin, — ^Mr. Gross rightly differs both from Shaw and the Com- 
missioners of 1835 as to the date of the Elgin guild. Shaw, 
who translates the charter of erection, gives the date at 
November 28, *in the 20th year of our reign,' which makes 
the year not 1236 as he gives it, but 1234 ; the Commissioners, 
on the other hand, who cite part of the charter, but not its 
date, set it down at 1269. % 

Berwick, — The Statuta GildaB show that in 1249 there were 
then in Berwick, which at the time was the chief port in Scot- 
land, several guilds, apparently with conflicting interests, and 
that in that year a resolution was passed by the magistrates 
and town council with Robert Bernham as mayor, abolishing 
the 'particular guilds/ and forming them into one ^general 
guild,' and forbidding the formation of any other. § 

Cullen received its charter of erection from Robert I., which 
was confirmed in 1455 by James I. Its guild, therefore, pro- 
bably dates from the reign of the first named monarch. 

Irvine. — The earliest charter belonging to this burgh is 
believed to date back to the year 1308 and to have been 
granted by Bruce. In 1371 Robert II., after an inquisition 
which was ordered in consequence of a dispute between the 
burgesses of Ayr with those of Irvine, confirmed the latter in 
their boundaries and privileges, and gave them the right to 
have a guild. 



* a M. Scot., i., 197. tB. 0., 86. 

J Shaw's Moray, III., 60. C, M. Scot, L, 425. 
§ Acta Pari. Scot, I., 90 ; Anc. Laws and Customs, 62, 63. 
Robertson's Index, 82, 166. 
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Montro$e and Forfar. — For these guilds Mr. Gross's date is 
1372. It is oorrect for neither. Montrose obtained a charter 
from David I. which secured to it all privileges and freedoms 
* adeo libere sicut bona villa mea de Perth de me tenetur.' * 
The town appears us a royal burgh in the reign of Malcolm 
lY., and was confirmed in its privileges by a charter of David 
II., granted in the fortieth year of his reign (1352). Mr. 
Gross's date (1372), marks the year in which, on September 
1st, *a convention was entered into by the Brethren and Bur- 
gesses of Gild of Montros on the one part, and the Brethren 
and Burgesses of Gild of Forfar on the other part, so that the 
Burgesses of Montros should have in the said Burgh of Forfar, 
free entry and exit, and liberty of buying and selling all mer- 
chandise pertaining to Gilds, and the Burgesses of Forfar 
should enjoy the like liberty in the Burgh of Montros.' f In 
1372, therefore, the guild of Montrose was already in existence, 
and the probability is that Montrose receives its royal license 
to have or continue its guild from David II., in 1352. When 
Forfar received its license is not clear. All the same Mr. 
Gross's date is correct for neither. The Forfar guild was at 
the date given already in existence, and had been for some 
time in 1372. 

Cupar. — A remark similar to that just made may be used in 
respect to the guild of this burgh. At the date given by Mr. 
Gross a case was being tried before the Parliament at Perth 
which had arisen between the merchants of the guild at Cupar 
and the bishop and citizens of St. Andrews respecting certain 
privileges of the former. J How long the guild had then ex- 
isted the report of the case does not say, but as the earliest 
charter of the burgh is that granted to it by David II. in 1363, 
this date is preferable. 

Dunfermline, — This guild was obviously in existence before 
1395; for in that year John, the abbot of the monastery, con- 
firmed to the guild brethren the whole rights and privileges 
of a free merchant guildry, and the house belonging of old to 

♦ M. a Scoty ii., 237. t Hist. MSS. Cam. Rep., H., 205, 206. 

JilctoParl. iScot. I., 176. 
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that fraternity ; but how long it had been in existence does 
not appear to be known.* Dunfermline did not become a free 
royal burgh until 1588, when it received a charter from 
James VI. 

Rothesay is not in Mr. Oross's list. The earliest charter was 
conferred by Robert III., and is dated 12th January, 1400. A 
charter of confirmation and Novodamus was granted by James 
VI. on 19th February, 1584. In the Sett f there is no mention 
of a dean ; but there was one in 1835, and no change had 
been made in the Sett since 1819. 

Cullen and Forres received charters from Robert L That of 
CuUen, by which was granted to the burgh all the usual 
liberties, privileges and advantages, was confirmed by a 
charter of James I,, dated March 6th, 1455. There is evidence 
that Forres obtained the privileges of a royal burgh as early 
as the reign of William the Lion or Alexander II. ; but its 
earlier charters and writs were lost or destroyed before the 
end of the fifteenth century, as is set out in a charter of new 
infeftment granted in 1496 by James IV. When the burghs 
received their license to set up or continue their guilds is un- 
certain. 

Kirkwall — Though said to be 'of great and old antiquity,' 
the oldest charter belonging to Kirkwall to which the com- 
missioners had access in 1836 is dated March 31, 1486. It 
ratifies and confirms all previous rights and liberties conferred 
upon the city. A charter of confirmation was also granted to 
the burgh in 1536 by a James III. There is no specific 
mention of a merchant guild in any of them, but power is 
given to prohibit unfreemen *to pack, peel, buy, block, or 
sell any kind of merchant goods,' and generally *all and 
sundry other things to do, use and exercise, with all privi- 
leges, immunities and liberties whatsoever as freely as any 
other burgh royal within our said kingdom may.' 

Jedburgh. — The early records of Jedburgh were destroyed 
by fire, and the earliest existing charter appears to have been 

* Chalmers' Dunfemdine, p. 388. 

t Misc. Scottidi B, Kec.'s Society, 220. 
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granted by Queen Maiy in 1556. It contains a new clause of 
erection, and continues to the inhabitants the same constitu* 
tion, privileges, eta, as they had formerly possessed. The 
likelihood, therefore, is that the guQd there existed previous to 
1556. 

Banf. — The origin of Banff as a royal burgh is said to be 
very ancient William the Lion gave a toft and garden in it 
to the Bishop of Moray. Its privileges as a burgh were con- 
firmed by Bobert I, but the earliest charter believed to be 
extant, is one gpranted by Robert II., dated October 7th, 1372. 
What is deemed the governing charter was gpranted by James 
YL, and is dated May 9th, 1581. 

7\itn. — In 1671 or 1675 Tain obtained a charter from 
Charles II. which confirmed the rights and privileges secured 
to the burgh by a charter granted by James VI., in 1587. 
Tain lays claim, however, to having been a royal burgh in the 
time of David I. 

St. Andrews was erected into a royal burgh in 1140 by 
David L It was then a place of considerable trade, and in 
order to the better regulation of its affairs the King sent 
Maynard,^ a Flemish merchant burgess of Berwick, to take 
charge of his newly erected burgh, and appointed him provost 
Acquainted with Berwick and the Low Countries where mer- 
chant guilds already existed,t it is not unlikely that Maynard 
would introduce the institution into St. Andrews. Whether 
he did or not, there is nothing to show ; but if he did, it soon 
disappeared, for in the case argued before the Parlia- 
ment at Perth in 1359 there is no mention of it While 
Duncan Balfour the * alderman,' and three burgesses who were 
^ brethren of the guild within the burgh,' appeared for the town 
of Cupar, the bishop appeared for himself and the church, and 
only * some citizens of the city in their own name and in the 
name of the other citizens of the city ' appeared with him on 
behalf of St Andrews; and nothing is alleged as to the 
existence of a guild in the latter place. The city would 

* Acta Pari, Scot.^ I., 75. He is styled 'prefectns.' 

t Yander Lindeii, Le GUdea Marchandea dona lea Faya-Baa, 6. 
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appear to have received its lioense to erect or uphold a 
guild in or before 1591.* 

Glasgow, — The guild of Glasgow was erected previous to 
the city becoming a free royal burgh ; but then not without 
diflSculty. Its erection, though urged by the Convention of 
Royal Burghs, was strenuously opposed by the Tradea The 
first indication of the matter appears in the Records of the Con- 
vention of the Royal Burghs under date July 1, 1595, where 
a missive is directed to be sent ' to the Provost, bailies, and 
council of Glasgow in the name of all the burghs, showing that 
the said burghs are not a little offended that they conform not 
themselves to the comely order of other free burghs in having 
a Dean of Guild and electing of guild brethren,' etc. It was 
not till ten years afterwards that an agreement was arrived at 
between the Magistrates and Town Council on the one hand, 
and the Trades on the other, and that the guildry was erected. 

Lochmaben, — 1612 is the year in which a charter was 
granted to Lochmaben, a place of considerable antiquity, by 
James VI., confirming all the earlier charters. The probability 
is, therefore, that the guildry was in existence before this 
date. 

Renfrew. — ^Renfrew, with its barony, was part of the ancient 
patrimony of the Stewards of Scotland, and was erected into 
a royal burgh by Robert III., in 1396. Its guild, however, 
does not seem to date back beyond August 14th, 1614, when 
James VI. granted to the inhabitants of the burgh the right 
to choose a Provost and Dean of Guild, and to have a ^mer- 
chant guild with guild court as in Edinburgh.' Mr. Gross's 
date, 1708, is the date of a late charter granted by Qaeen 
Anne. The probability is that a guild had existed in the 
burgh prior to 1614. 

Rutherglen, — Charters were granted to this burgh by William 
the Lion, Alexander II., and Robert I. That of the last 
named monarch is dated April 20th, 1323, and recites and 
confirms previous charters. There is no guild clause in any of 
them, but it is not unlikely that the burgh was in possession 

♦ Prwy Cowneil, VI., 61-63. 
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of a merobant guild u early u Inverneaa or InverkeitbiDg, or 
any other bargh in the kingdom. The charter of James YL, 
1617, confirma the then existing privileges. 

Dumfria. — This case is peontiar. The town was erected 
into a burgh rojal by William the Lion, and during the thir- 
teenth century became a place of great importaoca Additiooal 
privileges were conferred upon it by Robert III. in 1396, and 
again in 1415 by James II. The original guild, if there was 
one in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and it may be pre- 
Rumed there was, appears to have fallen into decay. Per- 
miseaon to have a guild, however, was granted by James VI. 
in 1621." The charter was not lost sight of or nokaown ai* 
is asserted by the historian of Dumfries,t as the Followiug facts 
will show. In 1657 a petition was presented to the Convention 
of Eoyal Burghs ' craving that a Dean of Gaild be elected 
within the burgh in respect that there was ane nnanimons 
consent thairto both of merchandie and treadsmen of the saide 
bui'gbe.' X ^^ would appear, however, from sundry entries in 
the Records that the consent on the part at least of the 
Tradesmen was far from unanimona The Deacon at first 
strenuously opposed the introduction of the guild ; but a com- 
promise having been arranged the Dean was chosen and the 
guildry set up in 1664. § The burgh, however, does not 
Beem to have taken kindly to it, for in the report made to 
the Convention of Royal Burghs respecting the sett of the 
burgh, the clerk wrote, ' the burgh has a dean, who is not a 
dean of guild, it not being a guild town.'|| 1827, the da,te 
given by Mr. Gross, is the year when the town procured 
confirmation of the charter of James VI,, and proceeded to 
give effect to it in other matters as well as in that of esta l> 
lishiug a guildry, 



■ Mocdowall'a Dumfnea, 310. f 0>id. 

X Rtei. Conv. Eoy. Bwgha, III., 445. g Ibid., p. 674 

II Mise. of Burgh Btc. Hoc., ISO. Mc. Gross'B note on this point u 
what misleading. The natural infeiunce from it ii that the referenosB 
the Becorda of the Convention of Boyol Bu^lu bear upon the clei 
return, whereaa their relevancy is to the erection of the guild. 
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Brechin did not become a free royal burgh until IGil, wheu 
it obtained a charter from Charles L, which, like other charters 
of that period, does not seem to have been acted upon for 
some time.* The charter contains a clause respecting a 
Merchant Guild, bat the inhabitants of the burgh were 
apparently in no hurry to avail themselves of it, and it was not 
till 1663 that the merchants appealed to the Convention of 
Royal Burghs. As usual at this period, the erection of the 
Guild was opposed by the Trades, and a dispute soon after- 
wards broke out between them and the Guild, but all difficul- 
ties being apparently overcome, the Guild was instituted in 
1668.t 

Lanark. — The charters of this burgh contain no Guild clause* 
The movement for the erection of a Guild there originated with 
the Convention of Royal Burghs in 1656, but meeting with 
strong opposition among the Trades, the *Act aneut the 
Gildrie ' was not passed by the Town Council until Apiil 3» 
1658. On the 6th May following, the burgesses were ordered 
to give in their names to the Town-Clerk for their enrolment 
as Guild brethren. Against this the Deacon Convener pro- 
tested, but the Act was ratified on the 31st of the following 
August, and Alexander Tennet appears in the record as Dean 
of Guild. 

Haddington. — The charters of this burgh go back to the 
time of King Robert the Bruce. In his charter of 6th Decem- 
ber, 1318, given under the Great Seal, he confirmed to the 
burgesses all the rights and privileges which they had hither- 
too enjoyed. There is no Guild clause, and no Guild appears 
to have existed there before the middle of the seventeenth 
century. On July 10, 1654, a petition was presented by the 
merchants of Haddington to the Convention of Royal Burghs, 
and on October 24, 1657, that body ordered the Magistrates 
and Town Council to proceed to the erection of a Guild at the 
next election, under pain of a fine of a thousand merks. J 



*C. Innes, Registr. Episc. Brech., I. p. xix. 
iBecs. Conv. B. Burghs, III., 668, 578, 588, 602. 
tibui., III. 462. 
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CulroM. — Its charter bears the date 1588, but the Gnildry 
was not established uutil 1659.* 

Arbroath, — Permission to establish a Guild was obtained by 
the inhabitants of this burgh in 1599, but no action was taken 
upon it until 1715, when the Convention of Royal Burghs was 
petitioned by certain of the inhabitants to appoint some of the 
adjacent burghs * to settle such a plan as might be most con- 
venient for the common interest of their burgh, so as they may 
proceed to elect a Dean of Guild and CounciL' A Committee 
was appointed in the same year, and the Commissioners 
appear to have erected a Guild in the burgh in opposition 
Ho the inclination of the inhabitants thereof.' In 1716 the 
Act was rescinded, but in 1725 the Convention was a^aiu 
petitioned to ratify an Act of the Town Council for the estab- 
lishment of a dean of guild and guildry, and the whole of the 
inhabitants having apparently concurred the Act was ratified 
and the guild established. 

Mr. Gross also sets down in his list Rosebearty, Maybole, 
Thurso, Kelso, Greenock, Stonehaven. . In 1835 Maybole had 
neither a guild nor a dean of guild. As for the rest they had 
no guilds, and the deans they had were not representatives of 
societies enjoying exclusive privileges like the guilds of the 
Middle Ages; they were simply municipal officials, whose 
duties were sometimes no more onerous than that of adjusting 
weights and measures. 

As will have been observed from the remarks just made the 
dates given in the first column are in several cases conjectural 
only. Some of the oldest of the burghs it will also have been 
noticed were among the latest to obtain licenses or charters 
for their guilds. It by no means follows, however, that pre- 
vious to obtaining charters containing the guild clause, no 
guilds existed in the burghs. The probability is, as already 
hinted, that the charters simply gave documentary sanction to 
what bad existed in all likelihood from the earliest timea The 
obscurity surrounding the subject is great, and suggests the 
necessity for carrying out the proposal made to the Govem- 

* Beveridge, Oulross, I., 297. 
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ment by Dr. Stuart that steps should be taken by the Historical 
MSS. (yommission to calendar the documents and records in 
the possession of the different municipal authorities throughout 
the kingdom. Much that is illustrative of the industrial and 
social as well as of the general history of the country may be 
gleaned from them. At the present moment many of these 
records and documents are practically inaccessible. 



Art. IV.— the VAUNTS OP MODERN PROGRESS. 

' Whether to see life as it is will give us much consolation, I know not.' 
— Samvsl Johnson. 

THE * Diamond * Jubilee year of our most gracious and well- 
beloved Sovereign has come and gone. The roll of 
drum, the fanfare of trumpet, the peal of joy-bell, certifying 
to the consummation of a reign of unexampled duration, have 
discharged their last echo. The blaze of myriad commemora- 
tive bonfires, pyrotechnics, and festive illuminations, have long 
since flickered out. The paeans of a nation's thanksgiving, the 
acclamations of countless millions throughout a world-wide 
Empire, have resounded in full chorus to the ends of the earth. 
And all the civilised conclave of foreign States and kingdoms 
have turned their eyes to England, and added their felicita- 
tions to do honour to our Queen and Empress in this unparal- 
leled prolongation of the term of her regnancy. 

The year 1897 has indeed been both to Great and Greater 
Britain one fruitful of jubilation, and, for many reasons, rightly 
so. That there has been an extraordinary advance in material 
prosperity and general well-being during the Queen's long reign 
has now become the tritest of truisms. Our monarchy is the 
best and cheapest in the world. Our volume of commerce, 
and with it our mercantile marine, has in the past sixty years 
prodigiously increased. The inauguration and development 
of our railway system have changed the face of the country, 
and the very habits and intercourse of the people. Personal 
XXXII. 6 
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wealtb has grown and diflfuHed itself to an uoprecedeoted 
degrea Tlie increased cousuruptioa of uecessaries, aud more 
especially of luxuries, aiuoug the masses, tells its marvellong 
tale. Our people are better governed, better protected, better 
boused, aod, up to a cert&iu point, better educated. Wages 
are higher, food and clothing cheaper. Deposits ia the 
saviDgs-banks have accumulated. Crime, as known to the 
law, has dimiuished, personal freedom been enlarged, many 
legal penalties been removed from the statute book. The 
gaoler's hand has been gloved, the sick are better nursed, the 
insane better cared for aud safeguarded. And in view of the 
great movement towards Impeiial federation of our Colonies 
which has set in, we may justly agree with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer's recent assurance that ' The golden link of tiie 
Crown was never so valuable as now, when it unites an enor- 
mously extended Empire.' 

These results of the progress of our age and natioa are 
indisputable, and are matter for just pride. It is certain we 
are in no danger of ovevlookiug or minimising them ; rather 
the other way. The literature of Her Gracious Majesty 
record regnal year is pletboretic wiih jubilations in the raajc 
key, in such wise that we have grown sometbiug weary of a 
one reiterated and unvarying optimistic tune. From Diam<( 
Jubilee hats to Diamond Jubilee appeals from all aud sunj 
in the newspapers to advance this or that particular c 
commemoration of that particular year, 1897 has shoutel] 
high glee its plaudits on the amazing contrast aud superion 
it exhibits to poor '37, when the royal tiara first flashed u^ 
the brows of the youthful Victoria. We have thus little call 
traverse here ground so oft and so thoroughly trod, 
expatiate upon the heights of super-excellence to whiclj 
disciples of modernity are for ever assuring us we i 
attained. 

The popular note of the day is, above all things, to bJ 
in ourselves, and to over-appraise the present at the e^ 
of the past. It is almost in the nature of a heresy in tlf 
day to question the value of any item of our so-called r 
progression, or to venture to doubt whether everythil 
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have evolved at the close of the past four or five decades is 
better than what we possessed at their outset. In its public 
utterances — social, political, journalistic, literary — the world 
of this date postulates its grand and triumphant advance 
beyond its antecessors, not alone in material things — as it 
might do justly — but likewise in the domain of the moral and 
intellectual. The age has constituted itself a mutual self- 
gratulatiDg Association, and the forlorn condition and anti- 
quated ideas of the earlier years of the reign have been 
derided in clarion-clang from the multifarious mouthpieces of 
the latest vogue. No doubt but we, on the threshold of a new 
century, are the people, and wisdom, though it may not 
perhaps die with us, is yet so transcendently above the wisdom 
of our fathers and forefathers, that we can for the most part 
afford but a smile or a shoulder-shrug for their ways and 
thoughts and achievements. 

Acknowledging, then, the vast access of comfort, conveni- 
ence, and material advantages that have accrued to us 
moderns within living memory, we may make the further 
admission that in certain social and ethical aspects distinct 
amelioration is to be noted to-day. Mr. Kidd, in his Social 
Evolution^ becomes almost wearisome in his insistence on the 
altruistic development of our modern western civilisation. 
Yet, undoubtedly, the recent multiplication of charitable 
undertakings amongst us in aid of the sick and destitute and 
downfall en, which has received so conspicuous an impulse 
during this last year of rejoicing, may fairly be cited in sup- 
port of this contention. Another count to the credit of the 
age is the drawing together of the classes. * The leading 
feature,' wrote the late Dean Vaughan at the '97 Jubilee, * of 
the Queen's long reign has been the approximation of man to 
man, class to class, peer to peasant, churchman to non-con- 
formist,' which in a sense is no more than the truth. The 
democratising spirit of the day has partly brought this about, 
and we welcome it So, too, in the matter of organised 
humanity to our fellow-men and prevention of cruelty to 
animals, credit may justly be given to the present age for a 
beneficent change of sentiment. 
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Tet another direotion in which latter-day progress is indeed 
signal, is the growth of thorough self-denying work and of 
spiritual life within the ChurclL Even from the mouth 
of an extreme Radical and Liberationist we may gather tbia 
In the short-lived parliamentary discussion (9th February, 
1897) upon Mr. Samuel Smith's motion for the disestablishment 
and disendowmeut of the Church, Mr. E. J. Morton had the 
candour to speak as follows: — ^'Of all the progress made 
during this long reign, none had been more remarkable than 
that made in the spirituality of the Church of England. 
Everyone would admit that in the last sixty years the Church 
had greatly increased in earnestness, efficiency, and excellence.' 
Mr. Balfour added his testimony in the same debate. ' So 
long as the Church of England possesses, as it now possesses, 
a clergy who are on the whole devoted to their labours — so 
long as it possesses a clergy whose work is not merely or 
chiefly among the rich and the well-to-do, but among the 
poorest and most helpless of the population — so long as the 
great body of Bishops arfe men of untiring energy and great 
spiritual elevation — so long the Church which has survived 
for centuries will have a perfectly secure position.' The 
Angh'can Church ' is doing incalculable good by its efforts to 
stir the great body of the people.' The noble self-renunciation 
and unremitting labours of its clergy in such terrible moral 
wastes as say the Bishop of Stepney's diocese in the east-end 
of London, or the purlieus of our greater provincial towns, are 
solid facts beyond dispute. Nor, assuredly, can we deny to 
the hard-toiling priesthood of the Roman faith, nor yet to the 
pastors of multinominal Non-Conformity, our meed of admiring 
recognition for their strenuous zeal and ardour in the cause of 
the Exalted Master. They of the altar throughout Christen- 
dom are for the most part not backward in holding up before 
the eyes of the too heedless rout those loftier things, in sight 
of which alone life is worth living. But as to the response in 
the lives and consciences of the possessors of our higher 
civilisation, this is another matter, to which we will now turn. 

A favourite vaunt of the * genial optimist ' of to-day is the 
alleged vast upward step achieved in the drinking habits of 
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the civilised world. Viewed in one way this boast may be 
legitimate. But in other aspects it would seem to be little 
more than a half-truth. That visible overt excess in the use 
of inebriating drinks among the upper classes has abated is 
undeniable. The page-boy under the dinner table to loosen 
the neckcloths of the gentlemen after sitting over their wine 
is a very old story of the past. Nor does society permit its 
male members now-a-days to stagger into the drawing-room 
hiccupping or thick of speech, saturated with an undue 
melange of liquors. The day of bachelors' wine parties, which 
we of a certain age can call to mind, is nominally gone by, 
though we might probably find their congeners differently 
named in many a restaurant and pavilion in the resorts of our 
big cities. Still, it may be conceded that rampant drunken- 
ness has been shamed out of society, and stalks about less 
blatantly to 'the man in the street' than it did of yore. 
Nevertheless, the statistics of drink are very curious and 
puzzling. It is over sixty years since * Dicky Turner' of 
Preston originated the eponym of teetotalism. To-day there 
may be more total abstainers, but with all the Bands of Hope, 
Blue and Red Ribboners, Leagues, and other Temperance 
Associations, ramified throughout the country, the aggregate 
of the drink bill instead of diminishing seems ever to be on the 
rise, even allowing for the normal increase of population. It 
may be that the enhanced wages of the masses, and the greater 
diffusion of wealth among the commercial classes, means that 
a greater number of persons can now afford to consume alco- 
holic beverages. Certainly, the enormous multiplication of 
public-houses, and the huge profits netted out of them, do not 
point to diminution in what the teetotalers call the * drink 
traffic' A further grave fact is alleged by a well-known 
champion of her sex. Lady Henry Somerset. In her evidence 
(May, 1897) before the Royal Commission appointed to enquire 
into the working of the Liquor Laws, this lady stated she had 
taken a great deal of interest in the Temperance question, and 
she was able to say that unquestionably there had been a con- 
siderable increase of drunkenness among women. 
Take next the question of modern gambling. The tre- 
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mendons and aooelerating development of this scourge of the 
human raoe towards the olose of this century is matter of 
common knowledge* An eminent judicial authority recently 
pronounced it doubtful to which of the twain we should attri- 
bute the major share of the crime of the country — the gambling 
infatuation or strong drink. Betting and gaming are well-nigh 
as old as the human race, but the evil at this present has eaten 
its poisonous way deep into every class rich and poor, the like 
whereof has never been before. Statesmen, people of title, 
gentlefolk, the man of commerce, clerks and employees of 
every sort, artisans and operatives — ^to all these the study of 
the betting * odds,' and the acquisition of * tips ' to facilitate 
the pocketing of other people's money without giving any- 
thing in return, are a serious business of their lives. The turf 
has been not inaptly called the Working Man's Stock Ex- 
change. The Racing Calendar and other literature of the 
race-course, *two-year-oId ' stakes, handicaps, * double events' 
and * grand nationals,' absoirb the often scanty enough leisure 
of tens of thousands of the humbler households, and hardly a 
newspaper one takes up but has its sporting columns to cater 
to the imperious demand of a nation of gamblera A well- 
known American, Mr. Chauncey Depew, declares that in 
England *the present passion is the horse, the race-track 
draws unprecedented crowds, and all ranks, classes, and con- 
ditions bet.' Even the fair sex have caught the infection. A 
smart London Society paper well 'in the know' assured us a 
year or two ago that * a feature of society as it is now is the 
fervour with which all the young married women have taken 
to racing.' 

Nor is this wagering of money confined to the horse-racing 
ring. The turf book-maker, so lately raided by the Anti- 
Gambling League, is charged by that body with having 
sacrificed the true interests of sport to professional betting. 
He has helped, they contend, to n^ake any small local race- 
meetings, which might have been sources of wholesome 
enjoyment, a terror to the neighbourhood. And latterly he 
has been extending his operations to such games as football 
and the like^ which he formerly spared. Plainly, then, it is no 
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exaggeration to say that 'the extent to which betting is 
carried on at the present time threatens to cormpt the whole 
nation.' And here, at least, is a Jin-^-sHcle decadence, vast, 
gross, and palpable, whereat the veriest vannter of latter-day 
progress must surely hang his head. 

Nor is this all the gamester of our date has to answer for. 
In the speculator * on Change,' the dabbler in * margins,' be 
has a very near kinsman — both alike actuated by the hope of 
accumulating wealth without the labour of genuine industry. 
It is the lament of the hour that such as these are on the in* 
crease : men like one who, described as a financier pure and 
simple, ' never had the satisfaction of knowing that he was 
aiding in the world's actual production of useful commodities, 
whose business was to run stocks up and down, to buy and 
clear out at the psychological moment,' and whose gains meant 
somebody else's equivalent losses. Even the agriculturist in 
these latter days has taken to gamble in the ' futures ' of his 
growing crops. 

* Supposing it to be true,' says the Athenaeum (29th May, 
1897), ' that cards and wagers are less general or usual than 
they were among the rich, is it not certain that betting on 
horse races and on football has enormously increased among 
the humbler classes? And is it not also certain that the evil, 
considered not as a class evil, but as a national evil, is extend- 
ing every day?' What has the apologist of modernism got 
to answer to this ? It is idle to felicitate us on the asserted 
improvement in London society, and to ignore or blink the 
opposite tendencies among the masses of the people. 

» 

Still pursuing our contrasts of the ethics of the civilised 
world, as they were understood a generation or more back, 
with their complexion to-day, let us pass to the institution of 
marriage. Since the enactment of the Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes Act of 1857, the untying of the nuptial bond in 
this country has increased by leaps and bounds. But in Great 
Britain, at all events, the grounds for release from the connu- 
bial contract are carefully restricted within the narrowest 
limits, which approximieite very closely to those prescribed in 
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the Saored EvaDgel Still, with the advance of the ceDtniy, 
the Dumber of divorce suits has beeD augmenting. Divorcees 
■re encountered in Bociet7 in large nambera, and the civil law 
interposea do bar to the re-marriage of the transgreesors 
among them, thongh the Anglican Church, with practical 
unanimity, refuses its sanctioQ to soch re-unions. Nay, more, 
we have the Tmaavoniy ^ectacle of guilt with foregone con- 
nivaoce, and not always detected collusion, of interested 
individuals with a view to bring about a dissolution of the 
conjugal tie. And all these scandals are dished np to the 
million readers of the newspapets, to the obvious depravation 
of public morals ; is extra full detail should the case be one of 
those cauia calibres of which, alas, this age provides too many 
examples. In the earlier part of the Queen's reign we were 
spared all this. 

To be sure, if it be much of a consolation, we can at least in 
this matter olaim that many other civilised nations are in 
worse case than ourselvea From some statistics recently 
compiled by Mr. Henuiker Heaton, the figures of comparative 
divorce in European States ranged between one divorce to 
577 marriages In England, where the ratio is lowest, and one 
to twenty-one in Switzerland, where the proportion stood 
highesL A carious fact adverse to the morals of large cities 
as contrasted with the country at large was that, while the 
divorces in Germany numbered one in sixty-two marriages 
and in France one in eighty-seven, Berlin showed cue in 
seventeen and Paris one to every thirteen. 

These figures cast a somewhat sinister light on our boasted 
Western civilisatioQ. But they are altogether thrown into the 
shade by the startling condition of things in the great English- 
speaking Republic over sea, if we are to accept the recent dis- 
closures of an American lady, contributed to one of our 
leading periodicals.* ' Divorce,' she writes, ' is rampaut in the 
United States. It is steadily on the increase. . , To-day 
divorce is the rule, and the motive-power of the divorce 
market is woman.' Some statistics are given us. In a 

* See article, ' Divorce in the United States,' by Gerttmlo Atherton, 
QnUemporarii Review, September, 1897. 
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majority of the States, it appears, the number of legal grounds 
admitted for divorce range between six and twelve, while the 
qualifying antecedent period of residence for a suitor seeking 
relief is in some States as low as six months, three months, 
and even thirty days. New York and South Carolina, how- 
ever, are notable exceptions. In the latter, *No ground 
whatever is recognised as justifying divorce, and divorced 
people who have married again are liable to arrest for bigamy 
on entering this State.' Contrariwise, we are told that * A San 
Francisco weekly newspaper recently, with no thought of 
humour, congratulated its readers that, as against the two 
thousand odd marriages of the preceding year, there had only 
been six hundred and forty-one divorces I ' One divorce to 
thirteen marriages in Paris is bad enough, but what are we to 
think of this trans-Atlantic community in which something 
near one-third of the marriages contracted had come to be dis- 
solved. Eight, nine, and twelve pleas for putting away one's 
espoused, amoDg which we have to include imprisonment of 
either party, and, in some States, even incompatibility of 
temper. Marvellous departure, indeed, from the one sole 
cause for divorcement suffered by Holy Writ. 

*The divorce revolution,' says Mrs. Atherton, 'has been 
brought about and is maintained by women. The typical 
woman of the United States to-day is a mental anarchist . . 
She is a product of experimental democracy. . . She lives 
in an electrical atmosphere. She is a spoiled child. . . Her 
independence has begot an abnormal amount of individuality. 
Is it a matter for wonder that, finding the man she has married 
unsatisfactory, she tosses him aside and begins life anew ? ' 

Here, again, we have a strange object-lesson in the evolu- 
tion of the present era, and in the working out of the advanced 
woman's theories touching the duties and responsibilities of 
wedlock. Unhappily, our American sisters are not alone in 
their electrical and * anarchistic spirit.' We have not a few 
amongst us in these islands of like sentiments, to whom the 
solemn words of our marriage rite, * For better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, cherish, 
and obey, till death us do part,' have lost their meaning. It 
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needs but to dip into current literature to find this out. For 
this kind of woman in the American Federation, ' The past,' 
says Mrs. Atherton, * when disposed of has no further concern. 
The present is theirs ; the future, a condition to be moulded 
by their imperial will.' And then we have the moving-spring 
of it all revealed : — * Moreover, the women of the present two 
generations, who dwell in great centres, have in large measure 
thrown off the shackles of conventional religion. • • In less 
progressive times the religious spirit — a common interest — ^kept 
the family together. It still does in remote districts ; but this 
paper has to do with the tendencies of a rapidly developing 
civilisation.* (The italics in both cases are mine). * The situa- 
tion,' adds this lady writer, < seems to be hopeless at present ; it 
is not likely that any reform will be worked in this generation.^ 
Furthermore, one is told that in some of the Protestant 
German States disruption of the paarriage bond has been made 
scandalously easy ; e,g.^ the divorces granted by the Unitarian 
authorities a few years back at Klausenburg, in Transylvania, 
were notorious. But if we are to believe Henrik Ibsen, as 
interviewed by a writer in the Humanitarian of January, 1897, 
who reproduces the substance of some conversations he had 
with this sombre psychological dramatist, the laxity of demo- 
cratic Norway in respect of divorce made easy, and its repre- 
hensible environments, caps all the rest : — 

' Christiania,' Ibsen is represented as saying, ' is the most immoral town 
in Europe. . . Marriage is practically non-existent here, due in part to the 
ease with which, thanks to recent legislation, divorces can be obtained in 
Norway. . . . A man or a woman can now get a divorce in a few weeks by 
a mere application to a magistrate, who decides the question administra- 
tively — that is to say, without any civil process — and who never refuses to 
separate a couple who may have got tired of each other. . . . Again, 
where society is so thoroughly immoral as it is in the towns of Norway, 
and here in particular (Christiania), woman enjoys more power than she 
does where the virtues are practised. . . . People marry, divorce, re- 
marry, and after re-marriage return to a kind of union lihre with their 
divorced spouses.'* 

* ' Henrik Ibsen,' by E.. H. Sherard. It would seem that Ibsen found 
fault with this interpretation of his views, but in the February Humanita- 
rian Mr. Sherard stuck to his guns, and adduced further testimony in 
support of his previous statements. 
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Closely allied to this modem loosening of the sanctity of 
inarriage is the steadily growing audacity of the school which 
openly disseminates its pestilent doctrines of * the free union,' 
and the free sovereign rights of husband and wife to discard 
one another at pleasure. We have had the * woman who did' 
and does presented to us in the latest fiction on this side the 
water : while our Diamond Jubilee year has wafted over to us 
from the Occidental Republic another novel with an eminently 
concrete expression of the same idea. In a story entitled 
Hose of Dutcher's Coolly y by Mr. Hamlin Garland, we are given 
what purports to be a realistic picture of rural and urban life 
in the great Middle- West States of America to-day. To Rose 
Dutcher, a Wisconsin farmer's daughter and erstwhile univer- 
sity graduate, — the heroine of the tale, — a delectable wooer of 
Chicago, journalist and littdraire^ one Warren Mason, addresses 
a written proposal of marriage. After unfolding his pecuniary 
prospects, this is what the lover is made to say to her he de- 
sires to make his wife. 

' If at any time I find a woman whom I feel I should live with rather 
than with you, I shall tell you of her with perfect frankness. . . . 
Men and women change, grow weary of things, of bonds, of duties. . . . 
On the other hand, let me say I exact nothing from you. I do not require 
you to cook for me, nor keep house for me. You are mistress of yourself ; 
to come and go as you please, without question and without accounting to 
me. Tou are at liberty to cease your association with me at any time, 
and consider yourself perfectly free to leave me whenever any other 
man comes with power to make you happier than I. ... I do not 
claim any rights over you at alL Tou can bear me children or not, just 
as you please.' 

Elsewhere in the story this cynical Chicago editor, a slow 
large blond man, with a beautiful voice, discusses the outlook 
of matrimony in the same strain. 

'I am troubled by the '^possible woman" — I mean the woman who 
might, quite possibly, appeal to me in a more powerful and beautiful way 
than the one I have. . . . When the glorious *' posaiblo woman ** 
comes along I want to be free. So the woman might n^aAonably want to 
be free when the ideal man comes along.' 

The beautiful and attractive Rose aft^^r th^ ft^nk AVOW«iIs 
of Mason^s letter accepts the man who, aecodliitg to Ihtd tak. 
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appears wholly to falfil her aspirations. Yet she is portrayed 
to as as a sweet, strong, pnre-souled young woman, combining 
a splendid physique with intense iniaginative vigour and 
charm prepotent for malekind. True, this is a man's painting, 
and we may venture to trust that most women, even in the 
transpontine land of the free, would promptly send such a 
wooer about his business. Nevertheless, Mrs. Atherton is 
forced to acknowledge that this story of Mr. Garland's is ' one 
of the latest and most flatteringly received of the '' veritistic 
novels," and that the pith of the suitor's letter written in all 
sincerity, despite the fact that it reads like a burlesque — ^is 
that the men of the United States are at the dawn of compre- 
hension of their women, and making their initial effort at 
adaptation.' Too truly in the words of a high-class serial, * in 
these days many who ought to know better are gravely 
questioning the morality of marriage, and advocating free 
love as the higher and purer way.' A portentous and mon- 
strous phase indeed of the much belauded new 'gospel of 
social duty ' we hear so much about, which is to replace the 
old-fashioned precepts of the Decalogue. 

In respect, then, of the ordinance of marriage and cognate 
sex relations, our complacent optimist of to-day will hardly 
deny that the times have changed lamentably for the worse 
as the century has worn on to its close. 

Turn we next to the domain of religion. In the vehement 
march of the age during the last two or three decades, how 
has it fared with the religious spirit, and where stand we to- 
day? 

We have already noted the noble work which is being per- 
formed by the Christian pastorates. But is this work corres- 
pondingly seconded and brought to fruition in the spiritual 
and moral elevation of those for whose welfare it is expended? 
What echo do the hebdomadal exhortations from tens of 
thousands of our pulpits awaken in the hearts and understand- 
ings of the auditories ; what proportion of the vast masses of 
the people are ever reached at all ? What though the fervent 
zeal of the Christian sower wax stronger, and the travail of 
his soul deeper. Are not the cardinal verities of the Faith 
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Bcouted on every side, while the Sublime Central Figure of 
our most sacred adoration is being persistently dethroned from 
its supernal majesty by humanitarian theist, agnostic, and 
materialist, whose thin frigid phantom-substitutes for a life- 
giving cult are flaunted before our eyes in the pages of in- 
numerable prints and periodicals in broadcast circulation. 
The apotheosis of evolutionised humanity is preached to us in 
place of the real Deity. The regeneration of society is at 
hand; the gates of life are to open ; the race is ever advancing 
in wisdom and morality ; and it is to the socialist and humani- 
tarian that we are to look for the consummation of these 
result& Your socialistic neologist has little faith in the 
churches. He thinks * the influence of the Church upon the 
social movement presents the greatest occasion of dread for 
the future.' Along his way alone lies the renascence of the 
world. 

These iterated prognostications of the modernist are, it is to 
be feared, not borne out by the hard facts of the hour. The 
clergy of to-day, writes an influential Church paper (3rd 
September, 1897), both in country and city, are aware ' of the 
great change passing over religious life, a change which in- 
cludes neglect of Bible-reading, indiflerence to matters of 
conviction, and a loosening of the general obligations of 
religion.' Only last Session, from his place in the House of 
Lords, the Prime Minister of the Queen warned us that * there 
is a great danger of Socialism in the present day ; it is an 
inclined plane down which we are tending to move ; it is a 
snare which we should avoid in all our legislation.' * Again, 
from a recent article in the Netherlands Review, De Gidsy by 
M. Cyriel Buysse, we may learn what the spread of Socialism 
has done for the Flemish peasantry, formerly a soberly devout 
people, but whose ancient faith is now quite undermined. So 
great is the success of the Socialist propaganda that the writer 
sees little hope of averting some final sanguinary crisis like 
that of the Septembrists in the French Revolution. Naturally, 

• Speech by Lord Salisbury on the Workmen's Compensation for 
Accidents Bill— 29th July, 1897. 
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the outlook is gloomy. And this is how Gastave le Bon in the 
Revue Philoeophique (Noyember, 1896) characterises the lead- 
ing sociological note of to-day. Socialism, he says, comes now 
with its promises to modern societies, in which discontent is 
fiercer than even Riches are the god of our day. The lower 
strata of society are full of hatred and envy: the middle 
classes are greedy and corrupted by their gains : thinkers are 
in despair : the old religious beliefs and social standards are 
vanishing away. And to come very near home, Mrs. Bernard 
Bosanquet, who I believe has for years devoted herself to use- 
ful work in the east of London, and knows the poorer classes 
intimately, tells us in her recently published book Bich and 
Poor that the masses of the metropolis have practically no 
religious belief whatever. 

In one of the ablest and best reasoned books of mark of this 
decade, National Life and Character^ the author (the late 
Charles Pearson) has drawn for us a solemn and impressive 
picture of what the Puritan religious spirit meant for our fore- 
fathers, and how it held on to the earlier part of the Victorian 
era. But he goes on to say — 

' The Puritan tradition of family life is dead^ and cannot be revived. 
. . . What it seems most reasonable to apprehend is . . . that while 
family life in general will be as inviolable as heretofore, it will lose the 
sense of religious sanction. ... If these changes ever come to pass 
. . . the family as it loses its influence, will cease to transmit the tra- 
dition of a consecrated household life.' 

How well we who can look back to a previous generation 
are able to endorse this view. We recall the daily family 
prayer in the home circle, the evenings sociably spent by its 
members, the more general reading of wholesome literature, 
the domestic habits of the women, the simpler home re- 
creations ; the regularity and punctuality, each inmate of the 
household acting as the unit of a little social State where all 
were mutually concerned in its orderliness — ^in short, a general 
atmosphere of thoughtful amenity and homelikeness prevail- 
ing, to the advantage of the individual and to the economy of 
the manage. 

To-day all this is too often laughed down and voted dull, 
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not exciting enough. The pampered appetite for outside 
shows, theatres, music-halls, and such like, will not be denied. 
The men, youug and old, spend more time in the smoking- 
room or the club. The women are lefb more to themselves 
and to the thrills of the latest baroque novel. A something of 
recisonable seriousness is perished from out of ua There is 
little quiet or time for reflection in the universal rush and 
whirl and racket ^ Is there not,' said the Bishop of Bipon to 
last year's Church Congress, * a tendency to a religion more 
shallow than that of former years. Hsts the wide and liberal 
faith ' (so-called) * of to-day the depth of other daya Is there 
not a feverishness and harmful love of excitement amongst us.' 
Doubtless, as his brother of Lichfield summed up, 'Our 
material progress is undeniable. But are we better as a 
nation ? Are we better as so many separate individuals than 
was the nation at the beginning of the Victorian era, or twenty 
or thirty years later t Are Englishmen stronger, more honest, 
more faithful, more trustworthy ? Are Englishwomen more 
pure, more closely associated with their domestic ties; are 
they setting an example of what womanhood should be to a 
greater extent than they were a generation ago! ' In looking 
back to the pious home-centres of bygone days, ' We could 
not,' he added, * but see how in the home itself was provided 
a great deal of what tended to form beautiful and strong 
characters,' while * Now it seemed to him that the old family 
life was very much broken up.' 

Nor has the Christian Sunday escaped the general disinteg- 
ration of things consecrate. Church-going among our country- 
men has notably fallen off, too many of them regarding both 
{)ublic and family worship as a bore. In this regard the 
other sex set a laudable example to the male folk, though 
there are who contend that emotionalism and fashion have 
something to do with this differentiation. A recent French 
writer, M. Gabriel Mourey, characterises our British Sunday 
as a day ^ de repoa malgri soi,' which, though at first irritating, 
grows after a while full of charm. To him, familiar with the 
common-day bustle and frolic and merchandising of the Gallic 
Dtmanche^ our Sunday interval of repose, ^ un calme sain de 
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vingt-quatre heuree* seemed an immeDse benefit. Bat, beyond 
all doubt, there is amongst us less and less of this regard for 
sober Sunday quietness. It was Mr. Gladstone who said that 
' The reh'g^ous observance of Sunday is a main prop of the 
religious character of the country.' With the present increas- 
ing vogue of dominical dinner-parties and other private 
entertainments enlivened by recreations, neither the domestics 
nor those they minister to get much Sabbatic rest, while the 
movement to sweep away everything of a religious character 
specialising the Sunday grows apace. 

It is to be feared, then, that the religious spirit has distinctly 
declined among the laity in the present generation, and that 
the claim of progress in this direction cannot possibly be 
maintained. 

The truth is, we may fairly describe a vast deal of the 
vague incompact creeds of our epoch as * The study and prac- 
tice of Ethics of a more or less altruistic kind as a sort of 
substitute for the Christian religion.' It has been well said 
that an ideal is essential to the very existence of morality, and 
this is an age conspicuously without ideals. Another truth 
should be equally plain, though the trick of the day is to con- 
trovert it. It is impossible to construct a science of ethics 
without postulating a supreme personal Deity. Thousands 
are affirming to-day their belief that the moral law, without 
any religious sanction whatever, suffices to safeguard the 
progress of human society, and so — 

* We help the blatant voice abroad 
To preach the freedom of despair, 
And from the heart of all things fair 
To pluck the sanction of a God. ' 

* A man,' said Boswell, apropos of theological faith, * can 
live on thick air, but perishes in an exhausted receiver.* Even 
so, better the somewhat heavy but devout atmosphere of the 
early Victorian days, than the emptiness and negatiod of 
religious belief so rife now. 

Take next the case of commercial and political morality. 
Who can dispute what a Right Reverend prelate justly 
emphasised the other day : the enormous increase of bogus 
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trading companies in this country, the adroit falsehoods of 
prospectuses, the facile falsification of accounts, the readiness 
to lend honoured names for a consideration to mercantile 
directorates, without a due realisation of the public responsi- 
bilities involved. *We confess/ writes a London * daily/ 
commenting on a recent case of conspiracy by Directors to 
defraud their shareholders, * that we entertain little hope of 
any effective legislative cleansing of the Augean Stables of 
Company enterprise in Britain until a very different mental 
attitude is observed by large sections of the community, if not 
indeed by the public as a whole, towards the immorality and 
dishonesty with which much of our Company administration is 
honeycombed.'* Nor does M. Proal, of the French Judiciary, 
lead us to infer from his recent book on Political Crime^ that 
things are any better on his side of the Channel. Again, cross 
over te the States of the great American Federation, and what 
an object-lesson we have there of latter-day retrogression. It 
is but two or three years since a Governor of Massachusetts — 
the late Frederick Greenhalge — thus characterised the politi- 
cians of his nation : — * The meanness of men has no limit I 
find no real pride, no self-respect, but fawning, threatening, 
lying men, where offices are in question.' As to the unscru- 
pulous plutocratic despotisms of that country there is a 
consensus of accumulatory evidence. Says the New York 
Review of Reviews (August, 1897) : — ' The power of monopoly, 
of gigantic combinations of private capital . . . has now 
become menacing in its arrogance, its usurpations of the 
Government functions, its irresistible might in legislative cor- 
ruption. Witness the Senate at Washington, the Illinois 
Legislature, the Chicago Council.' And, it might have been 
added, to go but three or four years back, the notorious junta 
of Tammany Hall. And now Tammauy is re-installed for 
another quadrennate of civic rule, 'This country' (U.S.), 
writes the American correspondent of the National Review 
(August, 1897), ' is almost a seething volcanic mass of human 
passions, ready for an eruption at any moment' *It is,' says 

» 

♦ Morning Post editorial, 2i8t Feb., 1898. 
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another high authority, ^certaioly mortifyiDg to find, after 
more than a oentary has paned away, oomiption and Mam- 
mon enthroned, and the very principles on whioh the (US.) 
Bepublio is based trampled nnder foot.' The operations of 
such hug^ combinations as say the 'Standard Oil' and 
' Sugar ' Trusts, the * rings,* < deals,' * comers/ ' pools,' and the 
like ' bossing ' manoeuvres, are known to all the world. Nor, 
when we look over the Continent of Europe, with the Great 
Powers armed to the teeth and in the general scramble for 
the remnants of the earth watching one another in an atmos- 
phere of mutual jealousy and mistrust, does the ideal of 
Christianity appear to be making much advanca 

Another instruotive way of feeliog the pulse of the age is 
through its literature. In this vehicle of public morality to- 
day do we see elevation or the reverse T If ever there was a 
time when, in the people's interest, written productions should 
be pure, bracing, and conscientious, it is now; for never 
before * Have such vast masses of untrained readers been let 
loose on literature by elementary education and cheap booka' 
But is it so ? Of the total amount of printed matter turned 
out week by week to swell the shelves of our libraries and 
strew the tables in our drawing-rooms, an enormous propor- 
tion consists of tales of imagination. An American librarian 
only the other day declared that over the water the percent- 
age of fiction asked for in the library bad risen to 90 per cent, 
of the books issued. But more than this, it is the character 
of so many of these fictional outpourings that is so reprehen- 
sible. Everybody knows and pretends to deprecate it, yet 
everybody reads the hooka Continental fiction of the erotic 
type is probably worse than our own ; but, veiled in a foreign 
tongue, it is happily less accessible to the English reader. We 
have heard enough of the works of the ^graphomaoiacs' 
abroad, realists and verists of that Parisian school which has 
been described as evincing ' A passionate partisanship for the 
immoral and the disgusting.' Nor have we far to go to find 
their imitators among our own novelists ; the last septennate 
has been prolific of them. Then, too, not only is it difficult 
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nowadays to get people to read anythiug but fiction, bat the 
more sensatioDal and risqu^ the book is, the more it is run 
after. 

Sooth to say, we live in an age so exhausted by overdone 
athleticism and excessive stimulants of every kind, that the 
mental tastes and faculties are becoming enervated and en- 
feebled and incapable of thinking out any serious subject 
necessitating the smallest brain effort The craving is for 
entertainment sole, for pleasurable titillation of the fancy, for 
reading to amuse or excite, but neither to instruct nor to 
improve. Herein we have the explanation of the Jin^de^aiiele 
leaning towards the brief journalistic paragraph — the very 
short story — the abridged attenuated magazine article — the 
society paper with its ^ collections of bumptious snippets ' dis- 
parted by asterisks. The intellectual weakling of these days 
is too indolent to keep his attention fixed upon any written 
composition, save perhaps a high-spiced romance, for much 
more than a consecutive quart d'/ieure. His queasy appetite 
must be tempted with peptic condiments by the spoonful, 
rather than with full portions of sound sti'engthening meat. 
The same symptom, alas, is shelving itself among our school- 
girls and yt)uug womeu-students, according to one of the best 
authorities. 'The power of attention,' says Miss Beale, Prin- 
cipal of the Cheltenham Ladies' College, 'to subjects which 
are unexciting seems to have been almost destroyed in many 
cases by the unlimited indulgence in sensational and worthless 
literature, and real mental application rendered almost im- 
possible.' 

A like downward trend is visible throughout European 
literature. Even Russia, which has of late years supplied us 
with so much originality and intellectual vigour, appears to bo 
developing a new school of writers inspired by the literary 
tenets of Gustuve Flaubert, Baudelaire, and Th^ophile Gautier. 
With these innovators, says Monsieur Golovin (* Orloveki '), 
'there is no need for an idea to spiritualise the whimsical 
creations of fantasy. ... If only the picture reproduced 
be bright and beautiful, there is no need to look into its mean- 
ing, to demand from the artist a true grasp of life or a power- 
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fill work of intellect, and still less a sensitive heart' And now 
in Russia < has been enthroned the absence of ideas, and a kind 
of middle-class egoism is being cultivated.' The present day 
is a period of decay in literature, but this tendency is not, M. 
Golovin opines, altogether the fault of the writers. It is 
'created by the public, and insignificant superficial productions 
are called forth by the nnexacting temper of society — ^in a 
word, the reader himself is responsible for the demoralisation 
in literature.' 

In the matter of literary style and rhetoric, opinions may 
perhaps differ as to how they fare in these days. While the 
higher class of periodicals and a small minority of books turn 
out excellent, vigorous, and scholarly writing — entitled to 
rank with the best models in the language — we have at the 
same time been inundated throughout the last decade with 
fipecimens of the superfine and the affected — of mysticism, 
paradox, and preciosity — a kind of literary tinfoil which soon 
loses its glitter and flavour of newness. Long ago in Tudor 
days a prospective Dean of Durham gave this sage counsel to 
certain precursors of our modern * Parnassians ' and euphuistic 
stylists. ^ Never affect any strange inkhorn terms . . . 
neither seeking to be over fine nor foolish fantastical. . . . 
I know them that think rhetoric to stand wholly upon dark 
words.' The pointed, virile, and lucid diction of our lettered 
forerunners — Addison and Steele, Swift and Johnson, Macaulay 
and Sydney Smith, Froude, Darwin, Newman and Thackeray 
— is too dull and borne for our latter-day mannerists. The 
days of the literary Coryphaei are gone by, both in prose and 
verse, and we have failed to replace them. Prose writing is 
mainly either journalism or fiction, about the only two 
branches of the craft which pay. While, as for poetry, 
Shelley, Byron, Tennyson, and a roll of distinguished others — 
with ^poetarum seniorum turba* — are not: and, though poet- 
isers abound, in this matter-of-fact intensely prosaic epoch 
only a select few of the reading public ever look at verse. A 
generation back, when there was somo sentiment and roman- 
ticism abroad, the poets living and dead were studied and 
prized and recited in many a British home. 
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Another unhappy degeneration, we may note, is seen in the 
slipshod looseness of expression, the abonnding AmericanismSi 
the copious use of sporting lingo and all kinds of slang, which 
disfigure so much of the writing of the English-speaking race 
to-day, A well known authoress has humorously suggested 
for a remedy the extinction of nine out oi every ten publishers 
and ninety-nine out of every hundred writers. She would 
also restrict the chief-sinning nationalities to a three years' 
study of the Psalms, the essayists, and the Elizabethan 
dramatists. Another popular littiraire justly deplores the * vile 
vulgarisms and unauthorised innovations Which day by day 
pass muster with the hasty public for literature and correct 
English writing/ 

It would seem, then, that though the great spread of our 
State-aided education may have augmented the number of 
those who can write up to a certain standard of very common- 
place mediocrity, literature in our day as a whole stands not 
where it did either in elevation of tone, dignity and distinction 
of style, or purity of composition. 

In discussing the diflFerent aspects of the enquiry how far 
we of this generation have changed for the better or the 
worse from the times of our immediate predecessors, a word is 
due to the manners of the present day. A noble earl not long 
since, discoursing on this theme, came to the conclusion that 
manners are steadily deteriorating in Great Britain. 'Amongst 
a set of persons in London,' he says, * whose social position 
gives them an influence far in excess of their merits, it is 
actually considered the " smart " thing to be brusque, loud, 
and self-assertive.' The younger men in 'society' — and this 
I fear is extending to the middle classes — are notoriously 
wanting in courtesy and deference to women. Down to the 
' seventies ' men with any pretension to good breeding put on 
their best behaviour in the presence of ladies. Nothing indeed 
was held to stamp the true gentleman so much as his con- 
siderate politeness and ^gentle' bearing towards the other sex. 
And unquestionably the instinct of true manliness is to treat 
all women thus, whatsoever their social grade, garb, or cir- 
cumstance. When we see a well-dressed male hand out an 
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old apple-woman and her bundlw from a railway oaniage, or 
beatowiag aome little thoughtfnl attention upon this or that 
fair one» neglected and perhaps elderly, whom he may ohance 
against at a ball, oonversazione, or other social resort — ^we 
want no better credential of his genuine good breeding. It 
is a constant admission of women themselves that the best 
manners lie with the older men : the fascinating charm, the 
polish, the courtliness of deportment, of the old school of 
gentlemen are fast dying out. The younger men have been 
reared up in the prevailing laxity of home discipline: the 
ialoni of * grandes dames ' no longer afford them a training- 
ground in which to learn the punctilios of politeness. 

In this particular, however, society itself is largely to blame. 
The fashionable world is at its wif s end to gather together 
for its entertainments a sufficiency of malefolk. The immedi- 
ate consequence of the run upon the men is to increase their 
arrogance and affectation, and to make them virtually masters 
of the social situation. That this is so is matter of common 
talk Ball-giving ladies will positively tout for men. This 
and that friend will be asked to approach somebody else who 
knows certain girls who have an eligible brother, and this 
brother will be bidden to the rout without his sistera In- 
stances, too, might be cited of almost incredible discourtesy 
towards hostesses in smart sets on the part of the modem 
young gentleman. Invitations left unanswered, or engage- 
ments accepted without an idea of fulfilment Refusals at a 
dance to be presented to any of the entertainer's lady-guests, 
or again, the * cutting out ' of partners — but this is practised 
by both sexes. Dining at a friend's house, accompanying his 
wife and daughters in their carriage to a ball, and then never 
coming near them for the rest of the evening. Such are some 
of the amenities of the young bloods of society to-day. 

Another potent factor in the degeneration of the manners of 
the man is the change of attitude assumed towards him by the 
modem woman. The brusque, shrill-voiced, hard, self-assert- 
^gt aggressive type of female, who travesties male habits, 
and claims equality and comradeship with her men friends, 
has killed their deference and respect for her sex. Even in a 
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minor matter, such ae the art of dancing, deterioration has 
long set in, and, as a gentlewoman of position has expressed 
it, what we modems of the better classes want is ^ More of the 
dignity of our great-grandmothers, and less of the tomboy and 
romping element which it is a libel to call dancing to-day.' 

'It has become a commonplace,' writes Max Nordau, Ho 
gpeak of the constant increase of crime, madness, aad suicide.' 
In respect of mental aberration, while the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners hesitate to admit * any important increase of occurring 
or fresh insanity,' their last Report states that, whereas in 1859 
the number of ascertained lunatics, idiots, and persons of 
unsound mind in England and Wales showed a ratio of 18*67 
to every ten thousand of the population, this ratio had risen on 
Ist January, 1897, to 3200.* As to self-destruction, Professor 
Nordau's view derives corroboration from some quite recent 
statistics from Paris, quoted in the Matin (24th July, 1897). 
In France, it seems, with a population about stationary, there 
were in 1880 6,638 suicides; in 1892 the number had increased 
by more than a third, and by 1897 they had mounted to a 
total of 9,703. ^ These official figures,*^ adds the Matin^ * are 
much below the real facts.' Moreover, from a statement 
lately published by the Italian Statistical Office, we learn 
that within the last ten years the number of persons who 
in Italy have died by their own hand has increased fifty 
per cent. It is further declared by Nordau that several 
new nervous diseases, exclusively a consequence of the 
present conditions of civilised life, have appeared within 
the last twenty years. For some further facts pointing to 
physical degeneration in the race to-day, the same writer cites 
the authority of certain experts. Thus, says Sir James 
Crichton Browne, people age sooner now, and both heart and 
nerve diseases are more prevalent; while, according to an 
eminent oculist — Mr. Critchett — spectacles for defective eye- 
sight are resorted to earlier in life. Dentists, again, find more 

prematurity in the decay of teeth, and the hair grays sooner 
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than it did in former daya. All these resalts^ oontends Nordau 
are to be traced to < the vertigo and whirl of our frenzied ' 
modem life I 

Regarding another plague of our time — ^the advertising 
mania — one might pen a separate article. I do not mean 
merely the flaring posters, or the hideous medley of flaunting 
trade-placards which decorate our railway stations and 
other public places; nor the handbills on rural gateposts 
in lane and highway; nor even that apogee of abomina- 
tions, the huge signboards which, stuck about in our 
beautiful English meadows alongside the main railway lines* 
or on the banks of old Father Thames, deform the landscape, 
and are an eyesore and offence to the passers by. Or, to take 
one more example, the columns and columns of our news- 
papers and periodicals given up to brief little stories or 
novelettes, perhaps cleverly illustrated, which the unwary 
reader is often tricked into reading, till he comes upon the 
merits of somebody's soap or syrup or sanitary hairwash. 
These and such like forms of latter-day puffery tell their own 
tale, partly of overstrained trade competition, and partly of 
the persistent vulgarising of the public taste. ^ I see a wave,' 
wrote Matthew Arnold, fifty years ago, ' of more than Ameri- 
can vulgarity — moral, intellectual, and social — preparing to 
break over us,' and was he not right ? 

But there are yet other forms of pushing, ostentatious 
advertisement of oneself and one's wares whereof our sires 
and granddres knew nothing. There is the vulgar, restless 
vanity of the seekers of notoriety, which has given birth to a 
new industry — that of the journalistic interviewer. The 
craving for petty details regarding people of title and distinc- 
tion, popular celebrities^ or persons thrust for the nonce into 
conspicuity, is a symptom of an age which catches at triviali- 
ties, and is avid for the commodities that minister tp a morbid 
and frivolous curiosity. For, assuredly, our serial! literature 
would not be so taken up with tittle-tattle and fiddle-faddle 
about the personal habits, sayings, and doings os notables, 
were there not a public agape for such trumpery. The thing 
is a growing nuisance. What boots it to be told] that such 
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and such a great patrician has fifty suits of clothes in his 
wardrobe, that a favourite comedienne's favoarite viands are 
pilchards and pdtS de foie grasy or that some eminent poet 
writeSy like Horace's Etroscan Casedns, two hundred verses 
before a meal, and a like number after. 

Nor are our fine ladies averse from a new form of advertise- 
ment One constantly sees now tacked on to a literary tale or 
article, chiefly in the women's periodicals, the portrait and 
autograph of the writer. Sometimes an editor may ask for 
this, but, however that may be, the practice is a curious recent 
innovation. Then, again, in the chronicling of fashionable 
weddings, what on earth can the general reader find of 
interest in photographs of the various brides and bridegrooms 
he never saw, and whose physiognomies, plain or comely or 
commonplace^ as the case may be, can be of no possible 
moment to him? 'Oh, but they like it themselves,' our 
journalistic conductor will answer. Just so. It advertises 
them, bestows upon them a momentary notice, ministers to 
the overweening personal vanity and thirst for cheap fame 
that are so characteristic of modemisoL 

Among a score of other comparisons that suggest themselves 
between the earlier and later years of the Victorian reign, not 
exactly favourable to the latter, we might pertinently ask this 
question — ^Are the domestic servants of this day — ^notwith- 
standing their exceptional privileges, greater liberty, and 
higher wages — more faithful, steady, trustworthy, more careful 
of their employers' interests, more appreciative of kindness 
and consideration from master or mistress, than they were in 
days gone by ? But we must pass on. 

I have reserved for my concluding point of contrast in this 
discnrsns a subject of the last importance to humankind, with- 
out reference to which the argument advanced in these pages 
would be incomplete — the modern woman. 

A nation is the product of its women in more ways than ona 
A slight declension in woman's influence and refinement may 
have a disastrous bearing upon the whole community, and es- 
specially on the men. How do the younger generation of the 
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femiDiDe sex to-day compare with their mothers and gpran- 
dames as to physique, mental acoomplishments, womanly 
graces, and general moral tone f First of all, it is constantly 
being asserted that the present representatives of English girl- 
hood are taller and of finer development than their predeces- 
sorSL This may be so, bnt it is one of those reiterated and 
broadly accepted theories we have no means of verifying. 
There are no available gynemetric statistics that I am aware 
of to show the average height and girth and weight of the 
maidens who figured in the first half of the Qaeen's reign, to 
enable us to compare their build with that of the girls of now. 
Undoubtedly, one sees numbers of young women of tall sta- 
ture, but then we who have passed middle life can remember 
many such in the days of our youth. It is possible and per- 
haps probable that the increased attention paid to athletics in 
our girls' schools may have developed the upward growth of 
the woman's frame. But what we have to consider in our 
comparison is the enaemhle or general aspect of the female 
figure. A course of dumb-bells and horizontal bars may be 
excellent for a damsel if moderately taken. But the endea- 
vour to give her the muscular training suitable for a man is 
quite another thing. In the present day there is too much 
ground to fear that athleticism is being overdone among both 
sexes, but more particularly by the younger women of the 
upper and middle classes. It stands to reason that your 
modem girl who takes a long bicycle ride before luncheon, 
plays hockey or golf or lawn tennis all the afternoon, and 
finishes up with a dance in the evening, is not unlikely to 
overstrain her physical powers. Yet this sort of thing with 
variations is the kind of energetic programme affected by large 
numbers of leisured girls and women of society. 

The pace is altogether too * killing ' for the corporeal capa- 
bilities of the normal woman. And the immediate (setting 
aside the ulterior) results are visibly imprinted upoQ the figures 
and faces of those among the weaker sex who thlus overtax 
themselves Grant that they have put on some incjbes to their 
height: do we desire a nation of Penthesileas or female grena- 
diers? Granted their muscular development raaly have in- 
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creased: do we want to see a woman made up of exaggerated 
thews and tendons? Oar mothers prided themselves on their 
good looks ; their fall, roanded, and well-proportioned frames, 
their fine contoars of arm and bast, their rose-tinted bat 
dainty complexions, their grace and elegancy of carriage, their 
charm and bewitchment of manner. That they safegaarded 
and often retained these attractions into middle and elderly 
life is evident from the freqaent remark overheard to-day, 
^ How mach betterJookiDg is the mother than the daughters.' 
Now the athletic young woman gives herself up to hard out- 
door exercises, but to little else. Tall and exceeding slim she 
may be, but the true soft womanly lines are too often gone 
from her. None can have failed to observe the remarkable 
increase in the number of spare flat-chested young women 
since the advent of the craze for athleticism* At entertain- 
ments where the low-cut dress is worn this is conspicuously 
apparent : collar bones and angles and hollows showing where 
in former days all was feminine smoothness and fulness. And 
then the countenances of these ladies, more particularly those 
of them who have taken to excessive cycling : tanned per- 
haps, but weather-beaten if not freckled, and with a certain 
worn, keen, hard-featured aspect familiar to most of us, which 
is anything but becoming. 

Much of this addiction to excessive bodily exertion among 
the fair sex is due to the fashion of the hour : much of it is a 
species of emulous swagger due to the propaganda of the ad- 
vanced women. Our well-to-do maidens are smit with the 
desire to compete with and emulate men in the domain of 
athletism. But it is of no avail ; nature and physiology in 
time take their revenge. Fortunately, in this matter the 
women of the lower-middle and working classes have as yet 
escaped much contagion from the ranks above. 

The other variety of female, still so much in evidence 
among us both in literature and on the public platform, is even 
more alien from the ways of our fore-mothers. Her influence 
upon her own sex is depressing, and upon the opposite sex 
repelling. An accomplished authoress declares that, in spite 
of the comradeship and the breaking down of many social 
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barriflFB between them, the sezea were never wider apart than 
tbey are cow. The Mary Afltells and Hary WoUetooeoraftB of 
tO'day claim to be altogether aaperior to their antiqaated and 
beoigbted aieters of fifty yeara ago. Are they T Oar noble 
epic singer in the snblimest of his compoeitionB has drawn for 
na one of the most exquidte pictares of a pattern woman to be 
found in the langnage : 

woald have to read ' moit obviotiB, mott obtruuve, not retired, 
the Itti desirable,' to fit the latest advaDoed sample of the sex. 
With her 

' . . . Those graceful acta 
Thoae thonaand decenoiea that daily flow 
From all her worda and actiona mixed vith love 
And sweet compliance. . ■' 

seem to be fast going oat of vogne. A distinguished lady- 
writer has told 118 that one cannot attempt to probe to the soul 
of woman without earning her enmity. If this be so, I fear I 
am OD dangerous ground. NevertheleBS, since according to 
the same feminine authority it is as necessary to set a woman 
to catch a woman as a thief to catoh a thief, it may be safest 
to look to women's atterances regarding their sex rather than 
to men's. 

' The poaaion for power,' aaya Mia. Boy Deveieas, ' ia burning the aoul 
of the modaru maid away. . . , She haa become an intelligenco; but 
ahe haa ceaaed to be a delight. . . . That sublime faith in love which 
has been a living spirit in the aoul of "Eve throughout the ages" hsagon« 
down hufare ths e;ea that are at laat unbandaged. ... In the good 
old daya noiiiaa waa faithful by nature aa well as by obligation.' 

lu her placid soul — 
Only kiiuwn goda were deified and domestic ideala oheriahed. Now- 

the dust Ilea thick upon all these. . . . The modem woman 

ra for nsw perapeotivea, new aspirations, new affections . . 

its with a pnlae in them, aenaationa with a bloom on them. How 
lid the man of her maiden favour fulQl the need of her maturity ? To 

aeasou it* book and its bonnet, why not alao ita love \ ' * 

* Tht Aietnt of Woman, by Key Devereux— Lane, 1896. 
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Surely we might imagine this lady to be writing of the 
class of American women presented to us by Mrs. Atherton. 
But no, she is writing of English women I 

*For this cheapening of love/ we read on, *two things seem 
to be responsible, and of these the first is the decline of re- 
ligious belief. ... A certain loosening of the moral tension 
in women has supervened.' The popularity of marriage, says 
our authoress, is on the wane : * a vague distaste to it has 
shown itself among the young of both sexes/ The maternal 
instinct fares no better in * this insensate era.' Modern woman 
*has turned the cold light of criticism upon her eternal 
mission ' (motherhood) * as upon everything else in the uni- 
verse. . . . She is never weary of declaring her contempt 
for the other sex and the feminine beauty that he prizes above 
all human things.' (My italics). The result is that man ' re- 
gards the present stage of her evolution with dismay and her 
future with despair.' These strictures, be it noted, are from 
one who is anything but a reactionary in regard of her sex. 

As a pendant to the above views upon the modern woman 
— which after all, if a trifle exaggerated, are but the substance, 
put into vigorous and pointed language, of a large volume of 
thoughtful opinion of the day — I will cite one or two passages 
from another lady- writer of great ability and discriminating 
acumen, Mrs. A. Sutherland Orr. The circumstance that it is 
twenty years since her essay appeared throws a significant 
sidelight on the intervening progress of the movement for the 
so-called Rights of Women. Moreover, the author's fairness 
and her evident sympathy with the cause of female emanci- 
pation add to the value of her criticisms. 

While admitting there had been need of improvement in 
the education and position of her sex, Mrs. Orr does not con- 
ceal her apprehensions of the then probable future of the 
women's agitation. * The evils,' she says, * attendant on the 
new social order will not be temporary but permanent. . . . 
In the first flush of regenerated female life, we may have 
larger women, and not yet different ones. We may see the 
utmost expansion of which the female najbure is capable: 
generations may pass away before the fatal bias is perceptible 
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throogfa which iti &ir proportioos an altiimidjr to be des- 
troyed.' And again : * The one fatal nealt of female emanci- 
pation is this, that in its Ml and final attainment, not only the 
power of love in woman, bnt for fflther sex its poaedbility, will 
have passed away. This is the last ooncloaion 'whioh tiie 
advooatea of the movement are prepared to accept.' ... In 
these days of - the 'higher ednoation' of women and the 
feminine thint for nnivernty honoura, a further observatioD of 
Mrs. Orr's is fnll of significaDce. ' That intellect in a woman 
sbonld condnce to her being loved, that it shoold even be 
compatible with it, it most be sabordinated to her woman- 
hood. ... It moat heighten, not obliterate, the sense of 
contrast in which the magnetism of sex reaideSL' One more 
quotation will soffioe to show how closely this writer's forecast 
approximates to the views Bet forth io The Ateent of Woman. 
* What namber,' asks Mra Orr, * of oar " regenerate " women 
will choose to become mothers, and what at best will be the 
maternal qnalities of creatures for whom maternity is uo 
longer a primary object, bnt a possible incident in life ? ' * 

Numbers of other women, high-placed and insightfal, have 
written to like effect. Even the author of The Heavenly Twint 
has at last turned upon the modern English g^rL ' Charm of 
manner is departing from her.' 

. . . 'She thiiikB too much of henelf, too little of other people. 
. . . She takea do trouble to tnake henelf kgreekble. ... In her 
home life she U apt to be aelfiah, utd in aociety she is only genial irhen it 
suits henelf. . . . Shs ssserta henelf on all ocossions, bnt cnltivates 
none of the gentle dignity, the grace, with which women can add so much 
to the beauty of life.' t 

In refreshing contrast to the votaresses of the femioine 
' renasceoce,' one turns to some delightful Jubilee recollections 
of the youth of the highest lady in the land Id a private 
diary kept by the Honouiable Chariea AugoatuB Murray while 
at Court in 1837 he thuG records his impressioos of our Queea. 
' There is something so femiuiiie, so gentle in her mauuer of 

• The Future of £ngliih H'omcH^yinetefiUh Century— Jaae, 1878. 
t ' The Modem Girl,' by Sarah Grand— Temple Magaau^ febnaiTf 
1898. 
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addresfflDg those about her, that it really is a pleasure to 
render her the most trifling service, or 8i)eak with her on the 
most trifling subject' Again, Her Majesty having done the 
narrator some small favour, he was wholly won by 'the sweet 
manner and grace with which it was conveyed. . . • The 
tone and manner were such that I could have knelt down and 
kissed her feet'* Mrs. Emily Crawford, whose personal 
reminiscences date back to the same period, remarks, in men- 
tioning Lord Melbourne, that he ' may have been astonished 
to see freshness, innocence, maidenly diffidence, and a youth- 
ful glow of life associated with the sceptre.' So, too, writes 
another lady, one of the Queen's bridesmaids at the Royal 
nuptials — 'I look back with respectful admiration to the 
unostentatious simple habits of those times.' Innocence, 
simplicity, maidenly diffidence, gentleness, sweetness — ^femi- 
nine graces cultivated in the early regnal years of our beloved 
Sovereign — are now very much out of date. 

Small wonder, then, that so many of us men past our youth 
turn away from the typical young female of to-day. The 
woman of our springtime and noontide was a rest and refresh- 
ment of soul to the man she loved. The heart of her husband 
safely trusted in her. She did him good, and not evil, all the 
days of his life. She looked well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and in her tongue was the law of kindnesa In calling 
back the vision of Aer, we are wistful * for the grace of a day 
that is dead.' We are moved to sigh over the unforgotten 
bygone years of her resplendence — 

' As woods in dripping rains 
Sigh over all their fallen leaves.' 

And we would fain linger on near her shrine, how poor soever 
the word of tribute we can offer to it Somehow, for sure, 
there is a subtle feminine something one misses now in the 
general run of educated women, something which drew the 
men of the forties, fifties, and sixties Early marriages among 
gentlepeople were then in fashion; they are so no longer. 
That — heaven be thanked I — ^there are still many beautiful 
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Had socomplished and faBciaatiog women growing np amongst 
us, goes without saying. A.nd there is mncb that is comfort- 
ing in the epigram that * Woman is always woman, and never 
will be aught but woman so long as the. world eadnre&' 

But this article has run out to considerable length, and I 
must stop. We started with a recogaition of the manifold 
progress of the civilised world, and Great Britain in particular, 
in all tbat ministers to oar material prosperity — in the arts, the 
sciences, the extension of Empire, the growth of a certaiu 
national altruism, the spread of benevolent institutions, 
in huuianity and cosmopolitan camaraderie, in the redoubled 
work of the Churches. But we also saw that the fashion of 
the day among publicista is too much towards national glori- 
fication, optimistic self-complacency, extolling of the present, 
depreciation of the past. Public speakeiB and writers are 
prone to preach and prophesy smooth things, and the people 
love to have it so. In the year just gone by, it bad been an 
uagraoioue and churlish task to sound a discordant note amid 
the chorus of Jubilee plaudits and gratulations. But now, 
separated as we are by little more than a twelvemonth from a 
new century, it may be profitable to look around us, and 
realise the hard facts of the day, rather than the make- 
believes which the vaunter of modernism so sedulously puts 
about Thus it is that the present writer has in no obscurant- 
ist spirit essayed to break a lance for the earlier decades of the 
Yictoriaa reign, which it is now the mode so to fleer at and 
deride. Common fairness demands that both sides of the case 
should be presented. One is always being rehearsed to us. 
Audi alteram partem. 

It may be that the modern depravations we have noted in 
our own national life and character, as well as in other sections 
of Christendom, are to be attributed to a merely temporary 
backwash in the great onward tide of civilisation. This is the 
view, doubtless, of those who believe in an unerring main 
current of advance of the human raca Others of us may 
incline to agree with Niccolo Machiavelli that the world 
neither grows better nor worse, but is always much the same. 
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Others, agaua, may be disposed to pessimise, and to argue that 
unless civilised society, man and woman, reform itself from the 
growing laxities which are now disfiguring it, the outlook for 
humankind is a bad one. That this century, so near the 
throes of dissolution, should make a death-bed repentance, is 
past praying for. But it is not beyond hope that in the next 
cycle a sane reaction may set in from the fret and frivol and 
fever of our present conditioning of life. Meanwhile, it lies 
with the reader of these pages to answer to his or her own 
satisfaction the question I have virtually propounded — a 
serious one, indeed, both for ourselves and for our posterity. 
With all our added knowledge, culture, boasted enlighten- 
ment, and opportunities — ^Are we better than our fathers T 

T. P. W. 



Art. v.— the GREEK FOLK AS REVEALED IN 

THEIR POESY. 

' Le plas grand poete de la Gr^ce contemporaine, c'est le peuple grec 
Ini-mSme, avec cet innombrable easaim de rapaodes qu'il engendre sans 
cesse^ et qui s'en vont, en quelque sorte sans interruption depuis le vireil 
Hom^re, le premier et Tinimitable, mendiant comme lui, chantant, impro- 
visant, enrichisaant chaque jour le tr^sor de cette po^sie dont ils sent les 
fidMes d^positaires, en mdme temps que lea ynlgariaateurs.' — Yemeniz, 
Voyage en Grhce, 

LAST month, an event occurred which may well recall atten- 
tion to the Greeks. On Monday, the 6th June, Edhem 
Pasha left Volo, the great seaport of Thessaly, with the last 
troops of the Turkish Army which has occupied the province 
since the great Debacle of last year, and was saluted hy the 
French, Russian and British warships in the hay. The retiring 
hut victorious Turkish soldiers cheered repeatedly, and got a 
hearty response from the British sailors. Nor were these British 
cheers undeserved, considering what appears to have heen the 
general conduct of the Turkish Regulars both during and since 
XXXII. 8 
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tbe war. The eotiy oX the Oraek troops then took place amid 
great eDtbasiuQL Have the Greeks the atoff in them to make a 
recovery aa iplendid aa has been that of tbe French, who were no 
leaa beaten to the gronnd in 1870-71 than the Greeks were last 
year 1 To know a people, one mast know its folk-poesy. From 
ita coltore-poets one can obtain but a very partial, if, indeed, 
any true view at all, of how tbe great mass of tbe people feel 
and think. If the work of a cnlture-poet lives in men's memocy, 
it is in general but in tbe memory of a comparatively small 
section of tbe commaoity, and owing to some spedal originality 
of thought and expression. Bat the nameless bards whose utter- 
ances are preserved, not in printed volumes, but ia the hearts of 
the folk, and transmitted, as tbe most precious knowledge of the 
women, these nameless bards of the people can thus live only in 
proportion, not so much to their own origiaality, as to the force 
and freshness with which they feel and think with the common- 
alty, and hence, in proportion to tbe spontaneous truthfulness 
with which they voice ideas, sentitDeots, and aspirations, actually 
and widely cherished. In order, however, thus to know a people 
through its folk-poesy, it must be collected with representative 
completeness, and hence, from all available sources, translated 
with scrupulous fidelity, and then scientifically classified. This 
I have lately attempted to do, or to see done, in the case of 
Greek folk-poesy," lu these volumes, however, it would have 
been irrelevant to my special purpose as editor to poiut out at 
auy length the inferences to be drawn as to national character 
from tbe great variety of documeuts collected. But the Greeks 
are still prostrate. And just on that very account, and because, 
as many think, it would be no less calamitous for south-eastern 
Europe generally than for just Hellenic aspirations, if the 
Giiieks should be kept thus beaten to the ground, I trust that 
the fullowing pages, illustrative uf the moral characteristics of 
the Greek folk, aa revealed in the three great divisioos of their 
jMjesy, may neither be considered inopportune, nor found without 
effect in stimulating helpful sympathy. 

* e«efc FfAk-Potay. 2 voU. London : D. Nott. 1896. 
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I. 

First, then, as to the indications of moral character to be found 
in the Mythological Idylls and Tales of the Greeks. The charac- 
teristic traits of their mythical heroes may, indeed, not be 
commonly found among the Greek folk. But the character of 
a man's heroic ideal always affords some indication of his own 
character, or at least of its possibilities, however far his ordinary 
conduct may fall short of that ideal. So it is likewise in the 
case of a people. For tales of heroes and the traits of their 
character would not be preserved from generation to generation, 
unaided by the printing-press, did they not depict genuine folk- 
ideals. In this alone there is some testimony to the character of 
the Greek folk. Nor, when we come to give illustrations of 
Greek character from their Social Songs and Stories, and their 
Historical Ballads and Legends, shall we find generally any very 
great discrepancy between character as there depicted and as it 
is depicted in their Mythological Idylls and Tales. The fearless 
adventurousness of the Greek mythical heroes could be fully 
shown only by recounting at length some of the stories of their 
magical adventures. Their other qualities may be more briefly 
illustrated. And in calling to mind these Greek hero-tales, the 
first thing, perhaps, that strikes one is how often both heroes and 
heroines owe their good fortune to sympathetic courtesy. Thus, 
for instance — 

' When the Prince woke up, he saw at a distance an old woman sifting 
flour into a great baking-pan. But the flour did not fall into the pan but 
on the ground. When he came nearer to the old woman, he saw that she 
was blind. Then the Prince said to her, *' Wait mother, don't sift the 
flour, for it is falling on the ground." *' But I can*t see, my laddie," said 
the old woman. **Give it to me, mother, and I will sift for you," said 
the Prince. So he set to and sifted the flour, and put it in a sack which 
lay near, and said to her, '' Where are you going to carry it ? Let me help 
you, mother." The old woman was very much pleased with the Prince, 
and said to him, *' My boy, for the favour thou hast done me, what shall 
I do for thee % '* Said the Prince to her, '' Mother, give me your bless- 
ing, for you cannot help me in what I am seeking." ''And what is it thou 
seekest?" asked the old woman. '^ Wilt thou tell me, that I may hear, 
and see if I cannot perhaps help thee ? '" * 

♦ Greek Folk-Poery, II., 80. AcXtwf, I., 147. 
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Bat the finest and most significant of these courtesy-incidents 
are those in which one who has been bespelled ncovers his or her 
natural form through the power of a coorteons act, and the love 
from which it springs. Thus, in the hero-tale from wbkh I have 
just cited a passage, it turns out that the old woman ' was the 
Good Fate, and the other Fates had blinded her because she had 
never done eril to anyone, and thej fated her never to recover 
her sight until she found somebody to love and pity her.' And 
when the prince is infonned of this, it is implied that her sight 
she had recoveied through his courtesy, though he had been 
quite unaware that his kindly act had bad snch power. So, 
■gain, in the story of * The Enchanted Lake,' the Frog-Princess 



' A migicun toratold to tu thaa it tliere ■hoold be found oae to love me 
•nd not con* the hoar in which he found me, I, too, •faonld become 
hnnum. I ranuined * Fn^ in order to prove thee. Since I eee th»t then 
mi 80 good • m«n 1 will bring thae good fortune, and we will let th; 
■iatera-in-law mock, if they wilL" 

And again in the stoiy of the Prince who was changed into & 
Snake we read : — 

' But her niters adTtaed her not to go back, eo that ha [the Snake] might 
die. The giri replied, "How eonld I leave my Beut to die who have 
received snoh help from him I " . . . When the Snake uw her, be 
esid, " Heat than come, my Roaet" When the coffee ome for her to 
drink, the Sokke ley down in hec 1^, mud when he said, " Wilt thou take 
roe for thf husfawid ) " the giri replied, " I will take thee." His akin fell 
off, and he became a Prince. . . . Then the maiden began to aak him 
what manner of man he waa and how he became a Soak& Then the 
Prince told her that he had loved an orphan, and ahe had laid him nndar 
a cane to beoome a Snake and nercr cast hia akin ontil he ahonld find a 
woman who would coitaent to manj him.' 

It is comitKHdy believed that the conceptMui <^ love as a 
power, and indeed as the only power, that can transform from 
foul into fair shapes is a distinctively Christian idea. But such 
ttorios as tltose an^, as every folklorist knows, to he fonnd in 
folk-pocsics little, if at all, affected by distinctively Christian 
ide«^ and no more strikingly in centemporary Greek, than in 
our own earlter Kdtic folk-poesy. And Ute infefene^ thoefore. 
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would appear to be that this is a conception of lore rather 
borrowed from, than by, the folk. 

With courtesy there naturally goes gratitude. The helpful 
courtesy of the hero begets equally helpful gratitude in those, 
whether in human or animal shape, to whom such courtesy has 
been shown. Indeed, there is a whole class of folk-tales en- 
titled Stories of Grateful Beasts. 

'Then the Lion and the Eagle say to him, ''What favour dost thou ask 
of UB ? " He, desiring nothing, said, '' What can I expect from you 1 " 
Then the Eagle plucked a feather from his breast, and said, ''Take care 
of this feather, and thoa wilt not repent it. Whenever thoa wilt, thoa 
mayest become an eagle, and when thoa wilt a man." And the Lion 
pulled out one of his hairs, and said, " Keep this hair, and when thou 
shalt bum it, I will gather together all the other lions, and we will do thy 
bidding."' 

And the heroes themselves, of course, are no less grateful 
than courteous — 

'Then said the King to the Prince, ''I rejoice greatly, my boy, that 
thou hast slain thine enemy. If thou art willing, I will make thee my 
son." But he said, " I have some business to finish. If you will give me 
eight days grace, I will give you my answer." Then ... he went to 
the Princess who had helped him, and told her all he had gone through, 
and said that he would take her home to her parents, or marry her, as she 
pleased. She begged him to take her home to her parents, as she was 
betrothed. Afterwards he went to the Eling, and said that he would take 
his daughter to wife. And the King was very glad to have such a son-in- 
law.' 

Nor, I may add, are such insinuated — though not on that 
account less effective — ^lessons in courteous and grateful conduct 
by any means confined to the hero-tales, but are plentifully 
found in the lower level of social stories. 

With fearless adventurousness, courtesy and gratitude, there 
naturally goes truthfulness. So far as I remember, the only 
instances of falsehood and trieachery in the hero-tales are on the 
part of women, even when princesses, or of men of such alien 
races as Jews, Negroes^ and Mongols — the last being, I suppose, 
indicated by the term Xiraptf, ' beardless.' For true as well as 
fine is the reply of a prince to a king who, after being told a 
wonderful story, says— 
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' " Coiuider well, and dont tall n* lua, or off wilt go thj ImmL" " A 
tnkn," TopUed tho Prinoe, " who haa raaoWad to daliyer a PrineaH from 
dHtUi, or to aacrifioe hu own lifs, never tell* liea." ' 

As iiuUncei from the folk-talea of keeping faith notwltb- 
standiag tbe most grieToos loss and saffering occasioned thereby, 
take, for example, tbe followinf; : — 

'There oame up tbe Mother of the Sea on the foam, and lud to him, 
" Wh7 doat thoa aigh ao deeply 1 Thy aigha wither the very treee." " I 
am in deapair beoanu for a month or more I have caat my net* without 
being able to take a aingle fiah. I have no braad to eat, and aow my neta 
are all torn to pieces." " If yoa will promiia me to bring np a aon, well 
taught and well nonriahed, and when ha ia eighteen yean of age to bring 
him to me on the beach aa a hniband for my yoangeat daaghtor, yon will 
catch plen^ of fith." " But I have no children." " Give me thy word, 
and that ahall be my borineaa." He gave her hia word. . . . Montha 
oame and months went . . . The good-wife waa fall of joy that she 
was at laat to have a son aftor she had given np all hope of one. Bat the 
Fisherman waa tad. Hia wife asked bim why. . . . He told her. . . . 
Tbe woman waa muoh distressed, but what ooald she do7 he had promited, 
. . . When thia their only son was eighteen yean of age, the Mother 
of the Sea cama out on the foam and said to the Fisherman, " It ia time 
to bring me the boy." ... So the Fishennan went in his boat to the 
deep waten to the Mother of the Sea, " I have brought him to the beach, 
and yon may go and take him." The boy asoaped. Bat the Mother of 
the Sea aaid to the Fisherman, "You have not wronged me, yon ahall 
catob fish aa before." ' 

And again, a < Beardless One,' desirous of personating a King's 
SOD, redaced him to such straits that to save bis life he took the 
oatb prescribed to bim that ' otib/ if he died and eame to life 
again woald he declare himself to be the King's son.' Thie oath 
the Prince kept, though it brought on him endless trials, diffi- 
culties and snfferings. At last tbe Beardless One killed him. 

' Bat the Beanty [whom the Prince had resonedj haatened, took np his 
body, uid by means of Water of Life and some magical worda endeavoured 
to revive hioi. "Adil" she cried, "I have brought him to life again. 
Now let oome what come m«y ! " " Bot what } " asked the youth, '* was 
' dead?" "Yea," she replied, "the BcarUIoaa Oae killed thee, and I 
Tought thee to life agoiti." Then at last the boy realised that he was 
^ed from his oath, for he had died and come to life again.' 

r -Greek mythical heroes are their honesty, 
Ugnanimity. With the readiness to turn 
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his hand to anything, which is as characteristic of the ordinary 
Greek of to-day as of the heroes of his folk-tales, an exiled prince 
had hired himself snccessively to a swineherd, a shoemaker, and 
a goatherd. 

' One day, as he was driving the goats home to the fold, one goat strayed 
away from the rest. . . She crossed seven ridges, and finally stopped 
content. And when the youth approached her, there appeared before him 
a Wild Man, who embraced him and kissed him and said to him, " My 
Prince, for my sake thoa hast suffered this adversity . . . and now I 
will make thee the greatest king upon earth. . . So sit thee down and 
rest thyself." '' No," replied Uie Prince, '' I cannot. I must first take 
back the goat to my master, and then, if thou desire it, I will return, but 
I cannot stay now."' 

In another story the hero, Phidka by name, finds another 
called Yidso, who proposes a trial of strength, on the understand- 
ing that whoever showed himself the stronger, should become 
the master of the other. And Yi&so, on being beaten, cries — 

< << Well done, my Phiika ! From this time forward thou art my master, 
bid me do what thou wilt and I will obey thee." '* Then follow me," said 
Phiaka. *' With pleasure," said Yidso, and they rode together and came 
to the castle of the forty Dhrakos.' 

Nor had even these forty Dhrakos a less honourable sense of 
f airplay. Pbi&ka having been discovered ^sleeping like one 
dead * — 

V" That's lucky," said one of the forty, " we shall sup finely to-night." 
'' Never ! " cried another, '^ It is not honourable to kill him while he 
sleeps. We must first awaken him and fight him one by one." ''No," 
replied the eldest brother, '' that will not do either, for one to fight against 
forty ; but we will kill him if we beat him at feats." " Very well," said all 
the brothers. And the hero having beaten them all in playing at ball, 
" Our word is our word," said they, and they married him to their sister.' 

Let me close these characteristic extracts from the Greek hero- 
tales with one or two fine examples of magnanimity. A princess 
having been cruelly wronged by a lying and treacherous slave- 
girl, the prince who was to marry her determined to hang the 
slave-girl. 

* Then said the Princess, ^* I do not wish our wedding to begin with 
slaughter. Set her free only, and let her go her way. For she has sorely 
wronged me, and I would not mine eyes saw her again." ' 
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And 80 a prince, who had been driyen from home with the 
cruellest and most onjost reproaches, says to the Nereid who had 
helped him in his misfortnoeSy and was now to marry him — 

' '' One faToor only I would ask ; let me go to our kingdom to see what 
has become of my most unfortunate parents and my brothers^ and after- 
wards I will come and liye with thee. If I come back glad, we will be 
joyful ; but if I come back socrowful, thou wilt comfort me." 

* " Brayo ! " said she, '' I am proud of thee, and loye thee all the more 
because thou loyest and rememberest them who droye thee out of thy 
palace. Go, and come back happy. I will await thee. '' ' 

I fear that to the reader, interested in the present very critical 
circnmstances of Greece, I may in the foregoing pages have 
appeared to dwell too long on these old world stories. But let 
him reflect that these stories form a folk-bible incomparably 
more deeply impresseld on the hearts, and more frequently on the 
lips of the Greek folk than that Hebrew-Greek Bible which, 
until the present generation, many even of their priests could not 
read, knowing their Church liturgy only by rote. But partial 
as may, in ordinary times, be the effect on conduct of the noble 
moral conceptions of this unwritten folk-bible, they nevertheless 
exist as a latent force, preparing the mind to be stirred by critical 
circumstances into the most daring and self-sacrificing enthusi- 
asms. I doubt if Scottish Highlanders would so often have 
shown themselves heroes had they been ignorant of and uninflu- 
enced by the traditional treasure of their Keltic hero-tales. And 
I think we may better understand the heroic enthusiasm which, 
but a year ago, thrilled eyery Greek breast if, among other 
causes of it, we take due account of the character attributed to 
the heroes of their folk-idylls and folk-tales. 

n. 

But from the two other classes of Greek folk-poesy — the 
Social Songs and Stories, and the BGbtorical Ballads and Legends 
— ^we may more definitely gather the moral characteristics of the 
Greeks, not merely in their heroic ideals, but in their practical 
conduct Now, in perusing the social songs and stories^ one is 
first of all struck by the testimony they bear to that devoted 
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affection and mtitnal aid among members of a family which is, in 
fact, one of the chief characteristics of Greek folk-life. Very 
touching in their simple pathos are more particulariy some of the 
TpaymiSia i^t Eei-ir«i<«— ' Songs of Exile.' For, poor as their country 
is, and especially where it is still 'H AwtXi) 'BXXai, under Turkish 
dominion, sons, sweethearts, and husbands have constantly to 
seek in exile a livelihood for themselves and their famiUes. 
When a youth b leaving for the first time the bosom of his 
family, it is customary for his relatives and friends to accompany 
him some distance on the road. Before taking final leave of her 
son, the mother laments his departure in song, to which the 
yonth responds, bewailing the hard fate which drives him forth 
from his home. These songs of exile are sometimes extempore 
effusions called forth by the circumstances which induce or com- 
pel the youth to' leave his home. Others, more conventional, 
describe the condition of the stranger in a foreign land, without 
mother or sister or wife to minister to his wants, or cheer him in 
sickness and sorrow. In one, which is entitled ' The Last Fare- 
well,' is depicted the evil aagury of excessive sorrow at a son's 
departure : — 

' " Mother, arise, and knead for me, with vhltest flour, aome biacoita ; 
Witii yearning pour the w&tet in, and knead it with affection ; 
That speedilj from foreign lands thy aon be seen returning." 
With teara, she ponred the water in, with teaia, too, did ahe knead it. 

With weeping did ahe roll it out, and with sad lamentation. 

0, Bad was Tuaiday , Wednesdaj too, and Thursday was most bitter. 

When mountad hia good horse the youth, but ne'er was seen returning.' 

Fearing a despairful scene, a husband has left secretly, and thus 
his wife tells her mother of the sad discovery ; — 
' " On Tuesday night, a bitter night, two hours before the dawniug, 

iSy hand I did outstretch to him, but did not find my husband ; 

Then to the stable door I ran— no horse fed at the manger. 

I sped me to the chamber back— I could not find hia weapons ; 

I threw me on my lonely couch, to make my sad complaining : 

O pillow, lone and deaolate ! conch of mine, foraaken ! 

WhetB ia thy Icard who yestemi^t did lay him down upon thaa ? " ' 

Nor is fraternal and filial love less passionate. A sister is 
rescned from Charon himself by her brothers. 
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' AooanAd may he be who Mdd, ** Brotherhood feels not sorrow." 
By Brotherhood the hills ere rent, and torn the spreading tree-roots. 
Out in pursuit goes Brotherhood, and triumphs over Charon ! 

Then l^ her hair he seizes her ; in terror shrieks the maiden. 
But see her Brothers follow them among the mountain passes. 
They fast pursue old Charon till they've snatched from him their Sister !* 

A Brother rises even from the grave to fetch his Sister from 
Babylon to console their mother — 

* And Gk>d has heard her weeping sore and listened to her sorrow ; 
The tombstone cold a horse becomes, and the black earth a saddle ; 
The worms are changed to Constantino^ who goes to fetch his siBter.' 

In the story of * The Riddles, or the Devoted Daughter/ a 
girl * beautiful as an angel and both clever and witty,' saves her 
father^s life and obtains his pardon and reinstatement in his pos- 
sessions. In another story called ^Moda,'* the two boys of a poor 
womaUy reduced to the deepest poverty by the absence of their 
father^ pondered — 

* ''What could they do? What could they do?" At last the elder 
said to the younger, " Thou must bind me, and sell me as a slave, so that 
we may get much money, and oar mother may live comfortably. When 
our father comes back fortunate, he will redeem me." The younger wept, 
and was unwilling. He said, ''Thou hadst better sell me, and remain 
with our mother." " No," said the elder, ** because thou hast coaxing 
ways, and the mother will be consoled by thee, but I am not good at 
coaxing."' 

The next thing that may strike one in these social songs and 
stories of the Greeks is their singular purity. Passion is, of 
course, ardently enough expressed in the love songs. But in 
these, as in the love stories, there is a masculine reticence which 
foregoes unnecessarily suggestive description. And this is all 
the more remarkable considering the extreme outspokenness 
about sexual matters usual in the Levant. And it need hardly 
be remarked how perfectly in accordance with all above noted 
with respect to the mutual devotion of members of a family is 



* M6da=ft69cof =the sixth part of the attic /uSl/u^oi=tk bushel, the nick- 
name of the hero of the stoiy, as his brother sold him for a bushel of 
sequins. 
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the poritj which we have found thus conspicuous in the love 
songs and stories. 

But in the social songs and stories a third important feature 
must he noted — the moral precepts which they convey, not in- 
deed in an explicit and dogmatic fashion, nor after the manner 
of the hero-tales, but in homely ro/M/At^^ta, often of a humourous 
character. First, we may note the story of * The Three Pre- 
cepts,' of which two are identical with those of the Inverness- 
shire Gaelic and Aberdeenshire Scottish story of ^ The Baker of 
Beauly,' which again are all three identical with the Tree 
SapientioB told to Domitian, as related in the Gesta Romanorum. 
The Greek precepts are — 

'Ask no questions about what does not concern thee.' 'Change not 
the direction in which thou hast set out,' and 

' Shouldst thou angered be at night, 
Wait until the morn is bright.' 

And in consequence of complying with these precepts which 
he had taken in lieu of wages, the poor man not only saves his 
own life and that of his son, but makes his fortune. This story 
also injiplicitly inculcates what is more explicitly taught in the 
story of the * Contented Poor Man.' 

' Hard by there lived a rich man, and hearing every evening the sound 
of laughter and dancing in the poor man's house, he wondered and said, 
" Why am not I, too, as happy and careless as he f All day long he chops 
wood, and at evening he fiddles. I will give him some money, and see what 
he will do with it." ' 

Then we are told how disturbed the poor man was with the 
question what he should do with the thousand piastres ( = about 
£10) given to, him by his rich neighbour. And the story con- 
cludes — 

* The rich man listened as he passed by one evening, and he turned and 
passed again, but heard neither fiddling nor laughter nor children dancing. 
One morning he sees the poor man coming to him — '' There, Christian, 
take thy money, I want neither it nor its shadow." And he went joyfully 
home again and played on his fiddle, and his children danced as before 
when the day's work was done.' 

Stinginess is reprobated in the humourous stoiy of 'The 
Parson's Little Pig.' Searching for a man to kill his pig the 
Papa asks — 



/ 
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* "Dott thoa eat pork t " The man was coniiiiig and replied, " Never 
do I eat anything of the kind." " Thoa art the man to oome and kill my 
little pig." He takea the man home and he kills it The Papadhid 
dreeaea the fry, and eata it with the Papa. For the man they cook & 
ooaple of egga, bat his month waters when he aees them eating the pig.' 

In the end the man carries off not <m\j all the rest of the pig, 
bat the Parson's horse as well. 

' So the Papa goes still on foot, and all through his own fault. For he 
gmdged that the man who was to kill the pig should eat a bit of it, and 
got nothing himnelf but the fry.' 

The story of ' The Dervishes * is a hamooroas one of a thieving 
Dervish who was robbed not onlj of what he had stolen, but of 
all his hoard besides, and of a dishonest banker whose wife, the 
Vizier^s daughter, tricked him out of the deposit he had refused 
to give up, and then got her father to divorce and exile him. 
The hero is a poor lad from Athens who goes to Stamboul to 
endeavour to make some money with which to return and 
support his widowed mother. And the scene in which he robs^ 
the blind Dervishes, one of whose number had robbed him, and 
sets them all fighting with each other, is amusingly described. 

I shall rather, however, give extracts from another Athenian 
story, called the Guzel Hahadji — ^ Handsome Halva-seller,' as 
there are many points in it noticeable besides the moral it con- 
veys. 

' The King had a young Counsellor, and the Counsellor gave the Princess 
lessons, for she was always in her father's study. So fond was the King of 
her, and so good a daughter was she, that she could neither be happy 
without her father, nor her father without her. But you see, kings cannot 
do all that they like any more than their people can. And so there came 
a message to this King that he must go on a campaign, and he could not 
but go. ... As soon as the King had left and gone about his business, 
the Devil told the Tutor in his ear to ruin the girL • • • She said to 
him, " Thou mayest stay in the palace if thou wilt, but let not mine eyes 
see thee.'' Then he was afraid that she might write to her father, and 
wrote himself to the king. . . *' She brings youths into the palace to 
amuse herself with, and afterwards she takes these youths and goes with 
them into the country, and stays away for days. . . Give me orders, 
my king, what I must do." When the king received such a letter about 
his daughter, he was like to lose his wits. • . At last he made up his 
mind and wrote to the Tutor : '* I love my honour better than my life <nr 
the life of my daughter. Kill her, and deanse the palace from shame." 
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Wh«n the Councillor received the letter, he read it to her and said, '^ Thy 
life IB in my hands, either thon must love me or I will kill thee." And 
the said, ''I am my father's child, and I love my honour better than my 
life ; so kill me that I may escape from thy hands." Then he called one 
of his own men and said to him, " Take the princess and kill her." So he 
took the princess, and went far away into the forests, but he said to her, 
** I have not the heart to kill thee, I will only leave thee here in the 
wilderness, and may God help thee." . .' 

In the end the princess discovers her father, the king, in the 
country to which he has gone on his campaign, and having, in 
the gaise of a Halvadji^ gained a great reputation as a story- 
teller in the Aa/va-shop on the ground-floor of the house, she was 
called up to distract the sorrow-stricken king, and told him what 
was, in fact, her own story. 

' The king turned and said to Quxd Halvadjif ** Tell me, my boy, who 
taught thee that story." 

' *^ A girl in a shepherd's hut." 

' '' Is she alive, this girl 1 " asked the king. 

' *' The girl is alive, and the evil-doer is alive." 

• " And where are they 1 " 

* ** Behold the girl," said the Hahadji, and he tore off his clothes and 
left only a woman's garments. She kissed her father, and then said, 
**And behold the evil-doer" — (''Let me go out!" cried the Tutor) — 
'' and there is he who pitied my innocence and saved my life.' 



>» I 



III. 

We come now to what, in view of the certainly unextinguished 
volcano in the Balkan Peninsula, cannot but be the most 
interesting division of Greek folk-poesy — the Historical Ballads 
and Legends. Of these, the most remarkable, and, indeed, so 
far as I am aware, unparalleled feature is the length and 
unbroken continuity of the traditional memories of national 
history to which they testify. Hence these ballads and legends 
fall naturally into three great classes, illustrative respectively of 
Byzantine, of Ottoman, and of Hellenic memories — the first 
dating from what is perhaps the most glorious period of the 
Byzantine Empire (867-1057) ; the second dating from the fall 
of Adrianople (1361) ; and the third from the Greek War of 
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Independence (1821-9) down to the present day. But behind 
these folk-memories of national history, extending over more 
than a thousand years, there is, in the popular consciousness, a 
dim background of a far earlier period. This is associated with 
those vast Pelasgian ruins which are found far beyond the limits 
of the Mykensean kingdom, and, in their wide distribution, more 
than justify the frontiers given by ^schylos * to the Pelasgian 
dominions. For these vast ruiaed fortresses and cities are, in 
these folk-legends, represented as having been built by a gigantic 
race of men, different from the Greeks, and whom they designate 
*£X\i}vet ol dwdpetwfUvoi—* The Heroic Hellenes.' Only, however, 
thus indicating these dim memories of the Hellenic foretime, let 
me endeavour, in extracts from some of the more notable ballads 
and legends of the last thousand years, to bring home to the 
reader the unconquerable vigour of Greek national life as testi- 
fied to by these inextinguishable memories of the vicissitudes of 
Greek history. 

The heroes of the earliest of the definitely historical series of 
Greek folk-ballads have, as might be expected, assumed more or 
less of a mythical character. The group of Byzantine ballads I 
refer to are those which have been not unnaturally classed as the 
Andronikos or Digenes Akritas Cycle. Formerly believed to be 
mere fabulous personages — Greek denii-gods of the Classical 
Period transformed by the popular imagination — ^the heroes of 
these ballads have been shown by M. Emile Legrand to have 
been historical personages of the tenth century. Andronikos 
was Andronikos Doukas, a member of the reigning Byzantine 
family* and governor of a province in Asia Minor, and Digenes 
Akritas was the son of the beautiful Aret^, the daughter of 
Andronikos, who had married Maneour, the Arab Emir of Syria, 
who had for her sake abjured Islam. And Basil, the son of this 
romantic marriage^ was sumamed Digenes, Atytpj^t—* of two races ' 
— ^from the fact of his parentage, and Akritas from his occupa- 
tion as guardian of the eastern frontiers of the Empire. But in 
the popular ballads he is exalted to the rank of a demi-god, and 
the character of the exploits related of him appears to witness to 
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the influence of the old myths connected with the names of 
Herakles, Perseus, and Bellerophon. In the following lines from 
the ballad of ^Andronikos and his Two Sons,' the Emperor 
Nikephoros II., and three other historical personages, are men- 
tioned : — 

* Forth goes he, and his fame is great, and no man him can daunton, 
Not even Peter Phokas, no, nor even Nikephdras ; 
Nor Petrotrichilos, who makes the earth and kosmos tremble, 
Nor Konstantino does he fear, should he in fair fight meet him.' 

According to a folk-ballad, which is corroborated by an epic 
poem, translated by M. Emile Legrand, Les Exploits de Diginhs 
AkritaSy this grandson of Andronikos died at the age of thirty- 
three, in the year 979. And a Cretan ballad thus describes his 
death : — 

' The throes of death seize Digenes, and earth with dread is trembling ; 
And heaven, too, is thund'ring loud, and upper kosmos quaking ; 
How can the cold grave cover him, how cover such a hero ? ' 

In another Cretan ballad, however, the death of the hero is 
represented as the result of a wrestling match with Charon : — 

' Long time they wrestle, but, as yet, not one has thrown the other ; 
And Charon thinks within himself by treachery he'll conquer. 
Then trips he up young Digenes, and on the ground he throws him, 
And his poor mother, left forlorn, the draught of poison swallowed.' 

Very significant of the turbulence of the great vassals of the 
emperor are the concluding lines of a ballad from Amorgos re- 
lating the imprisonment of a certain Konstantino, of whom the 
other nobles were jealous. His father hears of this, and, releasing 
him from prison — 

' £Us son he seizes by the hand, and to the king he leads him. 
*' O see'st thou here, my lord the king, see'st thou this Konstantino ? 
If thou should'st do him any harm, or if thou should'st destroy him, 
* Then will I slay thee, O my king, yea, with thy queen 1*11 slay thee, 
Coi^stantinople town, that's thine, with herds of swine I'll fill it ! " ' 

So far as they have been as yet collected, the historical ballads 
are more numerous than the historical legends. But of one of 
these last, belonging to Thrace and to the approaching end of 
the Byzantine Empire (1370), I must give at least some outlines 
in a few brief passages. It is a story of the betrayal to the 
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Turks of the castle of a Greek prince, betrothed to a daughter 

of the Emperor of Constantinople* 

' There had oome to Stenemaoho from beyond the Balkans a Bulgarian 
family who gave out that they were relatives of the Krai of Balgaria, bat 
haying found the Ottoman yoke unsupportable they had left their country 
to seek an asylum with the Christian King of KaM. Some doubted the 
truth of this story. . . . The King, however, received the strangers 
kindly, and promised them his protection. The family consisted of an old 
man, whose lips were never seen to smile ; a young and beautiful woman ; 
and a fair-faced youth. . . . Twice had the Moslems besieged the 
fortress of Kal^, and twice had the waters of the dammed-up torrent that 
rushed below the castle swept away the besiegers, strewing the Thradan 
plain with their dead bodies. The Ottomans at length seemed to be out- 
worn, their camp was broken up, and they retired from Kal6 towards the 
East. . . . Mass was chanted by the priests, and the people gave heart- 
felt thanks to God and the Panaghia for their deliverance from the enemy. 
But before the service was over ... a messenger arrived breathless at 
the foot of the tower, and was drawn up by a rope. He brought a letter 
for the King containing these words : Beware of {he Bulgarian woman — she 
is a spy I Looking up, and across the ravine, the King beheld, standing 
on a jutting rock above the torrent, the figure of a woman who, with out- 
stretched hand, pointed out to the enemy the secret path. '^ Accursed be 
the Bulgarian ! " he cried. And at the same moment a well-aimed arrow 
pierced him to the heart. As the soldiers standing near received the dying 
hero in their arms, and looked with rage and grief in their hearts towards 
the traitress, they saw that the King's curse had indeed fallen upon her. 
For what had been the figure of a woman was now but a black and motion- 
less pillar of stone. And there, to the present day, above the rushing 
torrent, stands the AnathematismSwi.* 

Coming now to the ballads of the Ottoman Period, I must 
first give an extract from * The Death of Konstantine Dragases/ 
as he is called, the last of the Greek Emperors, Constantine XIII. 
Falseologos. Amidst the swarm of Turks who followed the 
gigantic Hassan the Janissary, in storming the walls of Con- 
stantinople ^ the Emperor who accomplished/ says Gibbon, ^ all 
the duties of a general and a soldier, was long seen, and finally 
lost. • . • The prudent despair of Constantine cast away 
the purple : amidst the tumult he fell by an unknown hand, and 
his body was buried under a mountain of the slain.' * It is thus 
his memory is commemorated in the folk-ballad — 



* Gibbon's Decline and FaU of the Boman Empire, YIIL, p. 171. 
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* Thousands of Turks had entered in by the Romano gateway ; 
And Konstantino Dragases is fighting like to Charon. 
He strikes to right, and strikes to left, and naught can stay his ardour ; 
Amid the Turks he throws himself, and death he sows around him ; 
like a dark cloud he falls on them, and no man can escape him ; 
'Twould seem as he'd the Turks destroy, and save Constantinople, 
Until a Turk, a stalwart Turk, at last slew Konstantino. 
O weep, my brothers, weep amain, weep for the orphaned city ! 
Our Konstantino they have slain, slain him who was our standard ! ' 

But another ballad of * The Taking of Constantinople,* ends 
thus — 

' A message came to them * from heaven, by mouths of holy angels, 

"Cease ye your psalms, and from their place take down the Holy 

Objects ! " 

• •• •'••••« 

And when the Virgin heard the words, all tearful were the Icons, 
'^ O hush thee. Virgin 1 Icons, hush, mourn not, and cease your weeping ; 
Again, with yea/rs, the time shall come when ye onoe more shaU dtodl 
here!"* 

And the passion with which this prophecy is still believed in 
may possibly accomplish its fulfilment. I cannot here give even 
a list of the number of historical events still fresh in the memory 
of the Greek folk, and commemorated in their ballads of the 
Ottoman Period. And with space to give an extract only from 
one more ballad, I shall let the circumstances of the time decide 
me to give it from the Cretan ballad called * How the Turks 
entered Sphakik' (1770). 

' It was the mom of Friday, and it was the first of May, 
When into Sphakik came the Turks, and sword in hand came they. 
Cursed be the hour in which the Turks thus into Sphaki^ came. 
They ravished all the country round, and set the towns aflame. 

' When up into the market-place the Turks had won their way, 
A Herald to the Sphakiots they sent these words to say : 
'' Come now, and your submission make the Sultan's feet before. 
That he may favours grant to you, and give you gifts galore ! -' 

' "Your gifts we're well acquainted with, with tears they aye o'erflow; 
For ye have given them full oft to men of Crete ere now ; 



* Those carrying the Icons. 
XXXII. 9 
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Aod rather than aooept your terma, we one and all will die ; 
Rather than oar submiaBion make — life with dishonour bay.** 

' ** Then, then, ye Sphakiots, my troops to fall on yon 111 send ; 
Nor shall they leave yoar land again till sammer hath an end. 
Toar children *mong the rooks yoaVe hid, lest evil them betide ; 
Bat I will find and take them^ and with me they'll ever bide." 

c «< ^i^i^e, then, onr wives and children all, oar maidens yonng, take, too. 
Belike ye may the victors be, for miscreants are yon ! " 
And so the parley ended, and began the battle's din, 
The fighting fierce and terrible the earthworks from within.' 

The historical ballads of the Hellenic Period relate partly to 
historical eyentSy bat chiefly to klephtic exploits in the guerilla 
war which has been kept np continuously since the partial 
emancipation of Greece in 1829. The following lines are from 
a Thessalian ballad celebrating a victory of the famous patriot 
Bhighas Pberraioe, a life of whom has lately been published in 
this country.* 

' What is this evil that's befall'n, and what is this great tumult ? 

Rhigha Pherraio has fallen upon, and beaten yon Moostam Bey. 

• •. •■.••• 

' As many Beys as heard his words donned straight their mourning gar- 
ments. 
The Sultan, too, that wretched Prince, still crying is and shouting : 
*' O cease ye from the battle, boys ! O cease ye now the firing, 
And I will grant to every one the boon his heart desireth ! " ' 

Here the ballad very significantly ends. Distrust of the fulfil- 
ment of Ottoman promises of reform could not be otherwise more 
scornfully expressed. And those who complain of the perversity 
of the Greeks in not thankfully accepting all the fine things pro- 
mised them, may profitably reflect on the distrust of promises, 
which has only too justifiably been ingrained in their hearts and 
expressed in their ballads for the last hundred years. 

My next extract shall be from a ballad commemorating the 
last ^Eising on Olympos' (1878). In the charming way so 
common in Greek folk-poesy, an eagle and partridge are inter- 
locutorsy and even the decapitated head of a hero : — 
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< Ti&ree Partridges did tell the tale, they wept and sadly sang they ; 
And on a ridge far, far away, an Eagle sat and asked them : 
'' Tell me, thou little Partridge mine, why wailest thou and weepest 1 " 

'' What shall I, golden Eagle mine, what shall I now relate thee ? '* 

• •■••••'•• 

'' Far better on the rocks to die than by Turks' hands to perish ; 
The bitter tears the branches bum ; the sobs, the wailing anguish, 
The very earth do rend, and run with Insurgents' blood the torrents." 
The Eagle heard it, and he cried, '' head ! O head of Hero ! 

I saw thee, wounded as thou wert^ thy dear dead brother carry ; 

• •••••••• 

O head, dear head, what hast thou done that they have sent thee 

roUing ? " 
*' As, golden Eagle, thou hast asked, to thee I fain would answer : 
Aweary grown of slavery, I shouldered my tophaikiy 
'Gainst Turkey I rebelled and fought, and Liberty I sought for. 
Here, high on old Olympos' side, here is our native village. 
Where e'en the women bravely fight, and gladly strive for freedom. 
And Turkey, 'mid the battle fierce, and with my gun beneath me. 
Did slay and stretch me on the earth, and she my head sent rolling." ' 

As a last extract from these ballads of the Hellenic Period, I 
shall give three stanzas of the f amoas Zi^oi *EXXas— ^ Long Live 
Hellas ! ' 

' O thou, my Sword belov'd, so keen, I gird ! 
And shoulder thee, my Gun, my flaming Bird ; 
O slay ye, slay the Turks again. 
The tyrants scatter o'er the plain ! 

Live thou, O Sword I gird ! 

Long life to thee, my Bird ! 

' And when, O my good Sword, I hear thy clash. 
And when, my black Gun, I see thy flash, 
That strew the ground i^ith Turkish slain, 
And '* Allah ! ** cry those dogs amain, 

Ko sweeter music's heard. 

Long life to thee, my Bird ! 

' The hour has come, and loud the trumpets sound ; 
Now boiling is my blood, with joy I bound ; 
The bam, the boom, the gli/n, glin, glovm 
Begin, and loud will thunder soon ! 
While Turks around me die, 
" Hellas ! Hurrah ! " I cry.' 

The forces of national character are but little studied by 
statesmen^ and with the consequence that the elaborate schemes 
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on which they plame themaeWes mre constantly shattered to 
pieces by the forces they vainly despise. But I tmst it will have 
been made clear by the foregoing pages that snch ignoring of the 
forces of national character would be especially inexcusable in 
the case of the Greeks. Peasants and artisans, sailors and 
traders, whose mythical heroes are such as we have seen them to 
be in the mythological idylls and tales ; whose family life is so 
exceptionally strong and pure in its mutual ties, as we have seen 
it to be in the social songs and stories; and whose political 
memories are of such an unparalleled vigour as we have seen 
them to be in the historical ballads and legends, are certainly 
not a folk who can be justly, and hence with impunity, crushed. 
What is the situation t Tuikey in Europe is now but Turkey 
in Macedonia, and Mohammedan Turkey is still in Macedonia^ 
by no means so much because of her own imperial interests as 
l)ecause of the divergent national interests of Christian Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Greece, and only partially Mohammedan Albania, 
and still more decisively because of the divergent despotic 
interests of the Christian Powers — Russia, Germany, and 
Austria — who would fain vassalize these Christian nationalities. 
A more far-seeing and resolute, or rather, less blind and vacillat- 
ing, policy on the part of Great Britain, might long since have 
brought these rival nationalities to terms with respect to their 
reversionary interests in Macedonia. As it is, their only hope 
is in the opposed ambitions of their would be tyrants. Russia 
at Constantinople would suit Austria as ill as Austria at Salo- 
nica would suit Russia. But either the one or the other would 
mean the crushing out of the national life of the Balkan peoples. 
That would suit neither British interests nor British principles. 
For the happy characteristic of British interests, political as well 
as commercial, is that they are not only in accordance with, but 
are best served by the equally free trade and free political insti- 
tutions of other peoples. And the menace, therefore, to the free 
development of the Greeks and the other Balkan nationalities 
should be felt to be a menace to all that our race, in the New 
World as well as in the Old, all that our English-speaking, 
Norse^Keltic race holds to be most dear. 

. J. S. Stuakt-Glennik^ 
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Art. VL— local GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 

1. The Local Government {Ireland) Bill, 

2. The Parliamentary Debates on the Bill. 

rpHE Irish Local Government Bill may have become law be- 
X fore these pages shall have seen the light. This measure 
will effect an immense change in Irish Local Government and 
Administration, and will place the whole system on a new foun- 
dation ; I shall briefly examine its main outlines. * It is, doubt- 
less a very bold experiment, to a certain extent a ^ leap in the 
dark' ; but thoughtful Irishmen have long ago acknowledged 
that Local Government and Administration could not con- 
tinue in Ireland upon its present basis ; and in this, as in too 
many other instances, it is to be regretted that an important 
reform has been deferred for too long a period. The late Mr. 
Butt brought in bills on the subject, between 1874 and 1877 ; 
but Parliament, angrily resenting his Home Rule policy, turned 
a deaf ear to what he proposed; and the labours of a Commit* 
tee on the taxation of Towns in Ireland, and on their Local 
Government came to nothing, twenty years ago. The delay, 
however, is by no means to be altogether laid to the charge of 
Parliament. The troubles caused by the Land and the Na- 
tional Leagues, and the frightful disasters which were the re- 
sult,. retarded the progress of moderate Irish reforms; and these 
were afterwards forgotten in the political conflict, which grew 
out of the Home Rule movement. It was not until 1892 that 
Mr. Arthur Balfour addressed himself to the question of Irish 
Local Government and Administration. The measure of which 
he was the author, passed a Second Reading in the House of 
Commons by a large majority ; but though its principles were 
excellent, it was, no doubt, open to criticism telling and even 
damaging; it was denounced as a ' mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare ' by the Opposition and their Irish satellites ; and, in 
these circumstances, it was unfortunately dropped, a decision 
I have always thought a mistake. After a lapse of six years, 
the present Bill, analogous to that of 1892, in many respects. 
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but differing from it in important points, has been laid, by 
Ifinisten^ before Parliament ; it embodies a policy of which 
the main features have been long approved by the Unionist 
party. I wrote on the snbjeot generally in this Review^ as far 
back as October, 1891 ; I may refer my readers of 1898 to that 
article, and to the qnalifications, set forth in it^ which I hap- 
pen to possess to examine this question. 

The circumstances in which the Bill came before Parlia- 
ment have given it, to a considerable extent, its character and 
must, therefore, be borne in mind. Acts were passed in 1896 
which relieved agricultural land, in England and Scotland, of 
half the burden of local rates, through a contribution on the 
part of the State ; this mitigated, in a certain degree, the re- 
sults of the distress, which British agriculture has felt, and 
which has been so serious to the British farmer and landlord. 
Corresponding relief ought to have been given to Ireland ; but 
the Government in 1897 refused this; they were unwilling, 
there is every reason to believe, to countenance, even in any 
way, the well known Report of the Childers' Commission, which 
declared that Ireland was greatly overtaxed, and bad a con- 
siderable claim, in this respect, on the State. This was a com- 
plete and unfortunate mistake; it was condemned even by 
writers in the Press, who denied that Ireland bad exceptional 
financial rights, and by a few independent public men; a 
change of front was, accordingly, ere long made. Mr. Arthur 
Balfour announced that a Bill would be brought in to reform 
Irish Local Government and Administration, in the then com- 
ing Session of 1898 ; it was to be accompanied by proviEdons 
tor relieving Irish agriculture, of the same kind as those which 
had been made for England and Scotland ; and these were to 
be essential parts of the intended measure. The question of 
relief, however, and the question of finance are not necessarily 
connected in this matter ; but they are inseparably associated 
in this Bill; its finance, in fact, is almost the pivot on which the 
scheme turns; it is the means, certainly, on which the Govern- 
ment chiefly rely to make their policy safe and expedient; and 
this interdependence makes the measure a complicated piece 
of legislation very difficult to understand. The interpretation 
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of it, 1 venture to predict, will trouble and perplex the Irish 
Courts of Justice as it has troubled and perplexed Parliament 
Before considering the changes the Bill will eflfect, I must 
shortly glance at the existing arrangements of Irish Local 
Government and Administration ; I shall, in the first place, re- 
fer to. Irish County Government. Antiquarians have traced 
the first beginnings of the system still in force to the days of 
Strafford; biit this was not permanently settled until the reign 
of William III. when Ireland was completely and finally sub- 
dued. Irish County Government was, from this time forward, 
placed under what is known as Grand Jury management, in 
the administration of local affisiirs. The Grand Juries, in each 
Irish County, had the criminal jurisdiction of the English 
Grand Juries ; that is they could consider offences and deal 
with Bills of Indictment ; but they acquired a large civil juris- 
diction besides, which the English Grand Juries have never 
possessed ; they were made fiscal rulers and directors of the 
Irish counties. This power was given them partly because 
they were representatives of the domination of sect, which was 
the type of all Government in Ireland, through the eighteenth 
century ; and partly because three-fourths of the Irish commu- 
nity was a conquered race, in a state of subjection, without a 
local organisation of any kind, such as that of the Parish in 
England, and in 'fact, had no experience in self-government 
The Grand Juries were, from the first, composed of the higher 
landed gentry, in the counties, of the rank of commoners ; the 
members of each were only twenty- three persons ; and they 
were nominated by the Sheriffs of their counties, that is prac- 
tically by officials of the Central Government, all popular elec- 
tion being unknown. They were thus local oligarchies of the 
most exclusive type, divided from the people and independent 
of it ; and the few Catholic owners of land in Ireland were not 
entitled to have a seat on them until after 1793. The Grand 
Juries, however, had almost unchecked control over the local 
business and arrangements of their counties ; and they had a 
right to raise and levy a tax, still known by the name of the 
County Cess, to defray the chargea This tax was imposed on 
the occupiers of the land, that is, in the great mass of cases, on 
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the subject Catholic peaBantrj ; ownera, if not occopiercf, were 
exempt, and those were, for the most part, Protestant land- 
lords of the men from which the Grand Juries were drawn, 
a striking example of unjust administration of class, and of 
taxation diyorced from representation. 

The traditions of this system are not extinct; they are 
brilliantly enshrined in Miss Edgeworth's novels. It was a 
mark of high social rank and distinction to hold a promin- 
ent place on a Grand Jury ; the position was coveted, not sel- 
dom fought for. The Irish landed gentry of that day were 
much better off than their despoiled descendants ; their meet- 
ings at the Asedzes, twice in the year, were scenes of rustic 
pomp and careless extravagance. The Grand Juries formed 
goodly processions in their four-horse coaches, and with their 
trains of tenants, to wait on the Judges in the County Court 
Houses ; they entertained their lordships in high state ; and it 
is on record, in an old book of my County, that a Chief Baroo, 
a friend of Swift and Berkeley, was unable to endure these 
mighty potations, and even appeared ' on the Bench dead 
drunk.' The business of the County was done, as the Assizes 
went on, and while wretches hanged and jurymen dined, there 
was much jobbery, waste, and even misconduct Roads were 
designed to suit a great peer's demesne; contractors fared 
well who could gain a Grand Juror's ear; work was sometimes 
paid through County Cess, that found its way into the j)0cket8 
of favoured tenants ; there was much that is expressed in the 
proverb * scratch me, and I'll scratch you.' There was, how- 
ever, another and better side to the picture ; and this was 
creditable to the Irish Grand Juries. This order of men had 
a stake in the country, it had an eye to its local material in- 
terests ; it was composed of the class in power in the Irish 
Parliament ; and it co-operated with that Assembly in doing 
excellent work, such as making canals, main roads, and navi- 
gation works, the evidences of which are manifest to this hour. 
The Grand Juries appointed the County Police; and though 
this force, confined to the Protestant caste, was probably often 
harsh and unjust, it kept the peace remarkably well, and put 
Whiteboyism down. And Arthur Young wrote with not- 
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able praise of the excellent condition of the roads of Ireland, 
all constructed and voted for by the Grand Jurie& 

In the generation that followed the Union, the Irish Grand 
Jury system was gradually changed. British statesmen 
directed Irish affairs more completely than had been the case 
before ; they disliked the Protestant ascendancy still supreme, 
and aimed at lessening the domination of the landed gentry ; 
and the bureaucratic rule of the Castle asserted itself, more 
and more, in the progress of time. Simultaneously the necessi- 
ties of the country increased ; the charge of the county cess 
was augmented ; it became important to restrain, and, if pos- 
sible, to stop, the jobbery and corruption which, to some ex- 
tent, undoubtedly existed under the Grand Jury system. 
These combined influences largely diminished the authority of 
the Grand Juries in Irish County Government. They were 
nominated and composed as before ; but the Central Govern- 
ment controlled their officers and expenditure in different 
ways ; it abolished their dependent local police ; and, at the 
same time, they were compelled, by a series of statutes, to 
raise monies in respect of various public works, which the ad- 
vance of civilisation was deemed to require. They were thus 
made subject to the Castle, in a great measure ; the change 
certainly checked mismanagement and waste ; but it greatly 
increased the amount of the local taxation, which the ratepay- 
ers of the Counties were liable to pay, the cost of the *impera- 
tive ' works, as they were called, becoming gradually very 
large. Yet the incidence of the County Cess remained as it 
had been ; it was still a charge on the occupiers of land only, 
and not on its owners, if these did not occupy; it thus became 
a slowly growing burden weighing chiefly on the Catholic 
peasantry. The Grand Juries had long been empowered to 
delegate part of the fiscal business of their respective coun- 
ties, to subordinate bodies appointed by them ; and these 
•raised the monies for the works which it was their right to 
provide for. These bodies, however, were subject to the 
Grand Juries, and were their agents only ; the Grand Juries 
were responsible for their acts; and, in fact, were to all intents 
their masters. The system was, therefore, no more represen- 
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tatiye than before ; bot, by degrees, it was, to a very slight 
extent, brought under a kind of popular oontrol. Those who 
paid the County Cess acquired a right to challenge yotes of 
monies made by the Grand Juries, at least in certain classes 
of cases ; it is scarcely necessary to add that the Judges of 
Assize had always a power to question such votes, if they were 
plainly contrary to law. 

The Irish Grand Jury system was placed on its present foot> 
ing in 1836-7 ; it has not been essentially changed since ; it 
retains the marks of its peculiar origin. The members of the 
Grand Juries are only twenty-three in number; they are 
nominated by the sheriffs, not elected, as they have been for 
more than two hundred year& They are composed, as of old, 
of the principal landed gentry ; Catholics have had seats on 
them for more than a century, but they are not numerous on 
the Grand Juries, for the great majority of Irish landlords are 
of the Protestant faith. The Grand Juries, in theory at least, 
continue to administer the local affairs of the Irish counties. 
They vote the chief public buildings, the roads, the bridges 
even in most of the towns, within each county ; they have 
the small towns and villages under their care, and, of course, 
they manage and vote for works of all kinds, at least in the 
last resort, in strictly rural districts. They have also acquired 
large additional powers, through Acts of Parliament, compara- 
tively of modern date ; the chief of these are a power to vote 
sums in compensation for malicious injuries, and for extra 
constabulary in places disturbed by crime. But the Castle 
has extended its hold over them more and more completely ; 
their accounts are strictly examined by a Castle auditor ; their 
chief officers have long been appointed by the Central 
Government ; they have, decade after decade, been more and 
more compelled to make 'imperative presentments' for 
different kinds of public works, such as hospitals, lunatic 
asylums, and the like, and to vote monies for the charge of 
these, and also for the repayment of loans to the counties made 
by the Treasury. In these respects they have become almost 
Boards of the Castle, but for a long time their work has been 
subdivided, and given, to some extent, to inferior bodiea 
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They are bound to appoint a certain number of magistrates 
and large ratepayers to arrange and vote for the lesser public 
works in the * Baronies' of which the counties are composed ; 
this is done at the ' Baronial Sessions,' as they are called ; a 
body, much of the same character, arranges and votes for 
similar classes of works, with respect to what is known as the 
* County at large.' But these bodies are strictly subordinate, 
as they have always been. The Grand Juries have a right to 
supervise their acts; and the Grand Juries, besides, must 
themselves arrange and vote for the principal public works in 
their counties, especially for those they are compelled to con- 
struct. The Grand Juries impose and raise the county cess 
on the principle which has been established from the first — 
that is, the tax is charged to the occupier, not the owner of 
land ; it still therefore falls, in the main, on the Catholic tiller 
of the soil. A judge at the Assizes, however, can refuse his 
'fiat' to any 'presentment' not justified by law; and cess 
payers can ' traverse,' as the phrase is, Grand Jury * present- 
ments ' of some kinds, and can thus indirectly resist this local 
taxation. But this check, though it exists, is not effective, 
and if it is popular in a sense, it is seldom put in force. 

The Grand Jury system of Ireland, therefore, is a survival 
of the Protestant ascendancy of the eighteenth century ; it is 
an oligarchic, almost a sectarian, scheme of Local Government ; 
it stands on a narrow and unpopular basis ; it imposes taxes 
on classes not represented in it, it is in opposition to the spirit 
of the age, and quite unfitted for modern times. I shall next 
glance at the Local Government and Administration of the 
Cities and Towns of Ireland. A number of these obtained 
municipal rights so far back as the days of the Norman kings ; 
indeed, they were as liberally treated at least as the cities and 
towns of the greater island. But Ireland was for centuries a 
land of feudal tyranny, of savage disorder, and of tribal con- 
flict ; her cities and towns made no progress, nay, in numerous 
instances, fell into decay, while those of England grew into 
flourishing urban centres, possessing large popular rights and 
franchises long before the close of the Middle Ages. Munici- 
pal government and municipal life had well-nigh disappeared 
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in Ireland after the frightful wars of the reign of Elizabeth ; 
they were confined to five or six cities or towns, they showed 
no sign of development or expansion. When James I. made 
a real attempt to civilise and to improve Ireland — ^barbarous 
and unjust as the means were^ — ^he gave municipal rights to a 
number of Irish towns, but these were nearly all petty and 
backward villages ; they were, in fact, nearly all enfranchised 
to provide seats for the colonial and conquerinc^ settlers in the 
Irish Parliament After the Revolution of 1688-92, there were 
some seventy corporate cities and towns in Ireland, but not 
ten of these were of any importance, and all became seats of 
the Protestant ascendancy of the eighteenth century, and 
mostly were in the hands of the great county families, who 
made use of them to send their nominees into the Irish House 
of Commons. It is unnecessary to say that, under conditions 
like these, their municipal government was as bad as possible ; 
their governing bodies formed a narrow oligarchy of sect; 
they were seats of corruption, maladministration, and abuses 
of all kinds. Similar phenomena were not unknown in Eng- 
land at the time ; but even in that age of aristocratic rule, 
municipal government and municipal life in England, were 
perfection compared to what they were in Ireland. 

The large majority of the corporate cities and towns of 
Ireland lost their Parliamentary representation at the Union. 
In other respects, however, their position remained unchanged 
for years ; they continued to be virtually appanages of power- 
ful lords and commoners, under a state of government bad and 
sectarian, in which the interests of their communities were 
wholly ignored. But when, after the great Reform Act of 
1832, municipal reform was applied to England, it became 
necessary to think of a similar change for Ireland, where 
municipal government and administration were infinitely 
worse, and, in fact, had become a reproach to the State. 
Persons still living can recollect the fierce controversy that 
raged on the subject during almost the whole of the Melbourne 
ministry ; it ended in a lame and imperfect compromise. Peel 
gave the Irish Corporations up; they were all abolished except 
ten, the governing bodies of the principal cities and towns, 
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and the privileges even of these were largely curtailed. The 
municipal franchise in these cities and towns was placed at a 
very high level in order to exclude the Catholic masses 
assumed to be hostile to Protestant property ; it was far higher 
than the Parliamentary franchise, at least as this at present 
exists; under these arrangements five-sixths of the towns 
never had a voice in municipal government, or in the 
management of their local affaira In 1854 and following 
years, municipal franchises, which had been well-nigh extin- 
guished throughout Ireland, were bestowed on a number of 
Irish towns ; about a hundred of these enjoy the privilege. 
But these towns are, for the most part, small and poor; the 
municipal rights conferred on them are in no sense popular, 
and are in themselves restricted, even insignificant, in many 
instances. In these towns the municipal franchise is also 
high ; their governing bodies are called Town Commissioners, 
elected by a vote of the townsmen, but the electorate is 
exceedingly small, and comprises a petty minority only of the 
inhabitants. The municipal rights of these towns, besides, are 
scanty; in many respects they are under the Grand Juries; a 
great number cannot even direct the sanitary arrangements 
they require; these are under the control of the Boards of 
Guardians. In a word, they possess little municipal freedom ; 
it should be added that in several points they are subject to 
the direction of the Central Government, represented by the 
Local Government Board. 

The Local Government and Administration of Irish Cities 
and Towns is, therefore, oligarchic, exclusive, not popular, as is 
the government and administration of the Irish counties. I 
pass on to the last branch of Local Government and Adminis- 
tration which the Bill deals with. It is a most striking proof 
of the state of misgovernment in Ireland, in even a not remote 
period, that while a Poor Law has existed in England during 
a period of nearly three centuries, no corresponding measm^e 
was in force in Ireland to compel Property to support Poverty 
until upwards of a generation after the Union. To this fatal 
neglect must, in part, be ascribed the terrible Irish famine of 
X739-41. described in pathetic language by Berkeley, and alsQ 
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the even more appaUing famiQe of 1845-7, oaused by the 
aggregation of redundant millions on the soil, a growth unre- 
strained bj a legislative oheck. The Irish Poor Law was 
enacted in 1838 ; it was modelled on the new English Poor 
Law; it came into full operation just before the Famine. 
Ireland was divided into a number of Poor Law Unions, which 
has varied from 130 to 159; these were subdivided into lesser 
areas, called Electoral Divisions, and, in towns. Wards ; these 
formed the units for the administration of Poor Law relief 
The Unions were placed under Boards of Guardians ; half of 
the members of these bodies were elective ; they were elected 
by the ratepayers of the electoral divisions or wards, but 
through the cumulative, not the single vote, a safeguard, it has 
always been assumed, for property. Additional security was, 
however, taken ; the second half of the Guardians was com- 
posed of ex-ojido members of the rank of magistrates, but 
this security has been of little lise ; the work of the Boards in 
three-fourths of Ireland has, practically, been done by the 
elected Guardians. The main duty of the Boards is, of course, 
to relieve the poor in the Unions, but other duties have been 
cast on them by various statutes ; the principal of these is that 
they have long been made the sanitary authority in rural dis- 
tricts, and even, we have seen, in a number of towns. The 
Boards of Guardians are empowered to levy rates in order to 
give effect to the Poor Law, and also for other local purposes. 
The Electoral Division or the Ward is the area from which 
the poor rate is raised, at least to a very considerable extent ; 
the incidence of this taxation is most unequal, being, as a 
rule, much higher in towns than in the country. The poor 
rate corresponds to the county cess, in some respects ; but it 
falls very differently on the classes subjected to it. The poor 
rate on petty occupiers, rated at £4 or less, is charged wholly 
on the owners of land or houses ; they are primarily liable to 
the entire impost. In the case of occupiers rated at more than 
£4, the poor rate is charged to them, in the first instance ; but 
they are entitled, as a rule, when they pay their rent, to de- 
duct half of the rate from their landlords The poor rate, 
therefore, unlike the county cess, is a heavy burden on the 
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owners of land in Ireland ; these, if occupiers, have to pay it 
also ; it has been calculated that, though as a class, small in 
numbers, they pay very nearly half the poor rate. 

The Irish Poor Law system is the least oligarchic part of 
Irish Local Government and Administration, the part in which 
popular elements really alone exist. Let us now consider what 
the operation of the scheme has been, as a whole, in its com- 
plicated, numerous, but always narrow aspects. In some instances 
public works, especially Court houses and similar buildings, 
constructed and voted by the Grand Juries, have been too 
ostentatious and costly, compared with corresponding works in 
England, a country probably tenfold richer than Ireland. The 
decisions, too, of Grand Juries, as to malicious injuries, have 
occasionally betrayed a want of the judicial spirit, and have 
given proof of prejudice and ideas of class ; not very long ago 
an Irish Grand Jury presumed to lecture a most eminent judge 
on this subject. But County Government and Administration 
has, for the most part, been effectively and economically carried 
out, for a long series of years, under the Grand Jury system. 
The roads, the bridges, and most of the public works, for which 
the Grand Juries are responsible, have been admirably and 
cheaply made; indeed, the exceptions, in the case of some 
public works, are largely due to the fault of the Central Govern- 
ment. The Irish Grand Jury system, too, has, for at least sixty 
years, been free from corruption, jobbery, and waste ; this is not 
only caused by jealous and strict supervision, but also by the 
improvement, which has certainly taken place in the tone of 
opinion prevailing among the landed gentry. The Government 
and Administration of the cities and towns of Ireland, has, as a 
rule, been far from equally good. It has not often been extrava- 
gant or unjust; but almost everywhere it shows signs of a 
municipal system of class privilege, above all, of the want of the 
municipal spirit. The results appear in a death-rate usually 
much too high, in the deficiency of pure water supplies, in sani- 
tary arrangements often imperfect, in squalid streets and alleys, 
in houses in ruin, and especially in the indifference of the mass 
of the people, excluded from self-government and local rights, to 
the condition of the cities and towns they live in. As to the 
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.id ministration of the Poor Law thronghoat Ireland, it has been, 
on the whole, not much open to censare. Waste and jobbery, 
indeed, have BomeUmes occarred ; the spirit of the Land and the 
National Leagues has entered not a few Boards of Onardians, 
Hs it has entered some governing bodies of towns, and much 
mischief has certainly been done, notably in attacks on the rights 
of landlords, and in denunciations of this order of men. These 
in!^ta^ces of misconduct, however, have not been very frequent; 
tliey have only appeared in a time of trouble ; they have almost 
ceased for several years ; and thoogh, no doubt, they are to be 
deplored, and even constitute a social danger, still if we calmly 
look back at the past, the administration of the Irish Poor Law, 
has not, I think, been, in the main, bad. 

I have now come to the present Bill, and to the revolution 
which it must accomplish in Irish Local Government and Ad- 
min initiation, for it will completely change its existing bases, and 
will transform a thoroughly oligarchic into a thoroughly demo- 
cratic system. The Grand Juries in Ireland will retain the 
criTiiinal jurisdiction they possess, in common with their fellows 
ill England; but their civil jurisdiction is taken from them; 
they will cease to be the governing bodies of the Irish counties. 
This civil jurisdiction is almost wholly transferred to new 
governing bodies, in the different counties, which are to have 
the English appellation of Coonty Councils; the only eicceptiun is 
the cci^ntsance of malicious injuries, which has properly been 
confined on the Irish County Court Judges, for it is a matter 
wholly of judicial enquiry. In composition and character the 
County Councils will differ as widely as possible from the Grand 
Juries, small nominated, not elected, bodies formed wholly of an 
aristocratic and exclusive class. The number of the members of 
the County Councils is not ascertained by the Bill ; they will, no 
doubt, vary with the size of the counties ; but the members of 
the Country Councils, in all the counties, may be composed of 
men who possess the parliamentary franchise in each, that is, 
speaking generally, of householders of every degree from the 
Inndlurd of £20,000 a year to the humblest peasant, the only 
restriction being that clergymen are not to be members. The 
County Council, therefore, will be a democratic, assembly, in 
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almost the largest sense of the word ; and it will be elected by a 
purely democratic vote. The electorate, in each county, will be 
made up of all who have a right to the parliamentary franchise ; 
illiterate voters are not excluded ; the vote is to be single, not 
cumulative, so that every elector will have the same voting 
power, whatever may be his stake in the country ; and peers and 
women, besides, may be electors. 

The County Councils fashioned on this type are to do the 
administrative work of the Irish counties, with the exception 
respecting malicious injuries, to which I have before referred. 
They will, therefore, construct and vote for the chief public 
buildings, and the main roads and other main works in their 
districts ; they will have small towns and villages altogether in 
their care ; they will have considerable power in the government 
of even large towns, as far as certain classes of public works are 
concerned. They will, also, like the Grand Juries, have author- 
ity over the subordinate agencies dependent on them, and will be 
reponsible for what they do and vote; and like the Grand Juries, 
they will have to make * imperative ' votes of monies for certain 
public works, and, also, in repayment of Treasury loans. They 
will, in short, replace the Grand Juries in all this sphere ; but 
additional powers are entrusted to them which the Grand Juries 
have never possessed. In each county the duty is devolved on 
them of raising and assessing the poor rate, a duty hitherto be- 
longing to the Boards of Guardians ; this rate, as I interpret the 
Bill, is to be joined to the county cess, if not merged in it ; and 
the double tax is to be imposed and applied to its proper objects 
by the County Councils. These assemblies, too, will have 
absolute control over the arrangements for the lunatic poor in 
Ireland, an unhappy class on the increase of late years, and at 
present under an oligarchic system, ruled, in the last resort, 
through the Castle ; the change, it is to be hoped, will have good 
results. In cases, also, of exceptional distress in Ireland — too 
common along the western seaboard — the County Councils are 
given a power, on the representation of the Boards of Guardians, 
to make application to the Local Government Board, to provide 
for relief of an exceptional kind, to be administered through the 
Boards of Guardians. 

XXXII. 10 
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The arUB of the conntiei will be slightly sltOTed by tbe Bill, 
ID order to suit tome of ita prorisioDB — a change, wlucli, in Ira- 
land, has found little favoor ; but the Irish coanties will remain 
Dearly as they are; and there will be thirty-two Goanty Conncils, 
of what may be called a strictly cotinty character. Six, however, 
of the principal cities and towns of Ireland — Dnblin, Coi^, 
Belfast, Limerick, Londondeny, Waterford — will each be 
forined into separate counties, and will each have separate coun- 
cils of their own, which may be described as City and Town 
County Councils. The gorerning bodies of these <»tie8 and 
towns, will form their Connty Councils aa I understaud the Bill, 
and their municipal electorate will have votes to choose them; 
but the members of these assemblies will be composed of the 
same elements as the other County Councils, and will be elected 
by voters of the same classes. They will, therefore, be demo- 
cratic bodies chosen by an electorate of a democratic type ; and 
they will not only possess, within their respective spheres, the 
powers of the County Councils proper, that is, of the County 
Grand Juries, but tbey will have the existing powers of the 
governing bodies of the six cities and towns. This will make an 
enurnious change, on a popular side, in the municipal adminis- 
tration of the chief towns in Ireland; but it may be observed that 
some other towns, which hitherto have bad special mnnicipal 
rights, ace apparently to be deprived of these, and to be brought 
under the control of the rural County Councils. I pass on to 
the subordinate bodies, which the Conuty Councils are to saper^ 
vise and control. These are divided into two distinct classes, the 
Rural District, and the Urban District Councils. The area of 
the jurisdiction of the Rural District Council is to be, it appears 
certain, the Union, and as there are now 159 Unions in Ireland, 
there will probably be that number of Rural District Councils. 
The Rural District Conncils are to be formed and elected in the 
same way as the larger County Councils ; like these, therefore, 
they will be democracies, resting on a purely democratic basis. 
The duties of these bodies will partly correspond to those of the 
' Baronial Sessions,' under the Grand Jury system ; that is, they 
will propose and vote for the lesser public works in the counties, 
but always nnder the control of the County Councils, which 
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will, like the Grand Juries, be responsible to the State, fiat 
the Bural District Councils will have other duties ; there are to 
be no more ex oficio Guardians ; they are to be the Boards of 
Guardians, within their districts, and will have to perform most 
of the work of the Boards of Guardians, especially that of the 
relief of the poor, and of sanitary regulations of all kinds ; and 
they will probably expend a part, at least, of the poor rate, 
though the assessment and levy of this tax — it may here be re- 
marked that this will now be charged generally on the Unions, 
not on their sub-divisions, the electoral divisions and the wards, 
a change that has led to much controversy — will, we have seen 
devolve, henceforward, on the County Councils. One member 
at least of each Rural District Council may have a place on his 
County Council, in order to form a connecting link between the 
two assemblies, but subject to restrictions set forth in the Bill. 

The sphere of the Urban District Council will be the town 
which has sanitary powers of its own. At present there are only 
about forty towns in Ireland of this class ; for, as we have seen, 
the Boards of Guardians are the sanitary authorities of many 
Irish towns, even of some importance and considerable size. The 
Bill, however, provides, that, under certain conditions, towns in 
Ireland may acquire sanitary powers possessed hitherto by the 
Boards of Guardians; there is little doubt, accordingly, that the 
number of the Urban District Councils will be much more than 
forty. The governing bodies of these privileged towns, will be 
the members of the Urban District Councils, and the present 
electorate will have votes ; but the members and the electorate 
will correspond to those of the County and the Rural District 
Councils ; these Urban assemblies will therefore be democracies 
elected by democratic votes. The duties of the Urban District 
Councils, within their spheres, will be to do the work of the 
Grand Juries, as regards the lesser public works in the towns ; 
but, here again, as in the case of the Rural District Councils, 
they will be under the control of the County Councils. They 
will, also, send representatives to the Boards of Guardians, who 
will, of course, perform the duties that will now belong to these 
Boards. 

The Bill, therefore, it must be again urged, will ^ibsolutely 
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transform the whole system of Irish Local Gh>vemment and 
Administration, and will place it on a new and an untried founda- 
tion. For the aristocratic and exclusive Grand Jury, it will 
substitute the democratic County Council, and its dependent 
the Rural District Council; it will make a thorough change 
in Irish municipal government, and establish it on a basis 
altogether popular, by the institution of the councils of the cities 
and towns, and, in addition, of the Urban District Councils. It 
will certainly effect a kind of revolution ; if we bear in mind the 
history and the present state of Ireland, this cannot be regarded 
without misgivings. I shall comment on this subject in a short 
time; enough here to remark that, under the new system, 
temptations to extravagance and waste will arise, especially in 
the administration of the towns, where improvement is so largely 
in arrear, and that judging from events in the last few years, 
the rights of the landed gentry and landed proper y would be at 
least made liable to attack in rural districts. It is impossible to 
forecast what petty democracies may do ; but these dangers un- 
questionably exist; the authors of this Bill have taken pre- 
cautions against them, which, apparently, they believe to be 
adequate. All these assemblies will be subject to the authority 
of the Superior Courts in Ireland, and may be called to account 
for different kinds of misconduct; and some machinery is 
supplied by this measure to effect these objects. The Local 
Government Board, too, will have a general controlling power ; 
and a special mode of control is placed in its hands, for it will 
have a right to check expenditure on county roads, and it is 
given a voice in the appointment of the chief County Council 
officers. The transition, besides, from the old to the new order 
of things will be moderated, and perhaps made more safe by 
provisions of the Bill which may operate as restraints. Each 
Grand Jury in Ireland will have a right to send three of its 
members to sit on the County Councils to be first assembled 
under the Bill ; and three of the extinguished eos officio Guard- 
ians may hold a similar position on the Rural District Councils. 
But, on the other hand, the judicial and partly popular control 
on the Grand Juries is not to exist in the case of the bodies 
which will replace them. A judge's *fiat' is not to fetter the 
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County Councils; and their decisions will not be subject to 
• traverses.' 

The finance of the Bills, however, I repeat, is one of its most 
distinctive features ; it is the main agency to which the Govern- 
ment trust to make the measure reasonably safe and prudent. 
The first object of the financial part of the scheme is to afford 
relief to agriculture in Ireland corresponding to that given in 
England and Scotland ; and, with a single omission I shall refer 
to, this object has been carried out on tolerably fair principles. 
Agricultural land, as defined by the Bill, is to receive a subven- 
tion from the Treasury equivalent to half the county cess and 
poor rate, and other assistance may be given, but this does not 
require attention, for grants of equal value will be withdrawn 
and cancelled. This relief, it is believed, will amount to a sum 
of £700,000 and upwards, but it is strictly confined to agricul- 
tural land ; it is not to extend to cities or towns, or even to lands 
within their boundaries, and it is not to apply to rates for com- 
pensation for malicious injuries, or to rates in respect of extra 
police, for otherwise districts affected by crime would be dis- 
charged from part of the burden which, as the law now stands, 
they have properly to bear. Other rates are also excluded from 
relief on what appear to me rather insufficient grounds ; the Bill 
ought to be modified in this respect. Parliament will, no doubt, 
carefully attend to the subject. Assuming, however, that agri- 
cultural land is to be relieved in the above-mentioned way, a 
change is to be made in the county cess and the poor rate, and 
in the incidence of these local charges. The county cess and the 
poor rate, I have said, are to be consolidated, if not completely 
fused ; this charge, reduced one-half, it will be borne in mind, 
is to be imposed on the occupier of the land only, and not on the 
owner, unless occupier, witl^a proviso, nevertheless, in the case 
of existing tenancies, which will certainly extend to a great many 
instances. The operatidn of the Bill, as regards relief to agri- 
cultural land may be briefly noticed. In the case of future 
tenancies of £4 and under, the landlord will not have to pay any 
poor rate» as he has to pay under the present law ; tenants of 
this class will have to pay the half poor rate and half county 
cess, but this does not apply to tenancies now in being. In the 
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of teoaiiciei of a move sabrtantial kindy tiiat is, Tallied at 
£4 and upwards, the tenants will have to paj the half coontj 
cess and poor rate, bat they will have no right, as thqr have 
hitherto, to deduct anj poor rate from the rents they paj ; the 
landlords will be relieved from this chaijge. But owners of 
agricnltoral lands will, so far as ihey are occupiers of them, hare 
to pay in the same way as their tenants, that is, they will he 
liable to half the present county cess and pow rate. 

The distribution of relief to agriculture, under these condi- 
tions, unquestionably will be very unequaL I may illustrate this 
by referring to a few cases. A landlord, whose estate is under 
existing tenancies of £4 or less, will be liable for the whole 
reduced poor rate, at least to the collector of the tax ; he will, 
therefore, get ccmiparatively little relief, and though, through an 
obscure provision in the Bill, he may perhaps add this rate to his 
rent, this practically will be of little use, for it will be almost 
impossible to recover this sum from a class of cottars. On the 
other hand, a landlord, whose estate is altogether subject to 
tenancies of more than £4 will have to pay no poor rate at all ; 
his tenants are forbidden by the Bill to make any deduction, as 
they had been, when they paid their rent ; he will be in a highly 
favoured position. Again, an occupier of an extensive tract of 
land, say a great grazing farmer of £1000 a year, whose county 
cess and poor rate amount to perhaps £70, will be chargeable 
with £35 only ; but a landlord who has his demesne in his hands 
at a value say of £500 a year, and has a rental of £500 payable 
by substantial tenants, will have to pay £17 lOs. only, at least as 
I understand the measure. These anomalies certainly are 
remarkable; they are, no doubt, inevitable to some extent, but 
Parliament ought, if possible, to make them less striking. I have 
now reached the second object of the finance of this scheme, the 
means through which its financial arrangements are to afford a 
security against mismanagement and to make the new system 
sound and expedient. With reference to agricultural land, but 
with reference to agricultural land only, this is ingeniously pro- 
vided for by the Bill ; the check certainly ought to be, in a great 
degree, effective. The subvention of the State, reducing the 
counly cess and the poor rate one-half, is to be calculated on the 
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charge levied ia 1897, called in the Bill the ^ standard financial 
year;' it is not to vary from year to year, according to the 
amonnt of the current charges, which will depend on the new 
County Councils. Here, therefore, a real restraint is imposed on 
extravagance and misconduct that ought to be strong, and 
economy is distinctly encouraged. But this arrangement 
extends to agricultural land only ; it does not apply to cities and 
towns ; as to these, the discouragement to mismanagement does 
not ej^ist. 

These are the main outlines of this remarkable Bill. I 
proceed to make a few observations on it. Considered as a whole, 
it appears to me to be framed too much on the English pattern 
— a common fault in legislative reforms for Ireland — and to be 
less comprehensive and less adapted to Irish wants than it might 
very properly have . been made. The difSculties and the 
immense cost of private Bill legislation in Irish affairs, have laid 
a heavy burden on a very poor country, and have really inter- 
fered with Irish progress; they furnish one of the few solid 
arguments that can be urged in behalf of Home Rule. They 
might be diminished and mitigated to a very great extent by 
enabling the County Councils, to be created by this Bill, to take 
the evidence for private Bills on the spot, and if this evidence 
were laid before the Irish Privy Council, and that body pro- 
nounced in favour of the proposed Bills, these, when reduced 
into proper form, ought to receive the assent of Parliament, 
through a summary process, much easier and less expensive than 
that now in force. This would get rid of a real Irish grievance, 
and some scheme of the kind, in my judgment, might justly be 
extended to private Bills for Scotland. Again, the County 
Councils, under this Bill, are strictly confined to their own 
spheres; they have no common jurisdiction, as to many matters, 
with respect to which they might have common interests ; they 
certainly ought to possess this authority. For example, the 
County Councils of three or four counties would not have a 
power to combine and to carry out a public work from which 
their districts would derive a benefit — «ay a railway or a naviga*. 
tion. scheme, in respect of which they could levy rates — thia 
undottbtedly would be a grave hindrance. They ought to W 
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empowered to effect this object through committees appointed hy 
the Comicilsy and selected, of coarse, from their sitting members. 
In a whole series of cases, too, I think the County Councils 
ought to have a deliberative voice, which thej will not have ; for 
instance, should the ratepayers of any county wish to have a 
system of Primary Education of their own — ^and the present 
national system is not liked in five-sixths of Catholic Ireland at 
least — ^and should be willing to pay a rate for it, the County 
Council ought to have a right to entertain the plan, and to 
report upon it to the Central Government. Members from 
County Councils, besides, ought, in my judgment, to be intro- 
duced on some of the Boards, now confined to the Castle 
bureaucracy, they ought, of course, to be paid for their duties. 
They would infuse a popular element into these bodies, and their 
advice and assistance would probably be of real value. The 
claim, however, urged by leaders of the National League that 
the Irish County Councils ought to have the direction and the 
control of the constabulary force, has, properly, not been enter- 
tained by Parliament ; the arguments against it cannot be gain- 
said, and there is not one plausible plea in its favour. As to the 
finance of the Bill, it has been suggested that it is an ^ iniquitous 
dole ' to Irish landlords, but if we recollect what wrong has been 
done to this order of men in the last twenty years, we need not 
regard a Badical outcry. 

I do not undervalue the means proposed to make the Bill, a 
safe and well-working measure, and to prevent it accomplishing 
social mischief ; but certainly they seem to me far from adequate. 
The checks on the Grand Juries imposed by the * fiats ' of the 
judges, and by ' traverses,' will not apply to the County Councils ; 
a hindrance to misconduct, feeble no doubt, but still a hindrance, 
will no longer exist. The general control which the Superior 
Courts in Ireland will have over all the local bodies, to be con- 
stituted by the Bill, may appear formidable, but will be weak ; 
the ' laws' delay,' and the great expense of legal proceedings in 
this province, will make this jurisdiction, practically, of little 
effect. The same may be said, in some measure, of the general 
control of the Local Government Board ; the special control it 
will possess will be more useful ; but it will not apply to many 
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possible cases of extravagance, waste, and bad management. All 
these checks, in a word, are of little value ; this is remarkable, 
because, in the Bill of 1892, the^ were extremely stringent and 
unnecessarily severe; it is another proof of the optimistic want 
of forethought, so characteristic of British statesmen, who, be- 
cause Ireland is for the moment in repose, ima^ne that she will 
never be troubled again, and take few precautions agsinst evils, 
which her whole history shows will recur. The financial pro- 
visions of the Bill undoubtedly form the best restraint on the 
County Councils to be found in the measure ; uot improbably 
they will be effective in many instances, and will check Improvi- 
dence and maladministration of many kinds. But they extend 
only, we must recollect, to rural districts ; they do not apply to 
cities and towos ; they cannot operate, therefore, to prevent mis- 
management, in the very places where this is most to be feared. 
And, after all, they only appeal to self-interest; they can have 
little effect on papular passion, or on dangerous social feeling ; 
can we not believe that, even in rural districts, they might prove 
atterly unable to affect democratic assemblies, carried away by a 
desire to attack aristocratic rights, and to injure classes possess- 
ing property, an object of the envy and hate of demagogues T 

No Impartial observer, who knows Ireland, can deny that two 
dangers are not Improbable, under the system of Local Govern- 
ment and Administration to be formed by this Bill. There will be 
a strong Incentive to extravagance in cities and towns, ruled, for 
the first time, by purely popular bodies, an incentive too spring- 
ing from a uot discreditable source, a. desire to improve where 
there Is great room for improvement ; the rights of the landed 
gentry, as recent experience has shown, may he exposed Id iTijury 
and spoliation in many ways, in rural districta. I venture to 
suggest the principles at least of changes in the Bill whicb 
would, I believe, remove or lessen these certainly possible evils. 
The coercive power of the Courts of Justice over the County 
Councils and the lesser assemblies ought to be increased ; the 
procedure of the Superior Courts, in this matter, ouf(ht to be 
made expeditions and cheap, and ought to extend to all kinds of 
misconduct, including extravagance and malversation ; and the 
County Courts ought, within specified limits, to have a similar 
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jurisdiction as to leaser offences, a remedy which woald be of 
immense advantage, for it wonld do justice qaickly and at little 
cost, on the spot The powers of the Local Government Board| 
in this whole province, ought, I am convinced, to be made more 
effective and searching than thej are ; and it would be advisable 
that a strong legal element should be introduced into this Board, 
for it will have many and arduous legal duties to perform. I 
confess, however, that I would go farther than this, and without 
essentially changing the type of the numerous bodies created by 
this Bill, I would provide securities, in their composition, for the 
support of order, aud for the protection, above all, of property. 
I would not allow illiterate persons to be electors of the County 
Councils and their dependents ; I would substitute for the single 
a moderate cumulative vote ; I would thus exclude elements from 
the electorate which it ought not to have, and I would balance 
elements of an extreme democratic type, into elements that 
would redress in some measure the balance of power. I should 
also wish to place on every County Council, and on every 
assembly of the same kind, a certain number of men of large 
substance, elected by ratepayers of a high class, who should have 
a power, like a suspensive veto, to prevent different kinds of 
misconduct, should in fact, be a little House of Lords ; this, I 
believe, would be of the greatest use ; but I know it would not 
be in accord with the spirit of a democratic age. 

It is idle to argue that securities of this kind do not exist in 
the case of England and Scotland, and, for that reason, ought 
not to exist in Ireland. Edmund Burke wrote long ago that 
it is Hhe circumstances that render any civil or political 
eoheme beneficial or noxious to mankind ; ' the circumstances 
of Ireland, in this province, are wholly different from those of 
the other two kingdoma England and Scotland^ before the 
present system of Local Government and Administration was 
applied to them, had been, more or less, accustomed to self- 
government ; the very opposite was the case in Ireland ; the 
social change, therefore, which legislation of this character has 
causcjll in England and Scotland cannot be compared with the 
revolution which it all but certainly must effect in Ireland. /^ 
England and Scotland, besides, possess a powerful middT^>^ 
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class, Conservative in its instincts, and law-abiding ; this has 
immense influence on the English and Scottish councils ; the 
corresponding class in Ireland is small and weak ; nor can it 
be doubted that, in Ireland, it will not control the county and 
lesser councils, and that these must, in a great degree, be 
swayed by an electorate ruled by agitators and priests, and 
cdmposed of masses of poor peasants and of the populace of 
towns. Nor is it possible for thinking people, at least, to for- 
get what has occurred of late years, events intimately con- 
nected with this very question. Several of the governing 
bodies of cities and towns in Ireland have angrily denounced 
British law and government; have professed the faith of the 
Land and National Leagues ; have shown anarchic and social- 
istic tendencies; several Boards of Guardians have hounded 
on an excitable peasantry against the Irish landed gentry ; a 
conspiracy against order and landed property has existed in 
many Irish counties, nay, is still smouldering beneath the sur- 
face. It is an error to say that, in this state of things, it would 
be absolutely safe to create a system of Local Government 
and administration which would give enormous power to the 
very classes which have adopted this course of conduct, if 
they were not subjected to eflScient checks, and if precautions 
were not taken against the excesses of licence and injustice 
into which they might run. These restraints, I think, are not 
suflSoient in this Bill ; I have, therefore, set forth those which 
ought to be adequate. For the rest, there is much in the social 
condition of Ireland which resembles that of France before 
the Revolution ; history tells us but too plainly what were the 
results of decentralising in the France of 1789-95, a system of 
centralised Local Government, and of placing this in the 
hands of poor, ignorant, and easily led peasants. 

The progress of the Bill through Parliament has shown that 
the principles of amendment I have proposed, will probably 
not be largely adopted, at least until the experiment shall 
have been made. The measure will, doubtless, become law, 
not essentially altered from the shape in which it was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, though certainly improved 
in some particulara I trust, however, that, sooner or later, it 
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will be reformed on Conservative liDeSy and that additional 
weight will be given to property, and to influenoee on the side 
of order and law. It is very difficult to guess, what, even on 
this assumption, would be the practical operation of this far- 
reaching scheme. I should be apprehensive, I repeat, of ex- 
travagance in the towns; there would be great and sudden 
efforts made to improve them, and to launch into expenditure 
for the purpose ; especially as the wretched dwellings of the 
humbler classes require to be almost everywhere transformed. 
As regards the counties I do not believe that their administra- 
tion under the new councils would be as economical as it has 
been under the Grand Juries; there would here, too, be a 
tendency to spend large sums of money ; and the ratepayers 
might have to learn the lesson of thrift from experience. I 
fear too, that, in the impoverished parts of Ireland, where the 
Land and National Leagues have been powerful, where 
absenteeism widely prevails, and where the land is in the 
hands of a very poor peasantry, the system to be established 
would not succeed; socialistic mischief probably would be 
often the result. But county government, through County 
Councils, if these were placed on a less democratic footing, 
ought, I hope, to be efficient and good in the more prosperous 
and civilised parts of Ireland ; these districts would be not 
unfitted for the change, and they comprise, perhaps, three- 
fourths of the country. On the other hand, this reform, if 
made safe, would be probably attended with many good 
results, and possibly would be a great boon to Ireland. I 
should hope to see the cities and towns make decided pro- 
gress of a material and of a social kind; that they would be 
raised out of their stagnant condition, that the municipal spirit 
would be active in them. The change, too, would tend to 
bring the townsmen together, to make them feel, as they do 
not now, that * they are all citizens of one city,' that they have 
common associations, rights, and interests. In county govern- 
ment there would be reason to expect that, certainly in the 
greater part of Ireland, the same happy results would follow ; 
that this policy might lessen divisions of class ; might weaken 
animosities and feuds of the past; might unite the landed 
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gentry and the peasantry more effectually than of old ; might 
put an end to the discords which have kept them apart, at 
least in not a few disturbed districts. It is not at all unlikely 
that, under this system, the landed gentry, whose habits of 
business and intelligence as Grand Jurors, are well known, 
would be often elected for the County Councils ; and I believe 
that, in that event, they might not improbably regain a great 
deal of the social influence they have unhappily lost. They 
would certainly try to find places on the County Councils ; in 
any case, they would perform their social duties. Mr. Gerald 
Balfour need not have told them to do so in language, I must 
say, of most questionable taste. 

The finance of the Bill, I have said, is just, a single particu- 
lar being excepted. The relief to Irish agriculture ought to 
have been given in 1896 ; it ought, therefore, to relate back to 
that year; the Irish land ought to receive a subvention of 
upwards of £1,400,000 at once. This concession, however, 
will not be made ; this Government has shown extreme aver- 
sion to liberality of any kind to Ireland ; it has treated the 
subject in a narrow way and jealous spirit But whatever 
financial relief the measure may afford, this is merely a grant 
to Ireland for a special purpose, corresponding to grants made 
to England and Scotland. This question has nothing to do 
with the much larger question of the financial relations of 
Ireland, and, I will add, of Scotland, with the Treasury, or, it 
may be said, with England. The Childers Commission has 
emphatically declared that Ireland, under our present financial 
system, has been long overtaxed between two and three 
millions a year, in fact, since 1853-90 ; the same observation 
applies to Scotland, at least to a considerable extent. This 
claim must be kept before the country ; it is impossible that 
it can be put aside or overlooked. The Government have not 
yet fulfilled their promise to appoint a second Commission to 
enquire into the whole subject in any of its bearings. I am 
surprised at this, because I believe the Childers Commission 
has not ascertained all the facts required to form a complete 
conclusion, and because England may in this matter have a 
counterclaim, and a less important, which the Childers Com- 
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mission has not folly dealt with. I have examined the ques- 
tion in this Rtview lately ; I cannot think that a solemn pledge 
will be disregarded. I shall not again go over ground I have 
already traversed. But Irishmen, and Scotsmen besides, 
ought not to forego a claim founded on history and substantial 
justice, and, in the case of Ireland, ought not to be satisfied 
with a small concession, simply an unquestionable right, and, 
in no sense, connected with a demand of a wholly different 
kind. 

William O'Connor MoRma 
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GBBMANY. 

Theologisghe Studien und Kritiken (No. 3,1898). — 
Herr Gennrich, Privatdozent in Berlin, has the first place here 
with a series of studies on Paul's conception of the plan of 
salvation. ' Stiidien zur Paulinischen HeiWordnungJ He starts 
with the question, Had Paul the idea, in a dogmatic sense, that 
there was a fixed way of salvation planned by God, and carried 
out in history? If so, what was the basis of it? — The free 
grace of God, or any foreseen excellency in man ? Certainly not 
the latter, in Paul's conception. Only he had no dogmatic 
system to propose or to defend. But nowhere does he even seem 
to allow the possibility of anything seen or foreseen in man 
operating on the purpose of God. Herr Gennrich discusses the 
various opinions of modern critics as to the significance of the 
series of terms employed by Paul in Romans viii. 27-30. The 
foreknowing and the predestinating, the calling and the glorify- 
ing, have all sorely exercised the souls of the critics, and every 
possible exegesis has be^n offered and learnedly defended. They 
are examined here in the light of St. Paul's argument, and in the 
light of his usage of these terms in his other epistles. The 
whole article, however, is of too technical a character to be 
summarised within the space at command. It merits the careful 
attention of all students of the Pauline theology, and will well 
reward a patient perusal. — Herr Pfarrer Bang, in Copenhagen, 
furnishes a series of studies on Clement of Rome's first epistle to 
the Corinthians. As one of the earliest witnesses for Christianity 
outside of the Canon, this epistle is of the first importance to 
the student of early ecclesiastical history. It carries us back to 
the infancy of the Church, and presents it to us at an interesting 
crisis of its life. Its authenticity is all but universally admitted, 
as is also its date, the closing years of the first century. True 
it does not shed so much, or so clear a light on the controversy 
in Corinth as could be desired, but Herr Bang examines 
the letter, not the better to comprehend the merits of that 
controversy, but rather to discover what Clement has to say 
about Christianity as he knew it, or to determine, even in a 
rough kind of way, what was Clement's theology. He had, it is 
true, no theological system, but our author makes an effort here 
to trace, as far as possible at least, the theological ideas which 
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Clement m a Christum had adopted and lidd. Wbat were the 
promioent diaracteristics of the faith he had adopted, according 
to the epistle andereoofliderationf SobmiBBiTeiiess to oonstitoted 
anthorit J, and homflitj, are stranfrlj insisted opoo, and the inore 
emphaticallj, perhaps, hgcanse they were the features most lack- 
ing in the Kfe of Corinth at the time. The snpremacj of Grod's 
will is ins»ted on thrcmghcNity and this will is d»cribed as 
gracioos and mercif ol, ever working for the salration of men. 
Clement presses the practical side of Chnstianitj, the necessity of 
its saving power heing shown bj deeds and not hj mere words. 
In this way Herr Bang brings oat the salient features of 
Clement's teaching all throogh the epistle. — ^Herr Pfarrer 
Albrecht, in Nanmborg, calls attention to a hitherto ignored, or 
insnfficiently noticed, song of Lothei^s. It fonns part of a MS. 
in the civic archires of Nanmbnrg, which was published early in 
the present year, the writer of this article having had a part in 
the editing of it. The MS. contains a ritual for the celebration 
of a religions service for the Whitsunday or Pentecost season. 
The mnsic for the song, or hjrmn, is also given. — ^Professor 
Bietschel writes on * Die erste Anfgabe des kleinen Katechismas 
in Tafelform.' — Professor Ed. Konig contributes three ' Syntak- 
tische Excnrse zum Alten Testament' They were to have been 
inserted in his recently published HistarischJkomparativen Syntax 
der Juhraisehen Sprache^ but had to be, for want of space, ex- 
cluded from that volume. — Professor D. Blass has a short note, 
' Zu Codex D in der Apostelgeschichte.' — Dr. S. A. Deutsch 
reviews Zuppke's elaborate work, in two volumes. Die vorre- 
formatorische Kirchenqesehiehte der Niederlande. 

Deutsche Bundschau (May, 1898). — This part opens and 
concludes with two well-written but somewhat sombre sketches, 
*Ein Wiedersehen,' by Budolf Lindau, and *An Everyday 
Couple/ by Marie von Bunsen. — * Beisebeschreibung,' by Fried- 
rich Batzely describes the phases by which travellers' narratives 
have reached their present dignity of a distinct form of literature. 
— Hermann Grimm writes apropos of Leopardi's centenary. — 
M. von Brandt's * Twenty Years of British South African 
Policy,' is a by no means flattering account based on Mr. F. B. 
Statham's South Africa as it h, which has found a German 
translator. — ^The Editor^s * Becollections ' are still occupied with 
Ferdinand Freilingrath. — *Paul Heyse als Lyriker/ — Karl 
Frenzel gives the usual review of the Berlin stage during the 
past winter. — (June, J898). — *The Thessalian War and the 
Turkish Army,' by 0. Freiherr v. d. Goltz, is a military narra- 
tive of the events before and during the brief campaign. 
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Although written by one familiar with the Turkish army, and 
disposed to favour it, the article shows that the Turkish victory 
was by no means so easy as had been anticipated, and that the 
Greeks offered a better resistance than is generally supposed. — 
*From the Song of Roland to Orlando Furioso/ is a most 
interesting account of the spread of the French romances to 
Italy, and the modifications they underwent there, until Ariosto 
wrote his masterpiece. — E. Hiibner gives a number of slight 
Spanish sketches, dealing mainly with Madrid, which are 
interesting at the present time. — * The United States and Spain,' 
by M. von Brandt. — Hermann Grimm discusses the past and 
future of the Goethe-Schiller-Archiv at Weimar. — ' Amalie,' a 
domestic study, by Kaethe Schirmacher. — (July, 1898). — * Still- 
leben,' by Adalbert Meinhardt. — A Collection of Letters from 
Members of the Prussian Royal Household— 1822-26.— ' The 
Care of the Poor as a means of Social Reconciliation.' — * Baden 
in the League and the Empire,* dealing mainly with the states- 
man Julius Jolly, by A. Hansrath. — ^F. JBlumenbritt has a timely 
article on Separatism in the Spanish Colonies. — Carl Krebs re- 
views last season's music in Berlin. 

RUSSIA. 

Russian Philosophical Review (Voprosi, Philosophii i 
Psychologii) begins its 40th number by an elaborate paper by 
Prince Serge Trubetskoi on the well-known Jewish philoso- 
pher and divine, *Philo and his Predecessora' Philo was a 
typical Hebrew Hellenist and a typical Alexandrian Eclectic, 
the whole peculiarity of which consisted in the systematic 
union of Mosaism and Greek philosophy, with the help of his 
self-formed theology and the allegorical interpretation of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. His philosophy presented itself to 
him as divinely given through Moses and the Greek philoso- 
phers. The law-giver of his nation, Philo imagined after his 
own likeness in the person of an Egyptian Jew, taught in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, the Chaldees and the Greeks, 
illuminated with the light of Divine revelation. Moses 
expounded the true philosophy in the form of symbols, the 
Greeks in the form of private teachings. Moses expounded it 
in its fulness and purity, as Divine revelation. The writer 
follows the Jewish philosopher through his various treatises, 
and passes on to expound the allegorical method which, 
in common with the learned Alexandrians, Clement and 
Origen, Philo employed. — The next article is by the well- 
known Russian thinker, Vladimir Solonieff, on the ' First Ele- 
ment of Theoretical Philosophy.' In the second half of the 
xxxn. II 
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article he deals with the famons * Cog^to ergo sum/ ooncern* 
ing which he justly says that it might be put in the form, 
^ dubito ergo sum.' In his critical remarks on Descartes he 
says, * It is possible to reproach Descartes for this, that he left 
behind him the current scepticism of his method, and passed 
over its difficulties only too hastily/ There is much to be said 
about this famous utterance of Descartes, and our author has 
not shortened what he had to say on the subject — To this 
article succeeds one concerning the problems of the philosophy 
of Right, of which M. B. Baldenberg is the author. — We now 
come to a very lengthened article by M. A. Tockarskie on the 
* Fear of Death,' with a most interesting introduction by 
Turgenieff, who was one in a circle of writers in the house 
ot Victor Hugo. In this company was raised this question 
as to death, and the representations of it which had come 
before each of those assembled together; the question 
came at length to Turgenieff, when he remarked that he 
had no representation of death except this, that it seems 
to him very remote and obscure, so tnat he could not give 
it any determinate physiognomy ! — The only remaining 
article in the general part of the journal is by the novelist, 
Leo N. Tolstoi, on * What is Art ? ' The article opens with a 
reference to the great multitude of books and institutions 
which deal with or present us more or less with forms of Art. 
These are, indeed, manifold, and well-nigh endless. Our 
author says justly that war alone competes with Art in its 
demands on the life of man ! and recounts a visit to a theatre 
where the company were engaged in preparation for the re- 
presentation of a popular opera, and expresses his astonishment 
at the manifold forms which this preparation took, and the 
number of people engaged, and the great number of repe* 
titions, which took no less than eight hours. — In the special 
part are-^A last word to each other from M. Vladimir 
Solovieff and M. B. N. Tchich^rin on the same subject as 
that found in the last number of the Voprosi^ and finally 
the usual * Critical Notices ' and * Bibliography.' — It is per- 
haps somewhat satisfactory to find that the writers engaged 
on the number just completed have been apparently so 
exhausted by the long winter, which is the special season for 
work in Russia, that on the opening.of the rivers, and the dis* 
appearance of the eight months' snow and ice, they find 
themselves too exhausted to grapple with any very profound 
subject We find, accordingly, that No. 41, beginning 1898^ 
contains only two articles in its general part, and both con- 
tinuations of the previous subjects — Count Leo N. Tolstoi 
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going on for 137 pages more on * What is Art ? ' while Prince 
Serge Trubetskoi gives us forty-five pages more on * Philo and 
his Predecessors.* The Count thinks that a great mistake was 
made, from the artistic point of view, in taking up the Renais- 
sance with its heathen Art, and trying to jumble it up with 
the religious Art of Italy, and there is little doubt but that he 
is right here. — Prince Serge Trubetskoi's second paper on 

* Philo and his Predecessors/ takes up the teachings of Philo 
about God and His attributes. There is also an interesting, 
chapter on the psychology of Philo. — The usual * Critical 
Notices ' and ' Bibliography ' follow. 

ITALY. 

La Nuova Antologia (April 16). — The Italian poet, Leo- 
pardi, has passed under the scalpel of many Italian psycholo- 
gists, and here G. Sergi sums up their general verdict as to the 
psychological origin of the poet's pessimism. The writer 
protests against the psychologists whom he quotes, and 
declares that Leopardi's beautiful lyrics could never have 
proceeded from the misery described by the dissectors of the 
poet's character. Those lyrics sounded trom one sole chord, 
that of solitude, and express an entirely individual mind ; like 
primitive music, they have a moving and vivid eflfect, and are 
a source of profound emotion in the reader. — A. Graf contri- 
butes a graceful * fantasy,' entitled ' The Caliph.' — G. Bozzo- 
rera writes on 'Citizens and Public Hygiene.' — V. Morello 
writes against Ibsen. — Lieutenant Altimari contributes some 
incidents of his imprisonment in Africa after the Italian war. — 
B. Odescalchi writes on ' Horse-breeding in Italy.' — Lieutenant 
E. Barbarich sends a translation of portions of nine poems 
composed by the Prince of Montenegro. The poems are 
shortly to be published, preceeded by a sketch of Prince 
Nicola's career. — A. Bordan sends a short paper entitled 

* William Gladstone according to Recent Studies,' quoting 
mostly from Justin MacCarthy's recent book. The writer 
concludes the article bv alluding to the universal sorrow of 
the whole civilized worid at the report of Mr. Gladstone's ill- 
ness. — Follows a full account of the concessions made by King 
Menelik to the Imperial Company of Ethiopian railroads. — An 

* Ex-Diplomatist ' discusses the quarrel between the United 
States and Spain, and opines that Cuba in the end must 
inevitably go to the United States, for ' Riches are now the 
decisive arms, and the world is to the strong.' — (May 1). — After 
a paper on ^ The Turin Exhtbition,' and a novelette, ' Conva- 
lescence,' by 0. Grandi, we have here an article on * Professional 
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Syndicates and Social Politics in France/ by O. Boglietii 
(in completion of the stody on Socialism published in Jane 
and July, 1897), in which he describes the new school headed 
by Fouill^e, Bourgeois, and Marion, as aiming not merely 
at a defensive justice, but at a distributing justice that will 
correct the inconveniences and iniquities caused by bourgeoise 
individuality in action. — C. Fabris reviews Guglielmo Ferrero's 
recent book on Atilitarisnu — G. Schuhmann writes on * The 
Centenary of the Allgemeiue Zeitung,^ — K. describes the •Con- 
dition of Italian Railroads/ and R. Giovagnoli contributes an 
interesting article on * The Pontifical Encyclical Letter of 29th 
April, 1888/ — G. Menasci takes for the subject of a sketch one 
of the * loves * of Maurice of Saxony — the actress, Justine 
Favart. — G. M. Fiamiugo writes on • The Character of 
American Society/ and L. Ferraris on * The Subalpine Parlia- 
ment' — (May 16). — G. A. Cesareo has a long and learned 
paper on * Pope Leo X. and Maestro Pasquino/ — ^I. Turco 
commences a novel called ' The Cure of Mannela.' — Countess 
Lovatelli sends a short but interesting paper on * The Cult of 
Stones/ one of the most primitive forms of fdolatry. — F. 
Mariani discusses *The Reform of Field-artillery/ — A. De 
Gubernatis reviews the correspondence of Victor Hugo. — 
Madame Pierantoni-Manciui gives a page of history from 1848 
to 1849, describing the part taken by Pasquale S. Mancini in 
the stirring political events of his time. — P. Lioy writes about 

* Laboratories.' — V. Ricco describes * Cardinal Kopp's Mission 
to R' me.' — A. Graf contributes a poem on ' The Colosseum.' — 
M. Ferraris discusses the present condition of Italy, which is 
very gloomy. He says it needs a calm, strong, and stable 
Government to gather together the best constitutional 
elements, and secure to the country, the moral and material 
conditions under which alone national well-being can be 
achieved. — The * Bibliographical Bulletin' notices Mr. M. G. 
Mulhall's Industries and Wealth of Nations^ praising the useful- 
neps of the book, which is perhaps unique of its kind. — (June 
1). — Commemorating the death of Mr. Gladstone by the first 
article in this number, the Italian deputy. Signer Ferraris, 
remarks especially on that great statesman's love for and 
efforts in favour of Italy, his greatness as a reformer, financier, 
and economist, and the exemplary manner of his private lite. 
— C. Cantone contributes a paper on ' German Universities as 
Described and Judged by German Professors.' — A well- 
informed and interesting article is one by R De Cesare on 

* Father Tosti in Politics.' — Taking Captain Mahan's L'fe of 
Nelson and J. G. Jeafferson's Ladg Hamilton and Lord Nelson 
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as bis authorities, C. Segri relates brieflj Nelson's oareer, and 
especiallj his acts in Italy, and laments that such a hero, 
honest and good by nature, should be dragged down by a 
passion for an unworthy object — F. Prometti, on occasion of 
the fourth centenary of Savonarola's death, writes on that 
reformer. — Leopardi's pessimism, a frequent study with the 
Italians, forms the subject of a paper by Professor Graf. — Pro- 
fessor Gotti publishes here the hasty Memorandum written by 
Mr. Gladstone after his interview with the Pope in 1866, pre- 
facing it with a few remarks. — P. Molmenti gathers together 
many facts of the life of the great painter of Brescia, Alexan- 
dre Bonvicino, known as // Moretto. — Under the title of 
' Configuration and Form of the Earth,' Professor Porena gives 
a digest of several English works on the globe. — G. Bett61o 
contributes a short paper on * The Late Admiral Brier.' — (June 
16). — G. Mazzoni describes Milan as it was a hundred years 
ago. — E. Mancini gives a detailed account of all that is con- 
nected with automobile vehicles and machines. — ' The Poetry 
of the Cradle' is a pleasant paper on the rhymes, proverbs, 
and poetry connected with children, by P. Lioy. — G. Menasci 
contributes a long criticism of Sudermann's works. — U. Pisa 
writes on ' The Revolt in Milan,' denying that it was the result 
of an organized plot, but lamenting it as a grave symptom of 
the bad social, economical, moral, political, and administrative 
condition of Italy. — General della ilocca contributes a portion 
of his forthcoming second volume of the Autobiography of a 
Veteran^ which is now in the Press. — E. Panzaccbi writes on 
'Tolstoi and Art.' — Continuing his political articles, Signer 
Ferraris contributes one on the ' Politics of Labour.' 

La Rassegna Nazionale (16th April). — R. de Cesare has a 
short historical paper on * The Four Statutes of 1848.' From 
Lombardy, he says, came the hope that the political character 
of the Italians would be changed and elevated. When this is 
accomplished, if ever, Italy, in spite of her present misery, will 
reach the glory and prosperity which were the ambition ot the 
veterans of 1848. — A. Scapi describes, and plentifully quotes 
from, the numerous poems occasioned by the wars between 
Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa. — A. Armanni gives a 
full summary of Mr. Balfour's The Foundations of Belief which 
book, says the critic, has once more shown how much such 
studies gain when undertaken by a man in contact with the 
practical necessities of social life. — U. Pastalozzi translates 
here portions of the poems of Bacchylides from the book by 
F. G. Kenyon. — G. F. Airoli writes on * Amerigo Vespucci,' to 
whom he denies the title of a true discoverer, saying that the 
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great Heirices which Vespnooi reoderecl to his coantry id the 
ecience of geography were qaite snflScieat to gain him an 
eminent place among the oavigatora of the fifteenth centarjr. 
— G. Poggi hae au article about recent German worb ou 
Dante. — C. del Lnngo writes on the eventa of Nanseu'e Arctic 
expedition. — May Ist). — A. Fogazzaro writea on 'Progress as 
related to Happineas,' showing a deep religious feeling and 
BtroDg faith in the ultimate felicity of buman beings. — *(iaide- 
books to the Holy Laud of the 15th Century ' is an interestiug 

Eaper by G, Angelinl — D. Tononi writes on 'Savaoarola and 
\s defender Paolo Luotto.' — G. B. Pninai writes on ' Jules 
Barbey d'Anrevilly.' — The other papers are continuationa — 
(May ifith). — E. Pistelli has Bomething to say on the Savaoa- 
rola question. — F. Nunziante oontribntes a political essay on 
'The Crisis of Parliamentarianism.' — F. Donaver takes the 
Genoa-Piacenza railway for a eubiect — A useful pedagogic 
study is ' Thirty Yeare of the Popular School in Florence,' oy 
G. Signorini. — 'Giuseppe Calza ' and 'Father Casara' are 
biographical sketclies by Ot. Pagaoi and L. Beruagiotto. — 
(June 1st). — 1, del Lungo sends an ieterestiug paper on ' Dante 
and Florence.' — Then come continuations of previous articItjH. 
— Follows a paper by R. Comiani, describing the tumults in 
Milan, with the usual inevitable blame of the weakness of the 
then ministry, and their flirtations with the enemies of the 
monarchy. — A. Brnnialti dedicates many pages to Mr. Glad- 
stone, relating the principal incidents in bis career. — C Marchini, 
in a brief note, calls the attention of his countrymen to the 
religiousness of Mr. Gladstone, who had a perennial cult for 
those constant ideals of Itahans : God, family, country. — 
(June 16th). — 'The Savonarolian question,'— -' The Crisis in 
Parliamentarianism.' — 'The Genoa-Piacenza Railway.' — 'A 
Niite in Memory of Alexander Rossi.' — 'Thirty Years of the 
People's School in Florence.' — 'Two Friends of Rosmini.' — 
'Parishes and Churchea' — 'Three Letters by Ubaldino Peruzzi. 
RmSTA D'Italia (April 15th) — contains: 'A Great Future 
Poet-' — 'The Psychology of Sentiment.' — 'Bramante in Rome.' 
— 'Italians and Slavs outside Eastern Boundaries.' — 'The 
Microbes of Language.' — ' The Unstable Condition of Politics 
ii: France.' — 'Abyssinian Traditions and Legends.' — (May 
ISth).— 'The Religious Thesis of Zola in Pari*, by G. Negri, 
— ' Knrioo Mayer." by A. d'Aucona.' — ' The Navies of the 
United States and Spain,' by Jack la Bolina. — ' Verses to the 
SliJdii,' by I. Beltrami. — 'Master George Andreoli, in the 4th 
Century, by G. Nazzatinti. — * The French National Aesthetic,' 
by M. Pilo.— 'Dante Mago,' by L Delia Giovanaa. — 'The 
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Feasts at Florence/ by I. B. Supino. — * In the review of Eng- 
lish Literature,' by Duncan, four modern poets, Watson, 
Phillips, Nesbit, and Henley are favourably noticed, while the 
last-named is called ' the most original and personal poet of 
the last twenty years.' 

GiORNALB Storioo della Litteraturb Italiana (No. 1, 
1898). — ^A life of Fra Giordano de Pisa, a preacher of the 
14th century, is here commenced by A. GallettL — Supplement 
No. 1 contains a paper by E. Bertana on * Parini, one of the 
Comic Poets of the 17th Century ; ' and another article by C. 
de Lollis on * The Song-Book of Chiaro Davanzati.' — (No. 2-3). 
— Besides continuations of previous papers, contains some 
interesting notes on Manzoni's Shakespearian studies, by P. 
Bellezza. — In the * Varieties,* there are papers by G. Mar- 
pillero on the * Suppositi of Ariosto ; ' by F. Pellegrini on 'The 
Poetic Tension between Dante and Cino da Pistoia ; ' by I. 
Sanesi on * Geri del Bello ; ' by G. Boffito on * A Sixteenth 
Century Imitation of Cocal ; * and by P. Toldo on * The Comic 
Dramas of Voltaire and Goldoni ; ' etc. 

Natura ED Arte (April 15) — contains: 'Brescia the Strong.* 
— 'Hymn to Spring.' — *The Counterpoint to Sensitiveness* 
(novellette). — ' The Artistic Life of Sebastian De Albertis.' — 
' Giuseppe Giusto and Enrico Mayer.* — ' Literary Medallions.' 
— * Romulus and Remus at the house of Numitore.' — * Spring.' 
— 'Leghorn and its Inhabitants.* — 'Amerigo Vespucci.' — 
'Sonnets of the Violets.' — 'The Last Musical Triumph.' — 
(May 1st). — ' The Decorations in the Provincial Hall of Coun- 
cil at Venice.'— ' The Dead City.'— 'From North to South.'— 
'The Italy of 1848.'—' Alfonso Mandelli and SuflFering Infancy.* 
— * Verses: The Meridian.' — 'Leopardi Maltreated bv a French 
Critic.'- ' The Presidents of Parliament from 1848 to 1898.'— 
' Contemporaneous Pigmies.' — ' Silvio Spaventa.' — (May 15th). 
— ' The 25th May, 1848, at Naples.*—* The Jubilee of the First 
Sitting of the Sub-Alpine Parliament.* — * Vanished Artists.* — 
' Critical Chata'— * A Week at Brusellea*— ' The Lady Friends 
of Robert Schumann.' — ' Turin and its People.' — ' Little Louis 
XVIII. ; Romantic History.* — (June 1st). — * Savonarola.' — 
'To Leopardi.*— ' The Wife* (a story).— 'Art at Pompei.*- 
* Carducci in his Private Letters.* — * At Cuba, slavery m the 
city and country.' — ' Country Miniatures : Verses.' — ' The 
Legend of the Rose.' — etc. 

FRANCE, 

Revue de L'Histoire des Religions (Nos. 1 and 2, 1896). 
— The first of these numbers opens with a very well informed 
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article, which b continued and eondnded in the second, on ' Le 
Droit Hasnfanan«' It is from the pen of Heer C. Snoo<^ Hnr- 
gronje, and the translation into French from the Dntch for this 
Revue is hj Heer Van Grennep. The original intention of the 
author was to replj to and criticise a paper written by Sawas 
Pacha, Foreign Minister at Constantinople, oititled *Le Dnrit 
mnsnlman expliqn^' Heer Hnrgronje, however, makes that 

Eiper merely an occarion for an independoit exposition of 
lamic law. He deals with it, of course, but only in a few 
paries at the dose of his article, and shows its anthoc^s incom- 
petence as an expositor of Mohammedan jurisprudence, and 
as a critic of sura writers as Dr. L Groldziher, whom in that 

Cper he had ventured to censure and correct. Our author here 
nents that so many European writers have essayed to deal with 
tins subject who are little better than amateurs in its study. 
Their books and essays are, he says, almost absolutely worthless. 
Mohammedan jurists find four sources for determining * le droit ' 
('on^oul*), viz., the Koran, the Sunnah, the Idjma, and the 
Kidjas. The Koran was originally, of course, the sole law-book 
of Islam, but as couverts increased, and life became more and 
more complicated, divisions of opinion began to arise in the com- 
munities as to how the teaching of the Koran was to be interpre- 
ted and applied to cases arising under different circumstances, 
and which differed from one another in this or that particular. 
Help was first sought in the teaching of the Prophet, which had 
been banded down by tradition, oral or written, and what had 
been reported as to his actions and decisions, or those of his 
immediate followers. This was the Sunnah, 'Fensemble de 
traditions.' Its value as an aid to the interpretation of the 
Koran became gradually more and more esteemed. Divergences 
of opinion still, however, manifested themselves, and this more 
abundantly as time went on, and a third aid was found necessary 
to satisfy the Faithful. This was Idjma, what was universally 
at^reed upon — the undisputed consensus of the community. 
Only what all the authorities were at one upon came to be 
regarded as universally binding on the adherents of the Prophet. 
The fourth source or basis of ' right ' was the Kidjas or Qiyas, 
the right reason or common sense of the community. Our 
author explains all these very fully, and traces their history 
in the growth and development of Islam. The last pages, as 
we have indicated, are devoted to Sawas Pacha's paper. — M. 
Blochet, in the first of these numbers, gives a translation of the 
Oulama-I'lslam^ a Persian work whose author's name is 
unknown, as well as the date at which he lived. M. Anquetil 
Duperron mentioned it in his ^ Zend Avesta,' and ventured to 
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assign its date to the seventh centurj, while Sir William Ousley 
regarded it as belonging to the thirteenth. Copies of it were 
very rare, bat an edition of it was printed in 1829 by Mohl and 
Olshausen, accompanied by fragments of the Avesta and the 
Shah-nameh. M. Blochet gives the history of its fortunes since. 
It does not agree in its teaching with the Avesta, but emanates 
from a sect of the Mazdeans, that of the Zendiks or Zervanites. 
It gives an account of a conference held between Mazdean 
priests and Mohammedan doctors. Such conferences were very 
freq.uent in the times of the first Caliphs. Several of them 
are mentioned here ; in some of them Christian teachers were 
pitted against the representatives of Islam. — ^The third article in 
No. 1 is the ' Bulletin Archeologique de la religion romaine ' for 
1896, and is by M. A. Audollent, who has furnished the readers of 
this Revue with annual summaries of the excavations and investi* 
gations carried on in Italy by the different Archsdological Societies 
at work there. Those noticed in these ' Bulletins ' are, of course, 
such as illustrate the religious beliefs, worship, customs, and life 
of the Romans. That which is given here compresses into small 
space an immense amount of useful and interesting information. 
— M. L. Leger furnishes in No. 2 a fresh series of ' Studies in 
Slav Mythology.' In those contributed last year he dealt with 
the ancient deities, Peroun and Svautovit ; here he tells us all 
about Veles or Voles, Khors, Dajbog, Simargl, and Mokock. — 
In this number, too, M. L. Marillier continues his elaborate 
review of Dr. Jevons' Introduction to the History of Religion, 
The title of the article, it will be remembered, indicates a larger 
purpose on the part of M. Marillier, ' La place du Totemisme 
dans revolution religieuse.' The greater part of his two former 
articles was devoted to that larger question. Dr. Jevons makes 
Totemism play the chief part in the initial stages of religious life 
and cult. In his eyes, all types of sacrifice have their origin in 
the Totem sacrifice, and in the sacrificial meal or feast which 
follows it. He goes the length of saying that the existence, in 
an ethnic group, of the custom of ritually immolating victims to 
the gods is in itself a sufficient proof that that race or tribe has 
passed at a prior epoch through the Totem stage, even should 
every other trace of practices which are naturally connected with 
this form of religious and social organization be wanting. To 
make good this assertion, three conditions would require, in M. 
Marillier's opinion, to be satisfied, none of which, however, are 
satisfied in the cases alluded to. M. Marillier then proceeds to 
show that many of the phenomena on which Dr. Jevons relies 
for proof of his positions, are not only capable of an entirely 
different interpretation, but have actually originated in quite 
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other ways, and have quite other meanings than he attributes 
to them. M. Marillier's study is not yet concladed. It says 
much surely for the intrinsic valae of Dr. Jevon's work that oar 
author thinks it worthy of such an elaborate analysis and criti- 
cism as he here devotes to it. — ^Both these numbers are rich, as 
usual, in shorter notices of books, and articles in periodicals, 
which bear on the history of religions. 

Revue dks Deux Mondes (April, May, June). — So far as 
the general reader is concerned, the most interesting contribu- 
tion to the numbers for this quarter is that which M. G. Lenotre 
has entitled *Le Marquis de la Rouerie et la Conjaration 
Bretonne,' and which, beginning in April, runs on through four 
numbers. This nobleman, after a tew years of wild life in 
Paris, as an officer in the * Gardes fran9ai8e8,' was one of those 
who, like la Fayette, went out to America to take part in the 
War of Independence. After distinguishing himself as the 
leader of a body of Volunteers, which had been raised by a 
Swiss Major, and of which he had bonght over the command, 
he had returned to France in 1783. Although he was one of 
the Breton deputies who had been committed to the Bastille for 
the disrespectful message which they had sent to the king on 
being refused an audience on behalf of their province, when 
the Revolution broke out, he not only disdained to adopt the 
new ideas and new principles of government, but, in his fidelity 
to the royal cause, he became the head of the anti-Republican 
movement known as the Chonannerie. His adventures, as 
gathered by M. Lenotre from authentic documents preserved 
ill both private and public papers, are as thrilling as anything 
ill sensational fiction. Indeed, if any novelist dared to intro- 
duce such a scene as that of de la Rouerie's death, secret 
burial, and exhumation, if he dared to throw his lifeless hero's 
head through a window at the feet of the lady who had 
sheltered the outlaw under her roof during his last days, he 
would at once be accused of unnaturalness and exaggeration. 
And yet that is nothing more than was really done. Nor, 
agrtin, would it be easy to reconcile the reader to such a villain 
as the traitor Ch6vetel, whom de la Rouerie had befriended, 
and whom he trusted as the most faithful of his partisans. If 
tliis wretch did not bring the Marquis himself to the scaffold, 
it was only because death cheated him of his victim. But, as 
it was, he handed over twelve persons — three women amongst 
them — to the executioner. And so cunningly had he laid his 
plans and concealed his villainy, that those whom he betrayed 
rejoiced in his safety when they discovered that, though 
arrested with them, he had succeeded in escaping, and could 
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not be brought to the bar as their accomplice. And yet this 
man lived honoured and respected, and actually became mayor 
ot his native place, under the Bourbons. After his death, 
which did not occur till 1834, he had the honour of a public 
funeral. — In continuation of the series of articles which he has 
devoted to the struggles between Church and State during the 
nineteenth century, M. Etienne Lamy deals with the Restora- 
tion, and shows how the treatment of the Church by the 
Bourbons brought down upon it all the rancour of the 
' liberals.' — In ' I'Arm^e Coloniale,' Colonel Charles Corbin 
shows how thoroughly unsatisfactory are the status and 
organisation of the Colonial army of France, and indicates the 
reforms which he considers to be imperatively necessary. The 
first of these, and the only one that need be mentioned here, 
is that the Colonial army should not be under either the 
Minister for War or the Minister for the Navy, but should come 
within the province of tho Minister for the Colonies. — In an 
article on 'German , Commerce,' M. Raphael-Georges Livy, 
after having shown the extraordinary progress made by that 
commerce, indicates the development of the German navy and 
of the Colonial policy, of which the latest manifestation has 
been the occupation of Kiao-Tchau. He further sets forth the 
commercial policy hitherto followed by the Empire, the 
treatises which it has concluded, and the attacks of which 
those conventions have been made the subject by the Agra- 
rians. Finally, he sums up the economic situation of the 
country as it appears from the light thrown on these various 
points. — * Oc^anographie ' is the title of a most interesting and 
instructive paper by M. J. Thoulet. In it the author explains 
what is meant by oceanography, shows the close connection 
between this study of the sea and the other sciences, and indi- 
cates its theoretical and its practical utility. He next gives a 
sketch of the progress which it has made, and estimates the 
contribution of each country to the sum total of actual know- 
ledge of the impoitaint subject. — In the second of the April 
numbers there will further be found a very full and very 
trenchant review, by M. Brunetifere, of M. Zola's last book, 
Paris, — The recent discoveries of archaeology and ethnography 
have modified, on many important points, the ideas formerly 
prevalent with regard to Greece. What were the origin and 
the nature of the Hellenic mind, such as it has revealed itself 
in the arts and sciences, in philosophy and in religion f Are 
the Greeks of to-day the descendants of the contemporaries of 
Leonidas and of Miltiades ? And, if this be questioned, are 
they at least the heirs, to an appreciable extent, of the qualities 
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and of the defeots of their predeoesson t These are the maia 
points dealt with by M. Alfred Fouill^e id an article which is 
well worthy of notice, and which all who are interefited in 
either ancient or modem Greece will read with both profit and 
CDJoyment — * Les Suicides par Mis&re k Paris/ by M. Louis 
Proal, scarcely requires summarising. It is a grim record of 
poverty and wretchedness seeking the peace of death; it 
indicates, by reference to special cases, the circumstances 
which lead to such suicides ; and finally, it sets forth not only 
what can be done, but what has actually been done, in Lyons 
by the Abb^ Rambaud to diminish the number of self-sought 
deaths, by relieving those who figure in large proportion in the 
sad statistics — aged workmen no longer able to support their 
families or themselves. The example is held up for Paris to 
imitate. — ^A political article on a point which has now, fortun- 
ately, been settled, ' La Boucle du Niger ; ' and another on the 
famous French painter, Millet, complete, exclusively of con- 
tinuations and of the usual letters and chronicles, the first ot 
the May numbera In the second of them, one of the most 
interesting contributions is an extract entitled * Souvenirs et 
Conversations du Mar^chal Canrobert,' and taken from a work 
which M. Germain Bapst will shortly publish. The section 
here given deals more particularly with what are known as 
' the days of July ' — that is, the revolution which dethroned 
Charles X. — The lady who writes under the name of *Th. 
Beutzon,' continuing the impressions of her recent journey to 
Canada, gives an interesting account of the charitable institu- 
tions visited by her. The article is entitled * Les Femmes du 
Canada Fran9aia' — In a paper with the heading, ' Les Marines 
de r£spagne et des Etats-Unis,' an anonymous, but apparently 
well-informed writer, gives a very detailed account of the 
naval resources of the two countries now at war with each 
other. — The Hispano-Ainerican conflict is the subject of 
another article which will be found in the number dated 1st 
June. It is signed by M. Arthur Desjardins, who discusses the 
various points of international right connected with the com- 
mencement of hostilities without a formal declaration of war, 
with the obligations of neutrals, with contraband of war, with 
blockade and with the bombardment of towns, — A paper on 
the portraits of men in the Salons of 1898, from the pen of the 
distinguished art critic, M. Robert de la Sizeranne ; and 
another by M. P-P. Deh^rain on ' Science and Agriculture,' 
also appear in the same number. — The last of the six parts for 
the quarter opens with an article which M. Sully Prudhomme 
entitles *Patrie, Arm^e, Discipline,* and in which, in view 
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doubtless of certain events of recent date, he considers the 
spirit which should animate an army such as that of France. — 
M. Ernest Daudet contributes an article, partly historical, 
partly political, having: for its subject the Due de Decazes, the 
Minister of Louis XVIIL — Continuing his study on peasants 
and artizans during the last seven centuries, M. le Vte. Gr. 
d'Avenel conveys a great deal of interesting information con- 
cerning the price of living at various periods. — * The Evolu- 
tion of the Elementary School,' continuations oi articles begun 
in the earlier months, and the usual literary, dramatic, and 
political reviews, complete the number. 

Revue Philosophique (May, 1898). — M. Dunan discusses 
the spiritualistic philosophy, which he defines as characterised 
by the idea that the destiny of reasonable beings cannot be 
subordinated to the brute forces of nature, but that matter is 
subject to spirit, the real governed by the ideal, and that 
above the laws indifferent to our desires as to our sufferings, 
which determine the pbenomena of the physical world, there 
is a law of righteousness and love against which nothing in 
the natural order can prevail even for an instant, because it is 
sovereign and absolute. Subsequently, be describes it as a 
need ot the mind rather than a definite doctrine, a latent 
thought which strives to expose itself in clear systematically 
arranged conceptions, without hope of attaining perfect suc- 
cess. He also points out that even those philosophers who 
profess to reject spiritualism inevitably admit it in some way 
or other. — The Abbe Jules Martin has a vigorous article on 
* The Illusion of Philosophers,' the criterion of truth, method, 
criticism, and Kenan's pretension to impartiality. — * The 
Definition of Magnitudes,' by M. A. Calinon. * A Study of a 
Case of Depersonalisation,' by M. Dugas. — (June). — Dr. E. 
Tardieu gives an elaborate and impassioned analysis ot the 
psychology of the sick, by which term he understands those 
suffering from a chronic or incurable malady. — M. de la 
Grasserie discusses ' The Psychological Category of Classifica- 
tion as revealed in Lauyruage.' He finds the origin of 
classification in the savage's minute distinctions of human 
kinships. Applying the same principle to other objects, he 
groups them in classes, which are not natural but artificial or 
intellectual. This is reflected in language in the use of words 
or rather particles to denote class, so common in many Asiatic 
and American tongues. A survival of this is gender. — * Some 
Traits of Slav Psychology ' is the title of an interesting study 
by the Kieff Professor Sikorsky. — (July). — * L'Id6e d'E volution 
et rflypothfese du Psychisme Social,' by E. de Roberty. — GL 
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Compayr^, * L'EoseignemeDt Integral/ a review of M. Bbt- 
trana's recent work. — A disonsmoD on 'The Inconoeivabley' hy 
E. R^^jaa — M. Paulhan reviews a number of recent works on 
* Personalitj and Character.' 

Lb Museon et la Revue des REuaioNS (No. 2, 1898> 

— ^Professor A. Widemann, of Bonn, in the first article here 
discusses the historical value of the inscription on the stele 
found by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie in the rains of the funeral 
temple of Merneptah at Thebes, in December, 1895. The find 
was described by Mr. Petrie himself in the May number of 
The Contemporary Review^ and a translation of the inscription, 
caused to be placed on it by Merneptah, was given by Mr. F. 
L. Griffith. That inscription has since engaged a large amount 
of attention on account chiefly of its being the only inscription 
yet found in Egypt in which the Israelites are expressly men- 
tioned. The historical value, however, of the inscription has 
been held in grave doubt because Merneptah is known to 
have been by no means scrupulous in appropriating the merits 
and fathering the achievements of his more illustrious pre- 
decessors, and unblushingly exaggerating what little he was 
able himself to accomplish. This, however, it seems, was a 
far from uncommon weakness in the wearers of the triple 
crown. Truth was a much lauded virtue in the Egyptian 
codes of ethics, but the Pharaohs were sometimes gifted with 
somewhat elastic conpciences, and with equally lively 
imaginationa Some of them found no difficulty, e.^., in 
crediting themselves with the mighty deeds their ancestors 
had done, or even with the more glorious victories they had 
themselves won while they were sleeping quietly on their 
pillows, in their peaceful palaces. The first was made easy 
for them, and was accomplished by the simple device of 
erasing the name, or cartouch of the hero whose deeds were 
recorded on the stele, or wall, and chiselling in their own ; or 
by copying, on another slab or monument, the record of 
another's glorious achievements ("with appropriate exaggera- 
tions or embellishments), and inserting their own names where 
that of the real monarch had been placed at first The stele 
under discussion here was appropriated by Merneptah, and, as 
it was of too hard a kind of stone to be easily manipulated to 
serve his object, he fell upon the expedient of using the back 
of it to engrave on it the story of his all too imaginary cam- 
paigns and merits, and then building it into the wall of his 
funeral temple with the original inscription with MMAttie in- 
wards, and his inscription exposed to view. ^ 
iniscriptions have been disclosed, considerable f 
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itself in the eyes of Egyptologists to that of Merneptah. 
Dr. Widemann regards its veracity with ^rave doubt. The 
interpretation of that part where the Israehtes are mentioned 
is subject also to debate. The phrase ' Ysiraal has no seed ' is 
interpreted by some to refer to the destruction of Israel's 
children, and by others to the destruction of their crops and 
fruit trees by the invading forces of Egypt Dr. Widemann 
favours rather the latter view, but in any case does not re- 
gard the events described as having taken place in the reign 
of Merneptah, and therefore thinks that the stele cannot be 
safely used as throwing light on any thing concerning Israel 
in that period. — The secona article here is the continuation of 
M. E. Drouin's ' Histoire de TEpigraphie Sassanide.' Here he 
treats of the engraved seals, gems, amulets, etc., which have 
been preserved from the Sassanian period. There are hun- 
dreds of them, but it is difficult often to translate the inscrip- 
tions on them. He details the efforts made by scholars to get 
at their true meanings. He next describes the coins and 
medals of the same era, and the learned labours which have 
been expended on them. — M. E. Beauvois has an interesting 
study on the similarities in creed and worship to those of the 
Christian faith found in Mexico by tfie Spaniards on their 
arrival there. Many explanations have been offered of this 
curious fact They are here reviewed in the light of his- 
torical fact and probability. — M. Ladeuze continues his critical 
study of the different recensions of the life of Pakomus, ' Les 
diverses recensions de la vie de S. Pakome et leur dependance 
mutuelle.' The article is not finished in this number. Several 
important works are reviewed, and the Chronique is as usual 
full and useful to all interested in religious literature. 

Revue Des Etudes Juives (No. 1, 1898). — M. Ad. Biichler 
in the first article here subjects the narrative as to Alexander's 
invasion of Palestine and his entrance into Jerusalem, given in 
Josephus* Antiq,^ XI. 8, to a searching examination. Its his- 
torical worth has often been called in question. Contradictory 
statements are found in it which it is impossible to reconcile, 
and there is manifest confusion in the sequence of events as 
detailed there. Willrich's and Schurer's theories to account 
for these are discussed, and cause shown for their rejection. 
M. Biichler gives a minute analysis of the whole chapter, and 
sets forth the contradictions and incongruities observed in it. 
The whole narrative he regards as a fusion of what were at 
first three distinct and independent accounts. They can easily 
be separated from the connection in which they now stand, 
and when studied singly each is seen to have had its own 
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special purpose to serve. The first has to do with the Samari- 
tans, and was intended to exalt them, and to give hononrable 
origin to their temple. The second confines itself to the Jews 

E roper, and has their exaltation in view. The third is clearly 
ostile to the Samaritans, and was written to belittle their 
claims and pretentions. — M. S. Erauss furnishes next a very 
minute study of the Talmudic Tractate, the D6r6ch Ere^. He 
describes first its nature or character, and next its divisions ; 
then the kernal idea and purpose of it, and, last of all here, the 
sources from which it has been drawn. — M. Lambert furnishes 
a brief paper on the * Song of Moses' (Deut. xxxi.). There 
are several obscure verses iu it arising from gaps in the present 
text It was originally composed of couplets, each couplet 
expressing a distinct thought As it lies before us now, how- 
ever, some lines are watiting and clauses have been omitted. 
The gaps are here indicated, and then M. Lambert gives the 
Hebrew text of it as he thinks it stood originally, without 
venturing, of course, to supply the lacunae existing now in it. 
— ^M. J. Bauer, under the title, * Le chapeau jaune chez les 
Juits contadins/ tells the story of the edicts passed and put in 
force by the Papal authorities in the Middle Ages to make the 
Jews wear a special badge to distinguish them from their 
Christian subjects, and so expose them to contumely and 
annoyance at the hands of the latter, if so iticlined. He shows 
us how much the Jews resented this, and how they sought to 
hide the hated mark, the yellow circlet which they were forced 
to wear on their dress. To prevent their succeeding in these 
eflForts, Pope Clement substituted the wearing of a yellow cap 
for the wheel or circlet This order was, however, afterwards 
cancelled, but it was again repeated by Pope Paul IV. This 
same Pope passed, at a later period, an edict authorising the 
use of a black cap. This was a privilege confined to Jews in 
a town or district where they were engaged in commerce or 
trafficking. Through the purchased benevolence of some of the 
authorities in several places, the non-wearing of these badges 
was winked at. In 1776 the Jews in the province of Venetia 
asked to be allowed to wear a piece of yellow cloth in their 
black hats. The hated badge, however, came to be honoured 
and worn by many long after these edicts had been abolished 
or had become obsolete. — ^M. D. Kaufmann traces the eventful 
history of a MS. of the Mishnah Torah, by Maimonides, to 
which legend has given a venerable antiquity and a quite 
fabulous worth. — M. N. Roubin continues and concludes his 
account of La vie commerdale dee Juife comtadine en Languedoe 
au XVIIb siecle. — Several interesting notes follow by various 
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scholars on grammatical and other points, and on inscriptions; 
etc. — In the section * Acts et Conferences/ we have the usual 
reports of the Soci6t6 des Etudes juives presented at the 
annual meeting of members in Paris, and the Address delivered 
on that occasion by the President, M. M. Vernes. 

Revue Semitique d'epigraphie et D'HiSToraE Anoienne 
(No. 2, 1898). — M. J. Halivy continues here his examination 
of the prophetical works of the Old Testament to demonstrate 
from them that their authors were perfectly conversant with 
the Pentateuch, and with those parts of it which are regarded 
as post-exilic, as, in other words, belonging to the Priestly 
Code. He examines here the prophecies of the so-called 
Second Isaiah. He agrees with the members of this school in 
their opinion as to the date and authorship of the prophecies 
in question, but differs from them in respect to those parts of 
these prophecies which they are almost at one in rejecting as 
non-Isaiac, viz., chaps. lvi.-lxvi. M. Halevy here concedes that 
ch. Ixvi. formed no part of the original work, and belongs to 
the post-exilic period, to the time when the second temple was 
being rebuilt But the author of the document known as the 
Second Isaiah was evidently familiar with the Priestly Code. 
M. Hal^vy's first proof t)f this is drawn from ch. xliii. v. 14. 
The Seba mentioned in the first of these passages is, says M. 
Halevy, southern Arabia. It is there an ethnic name, and it 
appears as such only in Genesis x. 7, which is attributed by 
the critical school to P. Again the combination of Cush and 
Seba in Isaiah xliii. 7, is only comprehensible in the light of 
Genesis x. 7. The writer must have been acquainted with 
the passage. As to Isaiah xlv. 14, ff., the prophet there pre- 
dicts that Judea will be enriched by the commerce of Ethiopia 
and Seba, whose merchants, passing through the province, and 
seeing its prosperity, will salute its inhabitants, and acknow- 
ledge that their God is God alone. The phrase there used of 
the ISabeans — * anshe midah ' — * men of stature,' is clearly due 
to, and taken from. Numbers xiii. 32, which forms part also of 
P. The next passage to which M. HaMvy appeals is Isaiah 
xliii 14-20. The objection raised against the prophet's 
prediction of the return of the captives to their own land was, 
according to his adversaries, based on the fact that there was 
no water for the travellers in the desert. The prophet repels 
this objection in ch. xli. 17, ff., by recalling to his readers 
God's dealings with His people in ancient times. He repeats 
the fact in ch. xliii 14-20, and in v. 17 he uses a verb which 
marks the direct intervention of Deity, hammotze. This 
demonstrates his acquaintance with the narrative in Ex. xiv. 

12 
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There the pursuit b^ Pharaoh is deolared to have been bj the 
immediate iustieation of Ood Isaiah xliii 21-84, is abo 
adduced as evidenoe of the writer's knowledge of P. ; also 
oh. liii 10 ; Kv. 9 ; Ivi. 1-8 ; and Iviii 13. The evidential 
value of the first of these passages lies in the use there of the 
term * Cbonah^ and the term * qane! The use of frankincense 
and sweet caoe in the sacrificial ritual is prescribed only in P. 
In la liii. 10, refereoce is made to the ^cuiham^* the guilt- 
offering. The prescriptions as to it belong also to P. in Lev. 
vii. 1-7. In a similar manner does M. HaUvj deal with the 
other passages in Isaiah above noted. — In the second section 
of his ^ Recherches Bibliques ' he continues his ' Notes pour 
Tinterpretation des Psaumes.' This section embraces from 
Pa cv. to the end of Pa cxix. Pa ex. is, however, here 
omitted, and readers are referred to the Revue dee Etudes 
Juives^ vol. XXII. The reference should be to vol. XXIIL, 
page 39, where there is an elaborate study of Pa ex. by M. 
Hal^vy. The critical notes and suggested emendations of 
the text are always worthy of the careful attentioo of scholars, 
and in the case of every Psalm, a translation of the Psalm as 
emended is given. — Under 'Notes d'Assyriologie,' M. Alfred 
Boissier comments on, and corrects where he deems it 
necessary, some texts published recently by M. Menant and 
M. Oppert, as also those published in Professor Harper's 
Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, — M. Blochet continues and 
concludes bis article on the Arabic Inscriptions noted in last 
number. — M. J. Perruchon gives the Amharic text, with trans- 
lation and notes, of some legeuds relative to an Ethiopian 
King, Dawit II., who flourished from 1508 to 1540. The text 
is taken from a MS. in the BibHotli6que NationRle. — The 
* Bibliographic ' in this number, occupying no fewer than 20 
pages of this Revue, is furnished by M. Hal^vy, and embraces 
critical appreciations of a large number of works interesting 
to students of Semitic history and literature, 

Rbvue Celtique (Avril, 1898). — The first article, in a num- 
ber of more than usual interest, is the beginning of a series with 
the title, ^ Esquisse d'une histoire de Tarch^ologie gauloise (pr6- 
historique, celtique, Gallo-romaine, et franque),' from the pen of 
M. Salomon Keinach, in which, as the title indicates, he proposes 
to give an historical sketch of the science of archaeology in 
France. Here he begins with Claude Favre Peirese (1580- 
1637), who belonged to a noble family in Provence, and was the 
first to study the ancient monuments for France from an 
historical point of view. Among others are mentioned Jacques 
Spon (1647-1685) ; Colbert, the Minister of State, who not only 
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founded the Academic des Inscriptions et Selles-Lettres, but 
conceived the plan of publishing an account of all the Eoman 
monuments in France; Doni B.'de Montfaucon andDom Martin 
are also mentioned. An account is given of the discovery of the 
tomb of Cbilderic (1653), of the establishment of the Academie 
Celtique in 1804, and of other matters connected with the study 
of arcnaBology in France. The ' Sketch ' may almost be said to 
resolve itself into the shape of a series of notes, but they are 
full, and cannot fail to be exceedingly attractive to readers on 
this side of the English Channel. — The continuations are Dr. 
Whitley Stokes' ^ Irish Version of the Romance of Fierabras/ 
and M. E. ErnanU's 'Breton Studies,' — There is a note on the 
meaniiifij of ^brig exjgen^ by M. Loth, and the Editor, M. H. 
d'Arbois de Jubainville, contributes a scholarly article on 
* Anthropomorphism among the Celts and in the Homeric writ- 
ings.' — Two articles are devoted to inscriptions. Tiie first is by 
M. C. JuUian, in which he ii^ives his reading of the Gallo-Roman 
inscription discovered at Eom (Deux-Sfevres), in 1887, and 
discusses the meaning of some of its words and phrases. As to 
the language or dialect of the inscription he is not quite sure. — 
The second of the two articles is on, the Calendar discovered at 
Cnligny towards the end of last year. The bronze fragments on 
which it is inscribed are represented by a series of plates, and M. 
Seymour de Eicci, the author of the article, attempts an explana- 
tion of it. The calendar is extremely curious, and appears to be 
written in the language of the Ligures — a language which holds 
a middle place between the Celtic and the Italic. — Mr. Strachan 
contributes a note (m the etymology of ' iarmifoich.' — The 'Bib- 
liographie ' is occupied by two books — Holger Pedersen's 
IJ aspiration irlandaise, and Zupitza's Le partidpe de nicessitS en 
irlandais. — The 'Periodique' and 'Chronique' are held over for 
want of space. In a note, however, the editor announces the 
publication of the second volume of M. de La Borderie's Histoire 
de Bretagne. 

SPAIN, 

La Espana Moderna (May). — This number opens with an 
article by Sr. Ramiro de Maeztu on the Lithuanian novelifit, 
Hermann Sudermann, in which the principal facts of his life 
are narrated and a liberal appreciation of his writings 
given. The article serves as an introduction to a translation 
ot one of Sudermann's novels under the title ' El Deseo' (The 
Wish). — The series of articles under the heading * El Reforma- 
torio de Elmira ' is concluded. The topics which P. Dorado, 
the author of the chapters, here discusses are for the most part 
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oooDected with punishments and discipline. The system 
adopted at Elmira is also compared with those adopted in New 
YorK and some of the United States. — Under the title ' Customs 
of the Mussulmans/ Rodrigo Amador de los Rios contributes 
an interesting series of notes on woman in Mahommedan 
lands, and writes of her birth, education, marriage, and life in 
the harem. — The * International Press ' contains articles on the 
Maine Disaster, and the Naval Forces of Spain as compared 
with those of the United Statea — Sr. E. Castelar writes in 
the 'International Chronicle,' and, as might be expected, is 
chiefly occupied with President M*Ein1ey and the American 
war, — (JuneW-Sudermann's novel, * El Deseo/ is continued. — 
Juan Pirez de Guzman contributes an interesting article, ap- 
parently suggested by the admission of the Queen of Roumania 
to the doctoral degree in the University of Buda-Pesth, with 
the title 'Bajo los Austrias/ in which he discourses of the 
learned women of Spain and the honoura which some of them 
received, — Sr. C. Bernaldo de Quir68 writes on Crimino- 
logy, and * Un Congresista ' contributes a paper on the Con- 
gress of Hygiene, — Mr. W. T. Stead's article on the govern- 
ment of New York is translated, and the usual ^ Chronicles ' 
follow. 

HOLLAND. 

Db Gids (May). — Contains a powerful sketch of country life 

* Deliverance/ by Cyriel Buysse, in which the brutality and 
greed of a Buor accomplishes by stages, marked by the suc- 
cessive births of their children, the death of his wife, a patient 
victim born for a better fate. — « Old Zeeland Hospitality,* by 
Mrs. Maclaine Pont, is an interesting account drawn from the 
archives of Groede and Sluis and other places of the reception 
given to the exiled Salzburgers of the reformed religion who, 
in 1733, after terrible suflFerings, arrived in Holland. Mostly 
miners, they could not reconcile themselves to field labour, 
and in the end the great majority succumbed to the fevers of 
swampy Zeeland in spite of all that was done for them. — In 

* Joint Action for Compulsory Education * C. H. den Hertog 
advocates united action of all parties in securing the education 
of all children without exception, a thing not easily managed, 
evasions being so easy as in the case of children in ships, etc. 
— ' Idealists,' of which the first taken up is John Ruskin, of 
whom a fair sketch is given by Mrs. Marius. — A further instal- 
ment and the conclusion (May and June) are given of Mr. S. 
Muller's highly interesting account of * Guilds and Government 
Regulation of Trade and Industry in the Middle Agea' He 
draws his illustrations from the Utrecht Guild Records, and as 
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in his former article last year gives a picture of the most 
curious arrangements, vexatious regulations, of co-operation 
joined with intimidation, and of continual friction all round. 
He traces the Guilds' history down to its close about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when the great commercial 
companies, a sort of national guilds came in. — (June). — * The 
Ideas of M. Jean. Izoulet/ by H. P. G. Quack, is an exposition 
of the teaching of this French Professor of Sociology, who 
claims thinkers and poets, such men as Plato, Rousseau, 
Shelley, Shakespeare, as the best allies of those who seek to 
mould society and set up a true State. — * Old Songs,' by Prof. 
G. Kalff, is a review of a book lately published, A Hundred 
Old Flemish Songs with Words and Music^ brought out by Ian 
Bois, Pastor of Alsemberg. — * Our Lads,' by I. E. Enklaar, is a 
discussion about lads in the secondary schools, how to interest 
them more in their studies, and at the same time enforce much 
needed discipline. — Another article on an educational subject 
follows, * The Position of Teachers in the Secondary Schools,' 
by a teacher who complains of low and unequally arranged 
salaries as well as of bad system, so that the best qualified 
men are ceasing to apply for places as teachers in Holland. — 
There is a notice of Gladstone, and sonnets by Helfene Lapi- 
doth -Swarth. — (July). — * Spanish Impressions,' by G. P. 
Rouffaer, has the place of honour in this number, and consists 
of telling sketches of land and people. — Dr. R. C. Boer has an 
article on * Gabriel Finne and his Romances.' — * Francois 
Caron ' is the subject of an interesting article by Ealff. This 
man, architect of his own fortunes in the early days of the 
East India Company, illustrates well the history of that period. 
— Other papers are * A Churchyard Study,' by Nievel ; 
* Tollens Documents of years 1807-31 ; ' and some graceful 
verses by Marie Boddaert. 

Theologisoh Tudsohrift. — The November number opens 
with a report of Ethical Studies in Scandinavia, the work 

most largely commented on being Aberg's 'Philosophy of 
Ethics.' — The second article ' Christianity for our own 
I^ay>* by Dr. Bookenoogen, is one of great interest. It 
opens with a notice of the recent work of Dr. Job. Weiss 
of Gottingen, * Discipleship of Christ, and the Preaching 
of the Present Day,' and enters on a free discussion of 
the question how Christianity must be presented if it is to 
secure the attention of the modern world. Dr. Weiss bases 
the claim of Christianity on the progressive modem world, on 
the authority Christ possesses and is generally felt to possess 
as the representative of God to man : Christ being to his view 
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not solely nor even chiefly a historieal figure, belonging to a 
remote age and oountry, bat a living force, present now in the 

?rowtb of society, and appealing to individual consciences, 
be Dutch writer answers the question in a different fashion. 
He enumerates the difficulties with which Christianity has to 
contend It appeals to narratives which present themselves 
in the form of history without being really historical, it is 
interwoven with a dualistic view of the world and an eud»- 
monistic morality, which no longer command the mind of the 
age, and thus there arises an inexhaustible crop of objec- 
tions to the Christian faith, which its enlightened believers 
feel to have some justification even if the essence of the faith 
is not affected by them. These objections might prove fatal 
to Christianity but for the fact that it is our working reli^on, 
and that it cannot be dispensed with till some satisfactory 
successor to it shall arise. But none of the claimants to the 
Buccessorship can make its claim good ; neither the Goethe- 
cult, nor the Wagner-cult, nor Western Buddhism, nor Com- 
munism nor Science. Christianity therefore holds the field, 
and it is the task of theologians so to present it that it shall 
he found adeauate to the moral and the intellectual standards 
of our day. Here Dr. Bookenoogen asks what is the distinctive 
element m Christianity which is the secret of its power and 
cannot be displaced This he says is its view of redemption 
by a Son of God who humbled himself and came into the 
world for that end, who lives in exaltation and is coming to the 
earth again. It is, he says, * the weakness of the modern 
movement of Christian thought that it seeks to do without 
the personal Saviour, and deals instead in an impersonal doc- 
trine.' The figure of the Saviour must be kept in the fore- 
ground. And if this can no longer be done in the naive 
matter-of-fact way of orthodox teaching, it must be done in 
the way of symbol This is possible even where the histori- 
cal truth of the Gospel narrative is believed to be but doubt- 
ful The true value of the evangelical history does not reside 
in the facts which it records but in the religious and moral 
truths they set forth under the figure of the Saviour. Much 
in this line of thought no doubt will appear familiar to our 
readers; how the plan works out in practice is a further 
question, not entered on by this writer, but not to be 
ut aside. — ^Dr. Bruins, a Dutch pastor, has written a small 
ook| seeking to define the nature of the Christ of the 
Gospela We find from the notice of it here that the 
Christ of the Gospels is made out to be a religious ideal 
rather than a real person, and indeed that it is difficult to 
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determine whether a historical fi^re existed at the back of this 
ideal or not Dutch study of the Gospels leads inevitably to 
the symbolic view of the Christian facts, described above. — 
To teach the New Testament from the modem Dutch stand- 
point, viz., on the assumption that hardly anything is known 
of the beginnings of Christianity, and that it began, in fact, 
in the second century, a peculiar method is obviously 
necessary. Dr. H. N. Meyboom has written an account of the 
Christianity of the second century, to be used as an introduc- 
tion to the New Testament, and Dr. v. Manen, reviewing his 
book, tells how it deals, in the course of 350 pages, with the 
great labyrinths of disputed questions belonging to that 
century. The critic, of course, thinks the idea of the book a 
capital one, but considers that the writer has not gone far 
enough in rejecting the traditions hitherto received, and that 
he speaks of Christianity at an earlier period than any at which 
it can be said to have existed. — The numbers for January and 
March contain large instalments of an account by Mr. W. J. 
van Douwen of the early relation between Sociaians and 
Baptists in Holland — obscure annals, in which many a curious 
phenomenon is met with. The study is to be continued. — 
The January number has a paper by Kosters, Kuenen's 
successor at Leiden, and the originator of the view, now held 
by the Dutch modems to have been proved, that the Jews did 
not return to Palestine under Cyrus at all. The present paper 
is on the meaning of the letters in the first and second chapters 
of 2nd Maccabees. It is the original intention of the Feast of 
Purification that is in question; and Dr. Rosters maintains 
that the letters show the festival to refer not to the purifica- 
tion of the temple by Judas Maccabeus, but to the deliverance 
from Antiochus and the judgment executed on him, which are 
an earnest of the coming redemption of all Israel, and of their 
being gathered together ere long at the national sanctuary. 
A mourning notice at the end of the number lends a tragic 
interest to this paper; it announces the, death of the able 
scholar who wrote it, and gives a short sketch of his services 
to Biblical learning. — In the March number Professor van 
Manen reviews Harnack's Chronology, This undoubtedly great 
work appears to many to indicate the final obsequies of the 
Tubingen view of the books of the New Testament ; so early 
are many of the canonical books dated, and so simply and 
shortly are many questions of criticism disposed of, mostly in 
a way to delight the more conservative student The Dutch 
scholar judges very differently of the work; it takes little 
account of the views of the Modern School about early 
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Cbristianity, treats Paul as a real historioal pereoDage of the 
first centniy without discussiDg the point, aud sees facts where 
the Dutchmen and Steck, of Berne, see only fictiona That he 
is ' re-actionary/ and * makes things very easy for himself/ by 
not arguine for the reality of Paul, is repeated in many a para- 
graph ; and the conclusion is that while Harnack has made 
many valuable contributions to early Christian chronology, his 
book testifies of insufficient self-control, and does not ^ve a 
strictly scientific investigation of its subject — Professor Baljou 
of Utrecht has published a new text of the Greek Testament, 
in which the onesidedness both of Tischendorf and of Westcott 
aud Hort, is avoided, and conjecture is said to play a consider- 
able pari — The May number has seventy pages on * Socinians 
and Baptists/ apparently concluding the discussion. These old 
stories are interesting in their own country, no doubt. — ^The 
late Dr. Nosters of Leiden is the writer of a review of the 
German work by Paul Voltz on pre-exilian prophecy and the 
Messiah. The German writer holds that the views of the old 
prophets not only do not point to any doctrine of a Messiah, 
but are incompatible with such a doctrine ; thus carrying to 
an extreme the conclusions of Wellbausen and Cheyne as to 
the late date of some of the notable Messianic prophecies. 
Dr. Nosters agrees that these prophecies are late, but does not 
think Voltz's reasons for thinking so can be upheld. The old 
prophets might have room beside their moral doctrine for the 
expectation of a personal national hero, and might expect him 
tp be of David's line and to repeat the glories of David's 
house. — There is a very complimentary review by Dr. Oort of 
Driver's new commentary in the ^ Cambridge Bible for Schools ' 
on the books of Joel and Amoa 

DENMARK. 

Aarboger for nordisk Oldktndighed og Historie (Vol. XIL, 

Part 4). — In an article of no fewer than 140 pages. Dr. Sofus 
Larsen discusses the ballad of 'Little Kirsten and Prince 
Buris,' and its relation to the legend (as old as 1594 at least) 
which points out the grave of the two lovers in Vestervig 
churchyard. The question is beset by no ordinary di£Sculties, 
chief among these being the fact that the inscription on the 
remarkable tombstone is now almost illegible, and the copy of 
it preserved in the MS. of Besen's Atlas is desperately 
corrupt, viz. : — 

' Pheres tan roppe tovs cum fratre sororem, 
Dispar habet tvmvlvs set Claris fvnvB vt extet.' 
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After showing that previous coDJectures are invalid, Dr. Larsen 
somewhat laboriously establishes his own restoration of the 
lines, and evolves the following reading : 

' Par nexus tanti uma intus cum fratre sororem^ 
Dispar habet, tumulus sat Claris unus ut extet.' 

This he translates, ^ A different coffin (here) contains a sister 
with a brother, a closely related pair, so that these illustrious 
persons have one tomb.' The two bodies were evidently laid 
in line with each other, not side by side, and the ballad on 
which the tradition was probably based, tells how Buns, 
brother to Valdemar's queen, had led astray Valdemar's sister, 
Kirstine. The fierce-tempered king puts her to death, and she 
is buried in Vestervig, while Burls is maimed and chained to 
her ffrave. In this plight he lives for eleven years, and gives 
up all his possessions to Valdemar to obtain the boon of burial 
beside his love. To reconcile this with history is not easy, for 
the historical Buris was imprisoqed by Valdemar for high 
treason in 1167, and Sazo, who gives a full account of the 
affair, supplies no further information regarding him. Dr. 
Larsen is therefore of opinion that the Buris of the ballad is 
not the Danish Buris Henriksson, as has been commonly 
assumed, but the Swedish Burisleif, who was actually brother 
to Queen Sophia, and that what the chroniclers have to tell of 
the former's fate really appertains to the latter. The establish- 
ment of this point is not without difficulties, and even then it 
is not easy to bring history, the ballad, and the inscription on 
the tombstone, into line. The greatest crux in the latter lies 
in the words cum fratre sororem, but Dr. Larsen clears this 
away by showing that they may only mean brother and sister 
in an ecclesiastical sense, the names oi f rater and soror having 
been at times conferred by monastic establishments on their 
benefactors. There is perhaps too much supposition in the 
various steps of the argument to allow us to rest satisfied with 
the author's conclusions, but some of the separate points are 
of considerable interest, and the whole question is very care- 
fully dealt with.— (Vol. XIII., Part 1).— The first part of the 
new volume is wholly given over to the writers on early 
church-architecture, who seem to be the most diligent section 
of Danish antiquaries at the present time. — Prof. Loffler points 
out the importance of recent diggings at Vitskol, and their 
bearing on the age of the older brick churches. — Of three 
short articles by Jacob Helms, one raises the question whether 
a number of the mediaeval churches in the district between 
Holland and the Elbe were built with stones imported from 
Southern Jutland. — V. Koch writes on the oak window-frames 
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whiob have been diaooyered in variouB country-ohurohes, 
evidently bailt into the walls while these were in process of 
erection. Various illustrations accompany the articles by Prof. 
Loffler and Eoch. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BiBLioTHEQUE Uniterselle et Revue Suisse (May, 
1898). — ^M. Reader has a curious anthropological study tinder 
the title, * Woman in Montenegro.' Professedly her position 
is very inferior. The bride who comes to her new home is 
absolutely under the authority of the head of the house ; her 
husband is forbidden to betray any affection for her ; and the 
women's work is rough and hard. Tet there are many ways 
authorised or not in which her lot is relieved. The most 
curious thing is the fact that her husband's brother is her 
natural protector, and friend. — * A Projected Armenian Crusade 
in 1700/ by M. Maurice Muret, describes the career of an 
Armenian adventurer, Israel Ory, who went the round of the 
Courts of Europe with his project, and after enlisting the aid 
of the Elector Palatine and the Czar, ended his days as a 
merchant in Persia, whither he had been sent as ambassador. 
— Dr. Herz concludes bis account of his struggles with pre- 
judice and quackery while practising in Morocco. — Fiction is 
represented by M. Warnery's * Double Agouie,' and serial& — 
(June). — M. R. Marc-Gervais discusses ^ Anti-Semitism in 
Algiers,' and gives some interesting evidence of the general 
conspiracy against the Jews, which is fostered in every con- 
ceivable way. — M. Reader writes on the struggle for com- 
mercial outlets amongst the nation^ of Europe, and describes 
the commercial museums and commercial societies of the 
various countriea The July instalment contains a minute 
account of German commercial methoda — (July, 1898). — M. 
Abel Veuglaire, a frequent contributor on military subjects, 
discusses the present relations between the French nation and 
the army oiBBicers. — ' Village de Dames,' by T. Combe. — Mme. 
Bigot writes on 'Family Life in the United States,' contrast- 
ing the Puritan society as depicted by Hawthorne with the 
modern as we find it in Howell and other novelista — ^*The 
Evolution of International Politics,' by Tallichet — * A Boating 
Party on the Bio Salado,' by M. Chapui& 

SWEDEN, 

The Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi. — (Record for Northern 
Philology). VoL 10. No. 2 opens with a series of interesting 
studies, by the Editor, Axel Kock, on * The History of the 
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Northern Languages.' The first is on the accenting of words, 
Tvitb a hiatus in the Old Northern or the ancient language. 
It especially deals with words like cowhide^ Swed. kohudy in 
which the meeting of vowels produces an hiatus and a con- 
sequent accent. — The Editor follows with about 30 pages on 
the same subject, that is, regarding northern accentuation aud 
then gives a contribution to Old Northern verbal forms in 
the negative as kalliga^ I call not, gerpiga (1st sing. pret. 
indie.) (I did not). This is followed (2) by some remarks on 
the third pers. sg. pres. indie, in the Old Northern languages; 
(3) on the third pers. pi. pres. indie, in the Old Northern 
language; (4) second pers. pi. on in in old Swedish; (5) 
on Old Swedish hundapa^ puaanda^ numerals. — A question 
about the speech on the Roksten inscription with which Prof. 
Bugge has dealt in the transactions of the Swedish Academy 
of Bellelettres^ XXXI., No. 3, p. 61. — In pages 252 the editor 
expounds the etymology oi Jiakura^ fiakurum^ under which he 
sees the simple word fyra, — A series of Northern Etymologies 
such as avdlt and the two names Fenia and Menia, — An ex- 
position of the use of the mood in certain sentences, expressive 
of time, with adr (en) and with fyrr (en), as the leading words. 
This is by Eeinhard Krant. — On this follows an interesting re- 
view of Prof. Bugge's Helge-Digtene by Prof. Heniik Schuck, 
which questions Prof. Bugge's conclusions, but is not able to 
fix the results with any degree of certainty. — A. review of the 
Hauksbok as published according to Arua Magnaean MSS. 
Nos. 371, 544 and 675, supported also by certain paper MSS. 
of the Royal Northern Society for the publication of ancient 
writings. — There is a lengthened valuable preface written by 
Finnur Jonsson, which gives all that can be learnt about 
Hank's personal history, and in what follows pretty much all 
that is known about his work. — The review is by Ludwig 
Larssou. — The number concludes with reviews and a Northern 
Bibliography for the year 1896, collected by E. H. Liud. 

GREECE. ^ 

Athena (Vol. IX.,Parts 3dnd4). — Thilologioal Observations/ 
by K. S. Kontos, dealing principally with forms of the Greek 
perfect and pluperfect. — * A Transcription and an Account of 
an Inscription from Chalais recording the victors in the 
games in Honour of Herakles which were held there,' by G. 
A. Papabasileiou. — ;*An Inscription from Mytilene,' reported 
by P. N. Papageorgiou^ who also describes the Laurentian MS. 
of Galen's treatise on Habit. — The k. Bases continues his 
« Roman Questions.' — (VoL X., Part 1). — ^* Analogies in Ter. 
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minationay* bj O. N. Hatzidaki. — ^ A Diflcnflsion on the Con- 
necting Vowels and on Accentual Change' by the same. — ^D. 
E. Zangogianni discuaBea the deficiences of Greek classical 
scholarship at great length. — 'Notes on Bergk's edition of 
Aristophanes' •' Scholia," ' by P. S. Phtiades.— (Part 2).— 
* Critical Notes on Plutarch's ** Symposiaca," * by Sp. Basea — 
P. S. Photiades suggests emendations to Aristotle's ' Constitu- 
tion ; ' and P. N. Papageorgiou to the * Poetics ; ' while the k. 
Pai)aba8ileiou discusses Plutarch's * Ethica' — * Lexical Obser- 
vations,' by E. S. Eontoa 

AMERICA. 

The American Historical Review (April, 1898X — ^A 

thoroughly good number opens with an interesting account of 
the annual meeting of the American Historical Association, 
which was held during the closing days of last year at Cleveland, 
in which are numerous notes of the papers read and the dis- 
cussions to which they gave rise. Historical studies in the 
United States, judging from what is here said, appear to be in a 
prosperous state, in so far that they are evoking much enthusiasm 
and earnest study. From one or two statements we gather that 
the American Historical is in close connection with the Associa- 
tion. One of the papers read at the annual meeting appears 
here over the name of Mr. Charles H. Haskins, and describes 
with considerable detail the opportunities afforded to American 
students of history for prosecuting their studies in France, and 
particularly in Paris. — Under the title, * Features of the New 
History : apropos of Lamprecht's Deutsche Geschichte/ we have 
not a criticism of that much criticised work, but an exposition, 
able and luminous, of the principles by wliich Lamprecht has 
been guided in the writing of his work. The contribution is by 
Mr. Earle W. Dow. — John Cabot sailed from Bristol in the 
spring of 1497 on his celebrated voyage of discovery, and after 
an absence of only three months, during which, however, he 
landed on the north-east coast of the New World, returned 
home. In May, 1498, he set out again with a fleet of five ships 
and sailed westward. In the following July word was brought 
to London that one of his vessels had been forced by stress of 
weather to put into an Irish port. His son Sebastian Cabot has 
always been credited with the discovery of Labrador and Canada, 
and it has been positively asserted that the father died shortly 
after the patent of 1498 had been obtained, and that in the 
second voyage the son took his place. — In a well reasoned paper 
with the title, * Did Cabot return from his Second Voyage 1' 
Mr. Harrisse maintains that the story of John Cabot's death is 
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wrong, that he commanded the second expedition, and argues 
that the discovery announced by the Marquess of Dufferin on 
the occasion of the Cabot quatercentenary in Bristol and other 
recently published documents strongly tend to prove that Cabot 
returned from his last voyage before September 29th, 1498, and 
that he was still living after that date. — ^Professor Gross traces 
the early history of the Ballot in England, and brings out some 
interesting facts in connection with the subject. — Mr. E. F. 
Henderson follows with an article entitled, * Present Status of 
the Konigsmark Question/ and Mr. J. F. Jameson with a paper 
on 'The Early Political Uses of the word Convention.* — The 
section devoted to unpublished MSS. contains a letter by 
President JefPerson on * Political Parties in 1798 ;' Documents 
on the relations of France to Louisiana, 1792-17?5, and the 
Commission of Foreign relations to Lachaise. — The books re- 
viewed are numerous, among them being Professor Gardiner's 
recent volume on The Commonwealth and Protectorate. — The 
* Notes and News ' section is particularly full and informing. 
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Chrtttian Dogmatia. By Rev. John MaCPHEBSOK, -M.A. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Oark. 1898. 

Tbii work, m w« mn ioformad ia the Prefmoe, u writtan from the stMid- 
poiot of ft m»dent« Cilvinism. It m»r be tklceo therefore ae an expoaitioti 
of the principtea and doctrinea of the Chriitiui Faith •• th^ are held and 
interprettid by the mnderat« CalTioistio partj in the Chriitian Chnrch. 
Whether «ume indication of thie oaght not to have appeared on the title- 
page ia a queation wa do not care to diacuaa. In adopcing the title he haa, 
Mr. Hacpharaon haa follownd a practice which ia fairly common, though 
aome writeri are mure preciae. aa for inatance, Baae, who when treating of 
the taine subject adopts aa the title for hia volume, SvangtlucK-prottttan- 
tiiehe Dogmatik. Christian Dngmatica, Mr. Hacpheraon tella aa, ' ia the 
Bcience of the Christian faith, in which the sevenl doKmaa are hud down. 
claBsi&ed and developed,' while the Chriatian Faith ' ia the sum total of 
those beliefs, acceptance of which is implied in the appropriation of Christ 
and his salvation by the individual aa an individual and aa a member of 
the commtimty of believer*.' The icientific theologian may be disposed 
to tind fault with these definitions as somewhat loose in eipresiioa. Re- 
membering his statement in the Preface, the Christian faith which Mr. 
Macpherson evidently means is, the faith of moderate Calvinism and the 
community of believers be has in view u that part of the Christian com- 
munity in which that faith ia held ; and the dogiuatica he haa in view ia 
not that of the entire Christian Church, but that of a particular section of 
it. Again, in dogmatics the dogiua* are already given or laid dos-n, and 
the task of dogmatics ia not to lay them down anew, but to classify them 
to furnish them with reasoned expositions, and whil«n;riticising them, to 
defend them when necessary agninst otliers. This we take it ia the true 
province of Dogmatics. A system of Christian Dogmatics is indeed pos- 
sible, but with the Christian Church divided aa it is all that we can 
reasonably look fur is not a system in which the mind of the universal 
Church is reflected, but a variety of «ystems, each reflecting the views 
which prevail in the section of the Church in the midst of which it has 
originated. Writing for moderate Calviniste, Mr. Mocpherson's volume 
will undoubtedly meet with conaiderable acceptance amoug them. His 
airangement of his work is fairly good. In the introduction, he treata of 
the idea and contents of Christian Dogmatics and those of Religion, 
which in its aimplest and most elementary form ia described aa *a surviTcd 
of man's original spiritual endowment,' and is said to ' consist in the fact 
cif a real relationship subsisting between God and man.' Next we have a 
section on revelation and then one un the Scriptures, 'the primary source 
of Christian dogmatics.' 'Christ Himself,' it ia said, 'in Hia Eternal 
living person is the centre and norm of the Christian religion,' but in re- 
gard to dogmatics Mr. Macpherson is of opinion that ' we cannot intelli- 
gently apeak of making the Person of Christ the norm and source, escepc 
by using the phra«e to mean Christ's teaching, or more generally, His 
life.' The CEcumenical symbols are treated by Mr. Macpherson as a font 
aeevndarita of Christian Dogmatics. The section on the history of 
Dogmatics will prove helpful, but cannot take the place of the more 
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elaborate treatises. Tarning, however, to the maih part of the work, Mr. 
Macpherson divides it into six sections. The first treats of the doctrine 
of God and the world ; the second of the doctrine of man and sin ; the 
subject of the third is the doctrine of Kedemption ; the fourth treats of 
the application of Kedemption ; while the means of grace and the doctrine 
of the Last Things are the subjects of the remaining two. All is of course 
set forth from the standpoint of moderate Calvinism. The exposition is 
fairly luminous, though obscured here and there by the use of high sound- 
ing technical language. The books to which the student is referred, are 
fairly numerous, but, if anything, the denominational or Oalvinistic pre- 
dominate. Nothing is gained by confining the student to an exclusive 
circle of reading, except it be an increase of prejudice. Mr. Macpherson's 
book, however, is fairly well done from his own standpoint, and will un- 
doubtedly succeed among those for whom it has been written. 

The Christian Pastor and the Working Church, By WASHING- 
TON Gladden, D.D., LL.D. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 
1898. 

The subject of this volume is what is usually known as ' Pastoral Theo- 
logy.' As the title for a section of Ecclesiastical studies, the phrase may 
possibly pass muster ; but the one which Dr. Gladden has chosen for his 
volume is certainly more expressive and intelligible to those who are not 
students uf theology. At any rate, his volume deals with the work of the 
Christian Pastor and of Christian congregations. Taking it all in all it is 
a valuable addition to the ' International Theological Library ' to which it 
belongs. The history of Pastoral Theology is left aside, and the author 
concerns himself chiefly, if not exclusively, with the work to be done by 
Christian ministers and Christian Churches in the present. Dr. Gladden 
writes with a full knowledge of what is done in many of the Protestant 
Churches on both sides of the Atlantic, and the information his volume 
contains is of such a nature as to be of interest and value to members of 
all sections of the Christian Church. He passes in review all phases of the 
religious life both of the pastor and people ; and for a theological or 
religious book his volume is remarkably lively. In many parts it is re- 
markably plain and outspoken. Sensationalism in preaching and what are 
sometimes termed ' attractive services,' he denounces in no uncertain 
terms ; and the light which he throws upon the attempts which are made 
in some of the Protestant Churches to attract congregations is often not a 
little surprising. Speaking of the evening service in America, he tells us : 
' One despairing pastor of one of the large cities has lately grasped at the 
device of employing young lady ushers as baits to catch the young men ; ' 
and adds : ' It would not be difficult to hit upon a less objectionable 
method. If the great concern is to get the young men into the Church, a 
free luncheon with liquid refreshments would be more effectual and less 
indecent.' Discoursing of hymns, he remarks that many of the congrega- 
tions of the American Churches have become addicted to a style of 
hymnody which is an oflence against good taste and good sense. ' Verbal 
jingles,' he says, ' which are destitute of all poetic character, and which 
often express an effusive sentimentalism are joined to melodic jingles 
which are equally destitute of musical meaning ; and the result is a series 
of combinations that tend to debilitate the mind and to pervert the 
sensibilities of those who use them.' Writing of the hymns which are 
used in Sunday Schools, he says * the kind of trash which the children are 
condemned to sing can have no wholesome effect upon their minds or their 
hearts. The effusive silliness of the verses is often repulsive to the mind 
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of u) intelligent child.' One heuv mnoh of the exoeUenee of Gfauich 
choiim in Americi, but it would appeftr from Dr. Gladden'* etatementi 
that tbe pr«centot9 or ohoir-leadera are not alwayi endowed with ninch 
aense of the fitneia of things. They are quite apt we are told, to sing a 
morning hymn at an evening wrrice or to introduce ja*t before the sernion 
the hymn, 'Sarionr again to Thy daar Name,' aa ' a delicate Biiggeetion to 
the miniiter that the eongregation ha« finished its butineu and ia going 
home.* At the hundredth anniveraaiy of a Church where all had been 
•pecially harmonioua and all the ministera without exception had been 
highly eateemed and generously treated, the Choir lelected aa the anthem 
for the occasion — 'U Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets,' 
etc. They certainly do strange things in America. All the same. Dr. 
Qladden'i book i« full of aoand aenae and practical suggestions, and may 
be read by any who are engaged in the work of the Church, whether lay 
or cleric, with profit. 

Eriennen und Sehauen Gotte*. Ein Beiirag zu einer tuuen 
ErienntnittUhre fur Tlieologen und Nichttheologen. By L. 
WEIS8. Berlin : C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn. 1898. 

This essay is one of a series dealing, it seems, with social questions, and 
the bearing of the Christian faith upon them. The two earlier are known 
to us only by their titles, but if this one may be taken as indicating the 
object or purpose of the series, and the spirit in which it is sought to 
realise it, the series is to be highly commended and its wide circulation to 
be hoped for. The only fault wa con find with the work before us is that 
it appeals too constantly to tbe caltured classes who are capable of 
appreciating the fine distinctions of technical terms, and close consecutive 
reasoning. There is no reason in the world, of conrse, why a work like 
this should not be addressed to such people, and be cast in a form likely 
to be welcomed by them and prove helpful to them. But in these days 
of social and religious ferment there are thousands who ate cravioic 
for the kind of light this essay gives, but to many, we fear, this will be 
more or less of a sealed book just because of those high qaalities we have 
mentioned. However that limits its sale, and the circle of its immediate 
influence, not its intrinsic value. It is a scholarly essay, and aims at 
getting cultured readers to examine the terms in which they are wont to 
e:ipfoss themselves — in which all are wont to express themselves — when 
thinking, speaking, or writing on subjects of philosophical, social, or re- 
ligious interest. The further purpose of the author is, by this means, to 
show that religion— the Christian religion — answers to the needs of oor 
intellectual and social life, and so to recommend it — restore it, he says, to 
the place of honour, while he hopes also that his efforts to accomplish this 
ivill prove of service to philosophy. Social problems are not confined to 
tlie physical or material conditions of life. They embrace also the spirit- 
ual, the mental, the ethical. There are as glaring inequalities of spiritual 
[.II isBessions among men, and of mental and moral conditions, aa of ma- 
terial. The former are no less distressing and disturbing than the latter. 
There are questions that perplex the minds of the cultured who take the 
uider survey of life as well as those that perplex the minds of the un- 
ciiltured. Our author here thinks that if the Christian faith were properly 
understood, erasped in its true significance, seen for what it is, it would 
prove helpful to both, being light to the former and true guidance and 
peace to the latter. It does furnish, he affirms, a satisfactory solution — 
satisfactory to the scientific mind — of the system of things oroond na, and 
a motive and a method of ameliorating, nay, of rectifying bur social 
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in6q[aalitie8. Rectifying them, not by remoying them, but by infusing the 
apint of brotherhood into all hearts. The Christian faith is frequently mis- 
understood in its essence and in its aiirs. It is misunderstood from mis- 
apprehension of the very terms employed in teaching it, as weU as from 
manifold emotional causes in the student, or the hearer. This essay is an 
able effort to correct the former kind of misapprehension. It takes up 
the terms in which we are wont to speak when discussing philosophical 
and religious problems, or the Christian faith, and asks us to observe the 
nuances each or all of these leading terms expresses, or indicates. What do 
we really mean when we speak of knowing or perceiving God ? — when we 
speak of God ? when we speak of faith, of knowledge, of the world, of the 
a.bsolute, of matter, of ideas, of man, of thought, of the soul, of the spirit, 
and so on 1 Vague conception here means inadequate knowledge. In- 
accurate use of terms leads to misunderstanding. Misunderstanding, thus 
begotten, leads to the rejection of what would, if accepted, prove of the 
highest advantage to us. The survey here of the technical, but often 
merely vague because popularly used, terms is a comprehensive one. 
Their genealogy is traced, and the minute distinctions between term and 
term very often effectively brought out. To an English reader of German 
this work is doubly valuable. 

A Critical Examination of Butler* a ^ Analogy J By the Rev. 
Henry Hughes, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co. 1898. 

The first words of Mr. Hughes' preface are apt to prejudice not a few of 
its likely readers against this book. ' Let it at once be plainly stated,' he 
says, * that a main object of this essay is to assist Butler in a graceful 
descent from the high position he has long — sufficiently long — occupied as 
a trusted leader of religious thought.' Words like these will be taken 
perhaps as indicating a singular anvmus on the part of a cleigyman against 
the author of the Aivalogyy and as promissory of a somewhat sharp 
treatment of the worthy bishop's arguments. In reality, however, Mr. 
Hughes proceeds with his examination of the work in question quite dis- 
passionately, and weighs with care every point he takes up, giving in 
Butler's own words the argument on which Butler relied. Butler's 
admirers allow that the Analogy is not so suited for the practical needs of 
to-day as it was for those of the early decades of last century ; but what 
Mr. Hughes wishes here to point out is that the analogies on which Butler 
BO much relied, and of which he made in that Treatise so much use — the 
analogies ' between that system of things and dispensation of Providence 
which revelation informs us of, and that system of things, and dispensa- 
tion of Providence which experience, together with reason, informs us of ' 
— do not justify the conclusions which Butler drew from them. Mr. 
Hughes examines first Butler's reasoning as to the Future Life. The 
analogy relied on by Butler is of course admitted, but its evidential value 
for Butler's argument is shown to be invalidated through his not having 
observed that it has logically a backward as well as a forward application 
— that it would equally justify, that is, the belief in, or the assertion of, a 
prior existence as that of a future one. The principle of continuity, again, 
one of Butler's main props, must be interpreted, Mr. Hughes says, with 
the limitations which that theory demands. The continuity, «.^., of a 
force's action is only known in the continuity of the combinations in which 
it acts. That some parts of the body may be removed or destroyed, and 
the living self be unimpaired, is no guarantee, he argues, and furnishes no 
analogy to rapport the belief, that the vt^Mile organization may be destroyed 
XXXII. 15 
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and the mental self remain intact. Sorely there are oi^gana, inch as the 
brain and the heart, which we apprehend to be vitaL They are organs 
without which we cannot conceive onrselves as existing in the body. 
Though they may not be a part of ourselves, yet they are a manifest con- 
dition of our existence as active agents here. And this circumstance, it is 
argued, gives rise to the probability, at least, that their destruction involves 
our destruction, or that of our living self. In regard to Butler's anal(^es 
as to Ood's government of the world bv rewards and punishments, Sir. 
Hughes points out various flaws both in his statements of facts and in his 
logic, and then suius up as follows : — * There is not here, and nowhere 
else can there be, any shadow of such an analogy as Butler seems to have 
had in his mind : an analogy, namely, between present sufiering and pre- 
sent conduct on the one hand, and future sufiering and present conduct on 
the other. ... To cite the present punishment of present conduct in 
direct analogical support of the future punishment of present conduct is 
no more reasonable than to argue thus. The illness of a person A. having 
been apparently caused by his intemperance, it is probable that the similar 
illness from which B. sufiers is likewise due to some course of conduct pur- 
sued by A.' All the chapters of Butler's Analogy are subjected here to 
the same minute analysis and criticism, Mr. Hughes pointing out, as he 
goes along, where he thinks Butler has allowed himself in his zeal to over- 
strain the analogies on which he relied, or where he failed to observe their 
inadequacy or inapplicability to the points at issue. The whole of the 
second part of Butler's Treatise — ^that on Revealed Religion — is examined 
in a similar and careful manner, only in regard to the points here raised 
Mr. Hughes indicates more fully his own Christian convictions. His 
chapters on 'Revelation,' and * Redemption by a Mediator,' are specially 
interesting in this respect. The nature and evidential value of prophecy, 
and the confusion of which Butler was unconsciously guilty, by making 
Scripture synonymous with Revelation, are both clearly made out. The 
nature of the Atonement is explained in this way : — * The essential 
doctrine of Christ's atonement appears to be that it is a purchasing with 
His blood the power to regenerate mankind by bringing them, through 
loyal membership of His Church, into living union with Himself.' Mr. 
Hughes is not opposed to the doctrines which Butler was trying to defend, 
though it will be seen from our last quotation that he does not conceive 
them always as Butler did. He is an evangelical churchman, and upholds 
the doctrines of what is known as evangelical Christianity. What he en- 
deavours to show here is that Butler's defence of these is not only in itself 
always weak, and often irrelevant, but that along the lines he followed 
it could not be anything else. Belief in a direct revelation, according to 
Mr. Hughes, can only be generated in any soul by its personal experience 
of it. No argument addressed to the intellect can avail. It is only when 
the soul comes into living touch with God, when God unveils Himself to 
it through the religious conscience, that it can know and understand the 
fact at all. According to him, therefore, the task Butler set himself to 
accomplish was from the first a hopeless one, and he endeavours here to 
make that clear to his readers. It is an able work, and well worth careful 
attention. 

The Making of Religion. By ANDREW Lang, M. A., LL.D., etc., 
etc. London, New York and Bombay: Longmans, Green 
&Co. 1898. 

In a letter to Principal Donaldson Mr. Andrew Lang dedicates this vol- 
ume to the University of St. Andrews, not because it contains a series of 
Gifford Lectures, but rather in commemoration of the fact that some years 
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ago he occupied the Giffbrd Chair in his Alma-Mater, and in recognition 
of the many kindnesses he has received at her hands. Of the Gifford 
Lectures he actually delivered in St. Andrews the volume we are told con- 
tains very little. The world may be the gainer thereby, or it may not ; 
but whether or not, the book itself is a valuable contribution upon a sub- 
ject, the study of which, though much has been written in connection 
with it, can scarcely be said to be making anything like considerable 
progress. Whether Mr. Lang's book will furnish the required impetus is 
difficult to say. There is sufficient in it, however, to cause not a little stir 
among those who hold the prevalent theories as to the origin and develop- 
ment of religion, and to turn their attention once more to the things they 
have most surely believed on this difficult and fascinating subject. At 
any rate, the volume has the merit, somewhat rare in similar .volumes, of 
being fresh and original — original in the sense that it goes back to the 
primary materials out of which the accepted doctrines on the subject have 
been formed, and examines them anew and in a spirit which, to say- the 
least, is franklj independent. Mr. Lang is not a believer in the ghost 
theory, and subjects it to a very searching and damaging criticism, as also 
Hume's well known saying about miracles. He is inclined himself to go 
back to certain elements in human thought and experience which anthro- 
pologists have overlooked, and to find in them the origin of religion and 
of religious ideas — ^ideas which contain an ethical as well as an intellectual 
element, and are not merely theories of things. We cannot do better, 
however, than let Mr. Lang state the purpose he has in view throughout 
the volume — 'There are two points of view,' he says, 'from which the 
evidence as to religion in its early stages has not been steadily contem- 
plated. Therefore we intend to ask, first, what, if anything, can be 
ascertained as to the nature of the ''visions" and hallucinations which, 
according to Mr. Taylor in his celebrated work. Primitive CuUv/rey lent 
their aid to the formation of the idea of "spirit." Secondly, we shall 
collect and compare the accounts which we possess of the High Gods and 
creative beings worshipped or believed in, by the most backward races. 
We shall then ask whether these relatively Supreme Beings, so conceived 
of by men in very rudimentary social conditions, can be, as anthropology 
declares, mere developments fi^om the belief in ghosts of the dead. We 
shall end by venturing to suggest that the savage theory of the soul may 
be based, at least in part, on experiences which cannot at present be made 
to fit into any purely materialistic system. We shall also bring evidence 
tending to prove that the idea of God, in its earliest known shape, need 
not logically be derived from the idea of spirit, however that idea of itself 
may have been attained or evolved. The conception of God then need 
not be evolved out of reflections in dreams and "ghosts."' Mr. Lang 
travels over a wide area, produces many illustrations, some old and some 
new and striking, has much to say in connection with ' what we may call 
the X region of our nature,* on telepathic crystal-gazing, and on some 
phases of modem experience as compared with the experiences recorded of 
savages; but to follow him further is here impossible. We can only add 
that the volume, like all that its author has written, is eminently readable, 
and that, dealing so incisively as it does with the ideas as to the origin 
of religion so widely accepted among anthropologists, it can scarcely fail 
to make its mark, and to be provocative of fresh investigation. 

Henry of Guise and other Portraits, By H. 0. Macdowall. 
Londou and New York : Macmillan & Uo. 1898. 

Though the work of a comparatively unknown author, this is a book of 
much interest and real promise. It goes back to the time when France 
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was torn Monder hv its wan of religion, and deab with a group of men 
and woman who, whatever opinion may be found of their oharacten, will 
alwajra retain a certain amonnt of attraction for the modem world. They 
lived and moved amid great evente, and had the making of the history of 
France in one of the most important periods of its national existence. 
Bnglish writers uf any historical pretensions have scarcely touched npon 
the period^ and daring the forty years that have elapsed since Michelet 
wrote his two brilliant volumes upon the wars, many new facts have been 
brought to light. Mr. Macdowall has thoroughly steeped himself in the 
oontemporarv chronicles and memoirs, and writes with a fulness of know- 
ledge and a fairness which are altogether commendable. The first of the 
three essays the volume contains, hBH for its subject Henry of Guise, the 
leader of the Catholic League, who plotted against his sovereign and hoped 
to seat himself upon the throne. About one half of the volume, or abcut 
170 pages, are occupied with the unravelling of the complex system of 
political and religious intrigue, of which he was the centre and moving 
apirit. The essay is an admirable piece of historical narrative, full of 
interesting sidelights from contemporary writers, and written without pre- 
judice. Among others we meet with in its pages are Charles IX., 
Catherine de' Medici, Henry of Navane, Coligny, the Duke of Betz, 
Henry of Anjou, and the Cardinal of Lorraine. Of St. Bartholomew Mr. 
Macdowall tells a different story from that which is usually told. * It may 
be observed here,' he remarks, 'that so far from the massacre being 
inspired, as has sometimes been asserted, by religious animosity, there was 
no attempt even to cloak the crime with any religious pretest ; the 
Huguenots were accused of meditating a purely political offence, they 
were massacred not as heretics but as rebels. ' Li reference to Catherine 
de' Medici and the assassination of Coligny we have the following : — * The 
project of killing Coligny was not new to Catherine ; it seems to have 
been in her mind for several years as an expedient to which she might 
some day have to resort. So long as she could make use of him directly 
or indirectly, he was safe, for whatever her private feelings may have been 
she never allowed them to interfere with her policy, and the disciple of 
Machiavelli did not resort to violence except as a last expedient. If 
Coligny had showed himself a little less impracticable, if she could have 
managed him as she had contrived to manage the Bourbons and the Guises, 
she would have gone no further ; she did not definitely resolve on killing 
him until she had satisfied herself that he could neither be cajoled nor 
bribed, and that there was nothing else to be done. The practice of 
assassination had grown very common during the last few years ; the civil 
wars had not only hardened men*s hearts, but demoralised their con- 
sciences, and in lust of blood, the claims not only of humanity but of 
justice and of honour had been habitually set aside. Cond^, a prisoner of 
war, was shot down in cold blood by Anjou's orders, after the battle of 
Jamac ; Charles, as we have seen, had no hesitation in ordering the 
assassination of Guise in an angry moment ; Lignerolles, a favourite of the 
Duke of Anjou, was stabbed to death at Blois, while the Court was there, 
by seven or eight gentlemen, whose pardon was granted at once ; the 
Ambassador of Savoy wrote that a dozen other murders had been com- 
mitted at the same place, and had all gone unpunished. ^' Nothing is 
talked of at this Court but assassination." There was, therefore, nothing 
singular about Catherine's resolve except the ingenuity with which she 
made her arrangements.' Mr. Macdowall 's second essay is on Agrippa d' 
Aubigne, soldier, poet, historian, Protestant champion, and — such was the 
irony of fate — the father of Mme. de Maintenon. The remaining essay ia 
on Catherine of Navarre. Though somewhat slighter than the two others, it 
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is marked by the same characteristics. The merits of the volume are such 
as to quicken the desire to see more of its kind. 

A Memoir of Major- General Sir Henri/ Creswicke Rawlinson^ 
Bart, KC.B., F.RS., D.CX., F.RG.S., etc. By George 
Rawlinson, M.A., F.R.G.S., CanoQ of Canterbury, etc. 
With Introduction by Field- Marshal Lord Roberts, of 
Kandahar, V.C. Illustrations. London, New York, and 
Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co. 1898. 

Canon Bawlinson has written the Life of his distinguished brother with 
great tact and discretion. Instead of spreading the narrative over several 
volumes, he has judiciously compressed it into one. For the most part, 
he has left his brother to tell the story of his life himself. His own part 
in the work, however, is considerable, and the result is a work of very 
varied interest and attractions. Sir Henry Bawlinson was descended from 
an old Lancashire family of some name and note, and was born at Ohad- 
lington, in Oxfordshire, where his father, the son of a Liverpool merchant, 
had settled, on April 11, 1810. The first years of his life were spent under 
^ the tuition of his mother, a person of considerable reading and force of 
' character. Afterwards he was educated at Wrington, and then at Ealing, 
in the School where among others had been John Henry Newman 
and his brother, Francis William Newman. The latter, however, was not 
the author of The Eclipse of Faith, as Canon Rawlinson asserts. It was 
written by Professor Rogers, a Congregationalist, and was in reality a 
critique of Newman's Soul and other religious works. From Ealing, 
young Rawlinson went to Blackheath where he studied under a certain 
Dr. Myers and took his first lessons in Hindustani and Persian. Before 
going to Blackheath he had been appointed to a cadetship under the East 
India Company. Fortunately for him, on board the Neptune in which he 
sailed to India, was Sir John Malcolm, the distinguished soldier, diplo- 
matist, and Oriental scholar, and a firm friendship soon sprang up between 
the two. It was this friendship and the companionship that followed 
during the four months the voyage lasted, which in all probability gave 
that bent to young Rawlinson tastes which resulted in his subsequent 
choice of a career. ' Rawlinson himself,' says Lord Roberts, who contri- 
butes a valuable introduction to the volume, ' evidently recognised the 
advantages of this companionship, for he frequently referred to the con- 
versations he had had with Sir John Malcolm, and expressed his gratitude 
for the valuable advice he had given him in regard to Persia and the study 
of the Persian language. ' He landed at Bombay on October 27, 1827, and 
six years later^ was selected by Lord Clare, then Governor of Bombay, to be 
one of a small body of officers belonging to the Indian army deputed to re- 
organise and discipline the Shah's troops. On his arrival in Persia Rawlin- 
son lost no time in putting his knowledge of Persian to use and in indulging 
in those antiquarian tastes which subsequently led to such brilliant results. 
At the same time, he acquitted himself to the satisfaction of his chiefs in 
the many and onerous duties with which he was entrusted. On more than 
one occasion he commanded a considerable body of Persian troops, and for 
some time he took charge of the Province of Kirmanshah, where he was in 
the midst of some of the richest antiquarian treasures to be found in 
Persia. It was during the last year of his residence in the country on this 
occasion that while riding from Teheran to the Russian camp at Herat, he 
accidentally came across Captain Yitkievitch, the Russian officer whose 
presence at Cabul a few months later did much to bring about the Afghan 
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War of 1839-42, and the meeting with whom first directed hn atten- 
tion to the inflaenoe Rnaaia was gradnally aoouiring in Afghanistan and 
made him one of the earliest advocates of the Forward Movement on the 
Indian frontier. On his return to India, in consequence of the withdrawal 
of the mission to which he belonged from Persia, and while casting about 
for employment, he was unexpectedly directed by the Bombay authorities 
to proceed to Afghanistan and to place himself at the disposal of Sir 
William Macnaghten, the Political Agent at Oabul, who appointed him 
Political Agent at Kandahar. The position was one of extreme delicacy 
and responsibility, requiring tact, temper and forbearance, qualities which 
he proved himself to possess, as Lord Roberts remarks, in an eminent de- 
gree. He served through the trying times of 1841-42, and left Afghamstan 
with a high reputation as a political soldier. A chance meeting for a second 
time was the means of his advancement. Travelling from Allahabad to 
Calcutta he found himself a fellow passenger with Lord EUenborough, the 
Grovemor-Oeneral, who was so interested with all that Rawlinson had to 
teU him about Afghanistan, and was so favourably impressed by him that 
he offered him the Besidentship in Nepal, or the still more coveted and 
lucrative post of Qovemor-Generars Agent in Oentral India. Rawlinson 
declined both, and the Political Agency in Turkish Arabia chancing to 
become vacant he applied to be sent out to Baghdad, though a far inferior 
position to either of those that had been offered to him. The reason was 
he wished to prosecute his researches in connection with the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. The results of these researches are well known, though perhaps 
not so widely as they deserve to be. On his return to Europe after an 
absence of twenty-two years, the several learned societies vied with each 
other in doing honour to the distinguished scholar who had done so much 
to open up the treasures of the past. At the end of 1851 Rawlinson was 
back in Baghdad, where he remained five years, still prosecuting his in- 
valuable investigations in various parts of Ohaldsea and Babylonia. At 
the end of that period he returned, was made a baronet, and appointed a 
Director of the East India Company, and subsequently, on the transfer 
of India to the Crown, a member of the first India Council. The re- 
mainder of his life, with the exception of a short period during which he 
served as Her Majesty's Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Persian Court, he spent in Parliament, or as a member of the India 
Council, to which he was again appointed, and in preparing his inscrip- 
tions for publication. It is impossible here, however, to convey anything 
like an adequate idea of the interest attaching to the volume in which 
Canon Rawlinson has recorded the chief incidents in his brother's life. It 
has attractions not only for the student of Oriental antiquities, but for 
those also who are interested in seeing how a man with a clear purpose 
before him can achieve distinction, or in following the career of one of the 
many illustrious men whom England has given to the world. 

Robert Burns and Mrs, Dunlop : Correspondence now published 
vi full for the first time^ with Elucidations, By WILLIAM 
Wallace. London : Hodder & Stoughton. 1898. 

As an editor of Bums, Mr. Wallace is easily in the first rank, if not, 
indeed, in the first place. His admirable edition of the Chambers* Bv/nis 
has already been noticed in the pages of this BevieWf and there are few 
readers of Burns who are not by this time more or less acquainted with it. 
In the volume before us he adds another to the many services which he 
has already rendered to the students of Bums and his times. The corres- 
pondence between the Ayrshire poet and Mrs. Dunlop has long been 
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known to exist and has in part been published. Carrie printed some 
thirty-nine of Barns's letters to Mrs. Dunlop ; to these Oromek added 
three, and Scott-Douglas a fourth ; but here, for the first time, Mr. 
Wallace has printed the whole of the correspondence from the Lochryan 
MSS., containing no fewer than thirty-eight additional holograph letters 
and parts of letters from the poet to Mrs. Dunlop, and ninety-seven 
letters from Mrs. Dunlop to Burns, or, as Mr. Wallace observes, Hhe 
surplus of the collection made for Currie's use by Mrs. Dunlop and Gilbert 
Bums from the MSS. which the lady had in her possession at the poet's 
death.' The probability is the additions now printed were never seen by 
Carrie, and, according to Mr. Wallace, it is manifest that none of them 
has ever been handled either by editor or printer. 'They are all,' he 
tells us, ^in a state of beautiful preservation, and include at least as 
fine specimens of the poet's handwriting as any that have seen the light.' 
In this collection there are also holograph MSS. of 'Tarn o' Shanter,' 
the first draft of 'Passion's Cry,' 'The Chevalier's Lament,' 'Lament 
for James, Earl of Glencairn,' and of several other pieces. As for the 
correspondence, it is nearly complete. After careful examination but few 
places have been found where it can be said that a letter of Burns appears 
to be missing, and only nine where a letter from Mrs. Dunlop seems to 
be wanting. In new biographical matter the new parts of the corres- 
pondence are rich. For the first time we learn that Bums might have 
been a military officer, and alternatively, a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and that Adam Smith entertained the idea of making 
him a Salt Officer in the Cnstoms service, at the handsome salary of £30 a 
year. Burns rather inclined to the Army, and uncommon pains were 
taken by Mrs. Dunlop and Dr. Moore to get him appointed to the Chair 
of Agriculture in Edinburgh. Fresh light is also thrown upon his connec- 
tion with the Excise, as for instance that he aimed from the first at a Port- 
Officership with its larger emoluments. On the other hand, the letters 
fail to sustain the allegation made by Gilbert Burns that his brother was 
indebted. to Mrs. Dunlop in a pecuniary sense. 'Her gifts to him of 
money,' as Mr. Wallace remarks, 'were presents in exactly the same kind 
as his gift of books and cognac to her, and in no sense dictated by charity 
or the notion that he required at any time pecuniary assistance.' On the 
subject of Mrs. Dunlop's ' desertion ' of Bums, the new letters throw no 
light, but, as Mr. Wallace sensibly remarks, ' an impartial reading of the 
complete correspondence favours the hypothesis that the explanation of 
Mrs. Dunlop's conduct is to be found in inadvertence, and not in a 
deliberate design to break off all connection with the poet on account of 
any moral or political oflfence he had given her. Of the way in which 
Mr. Wallace has discharged his duties as editor, it is needless to speak. 
He has left nothing undone to make the letters intelligible. His notes are 
always illustrative and to the point. The volume is a rieh addition to 
Bums literature. 

Charters and Writs concerning the Royal Burgh of Haddington^ 
1318-1543. Transcribed and Translated by J. G. 
Wallace-James, M.B, Haddington: D. & J. Croal. 
(Printed for Private Circulation). 

By the work he has here done in connection with the ancient charters 
and writs of the Royal Burgh of Haddington Mr. Wallace-James has laid 
all students of the municipal history of the country under a debt of grati- 
tude to him. He has done what ought to have been done, only on a 
larg^ and more complete scale^ by the authorities of the burgh. An ex^ 
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06ll«nt •zainpl« hat been set in this direction by the Ma^[iftniM and Town 
Ooun<nlt of Edinbnxgh, Qliagow, and DondMi whioh it u to be hoped will 
be followed by tiie magistratea and town oounoila of othera of the royal 
buigha. In the arohi?ea of whioh they are the ooatodiana there ia much 
material of the firat importance for the hiitorr of the coontij lying away 
known to bot few ana practically inacoeaaible, and there la no reason 
why thoT ahould not charge themselTea with the task of having it ex- 
amined by experta and plaSmg the more valaable Pjurta of it beyond the 
poaaibility of destroction by the aid of the preia. The charters and write 
Mr. Wallace- James has printed are not numerous, but they are valnable. 
It says not a little to the credit of the Town Council of Haddington 
that notwithstanding the vidssitudes to which the town's 'eyidentis ' nia?e 
been exposed, they have managed to preserve them, and have had the 
good sense to reward, as the town treasurer's account show they have done 
on more than one occaaion, those who assisted them in rescuing their 
documents from loss or destruction. The first of the documents printed 
is a charter by Robert the Bruce under the Great Seal confirming to ' our 
burgh of Haddington and our burgesses dwelling therein * all the rights 
and privileges they have hitherto enjoyed, and granting them freedom 
from toll and custom throughout the kingdom, etc. The original is in the 
Charter Boom of the Burgh, and bears the date December 6th, 1318. It 
is followed by a clause from the charter of David II. to Dunbar giving the 
right of merchandise in that burgh, under certain conditions, to the mer- 
chants of Haddington. Among the rest are two charters by Robert IL , and 
another by John Earl of Carrick, and letters from various sovereigns. 
One of the most interesting of the papers is an indenture between Maitland 
of Lethin^n and the burgh of Haddington as to the Haughs on the 
Fyne, which bears the signature of Lethington. The longest of the docu- 
ments is the charter of James Y. confirming all previous charters to the 
burgh, and including a grant of the ofBice of sheriff within the burgh and 
its liberties to the provost and bailies. Mr. Wallace-James has done his 
work effectively, though here and there we have noted a clerical or printer'a 
error. It is a mistake, however, to continue the practice of invariably 
representing the old thorn letter by 'y.' ' Before ye lordis ' is evidently 
' before the lordis,' and * that is to say t/at ' that is to say tha,t. 

Cornelii Taciii Vita Agricolce. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Map, by Henry Furnbaux, M.A. Oxford : 
At the Clarendon Presa 1898. 

Mr. Fumeaux's qualifications as an editor of Tacitus have been abund- 
antly proved by the admirable editions of the Anivah and Qermania which 
he has already given to the world, and for which students of Tacitus and 
the Boman historians have many reasons to be thankful. The high repu- 
tation which these three volumes have won for him, will be more than 
sustained by the work he has done in the volume whose title we have 
placed above. The evidences of his scholarship, erudition, and critical 
acumen are manifest upon every page of the volume, and combine to make it 
one of the best editions of a work which, for British readers at least, must 
always have attractions which are of a much more than purely academical 
character. Tacitus, as need hardly be said, is by no means one of the 
easiest of the classical writers to edit, and the Vita AgricdUZy though the 
most charming of his writings, is in some respects probably the most diffi- 
cult. The corruptions and other difficults of the text are proportionally 
much more numerous than any other of its author's writings presents. It 
is on this account, probably, quite as much as on account of its subject. 
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that ao much labour has been expended upon it by the commentator and 
critic. Wex^ in his prolegomena, enumerates no fewer than upwards of 
eighty editions or translations of or monographs upon it down to 1850, 
exclusive of the editions of the whole of Tacitus, and if the list were 
brought down to the present it would contain considerably more. The 
questions which have been mainly dealt with hitherto in connection with 
it are such as are presented by the text, and the purpose for which the 
treatise was written. Other questions involved, such for instance as those 
of an archaeological and topographical character, though of equal, if not 
greater interest, have not received the same amount of attention. German 
editors have left them to Englishmen, and English editors, however much 
disposed, have rarely had an opportunity of dealing with them. The 
merit of Mr. Fumeaux's edition is that, so far as it goes, it is complete. 
For the text he has adopted that of Halm, though not altogether, for in a 
number of places he has ventured to di£fer from that editor, and to suggest 
a reading of his own. At the same time he has printed immediately 
beneath the text the readings of the few MSS. that are known to exist or 
are of any particular value. The notes illustrative and explanatory are 
frequent, and sometimes of considerable length, but always concise and 
helpful. The discussions in these, as well as in the introduction, which, 
though it occupies one-third of the volume, might have been expanded to 
the reader's advantage, are remarkably judicious in tone and statement. 
If anything, they are perhaps a little too conservative. The ethnological, 
archaeological, and topographical questions which are handled, open up 
large fields for speculation. Mr. Fumeaux, however, is much too cautious 
to be led astray, and invariably tests the theories which have been 
advanced with the words of Tacitus. The volume, in short, is an excellent 
addition of a work of exceptional interest, and is deserving of the highest 
praise. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by 
Dr. James A. H. Murray. H— Haversian (Volume V.). 
Oxford : At the Glarendon Press. 

With this double section Dr. Murray begins his fifth volume. Volume 
four is not yet completed, but it is in an advanced state of preparation, 
and the pace of the whole work is being considerably accelerated. Here 
one-fourth of the words beginning with the letter H. are dealt with, 1,937 
main words, 577 combinations, and 556 subordinate entries — in all, 3,070. 
To these have to be added 745 obvious combinations. Of the 1,937 main 
words, 361 are obsolete and 87 not yet fully naturalized. The largest 
number of words registered by other dictionaries under H-Haversian is 
1,920, as compared with 3815, and the greatest number of illustrative 
quotations 2,383, against Dr. Murray's 15,624. Most of the words are of 
Teutonic origin, the words from Latin being few, and those of Greek deri- 
vation being for the most part technical terms and the group related to 
harmomj. Alien Oriental words are numerous. The most important 
articles are that on the letter H, and those on half, hand, have, dkn^hang. 
The article on half occupies twenty-seven columns, and that on hand forty- 
eight, while that on have, which ranks with he and do in range of use and 
difficulty of treatment, runs to twelve. Articles of historical interest are 
those on hanaper and harquebus. That on handicap will have attractions 
for sporting readers. The meanings of hahib, haggan'd, hall, handsome, and 
harbour have had curious derelopments. But the greatest surprise which 
Dr. Murray has for his readers in this part is in connection with the word 
haggis. Under his hand the haggis ceases to be a peculiarly Scottish dish. 
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It was formerly, he tells us, a favourite English dish, ' Of whose goodness/ 
says The EngluH Hbiuetr(fe, ' it is vain to boast, becanse there is hardly to 
be found a man that doth not affect it.' Among the Scottish words are 
haaf, hoar, hafflin^ hafftty hag, haine (hatred)— which, though not recorded as 
Scottish, is to be met with in, e,g,. The Seottuh legends of the SainU — hake, 
hale, haleeame, haU, home, but not hatnewart. Imder hcrndfout, the pecu- 
liar form of irreffular marriage once so prevalent in Scotland, is described. 
There is an exceUent article under hanu. Attention may also be called to 
the articles under harmf ham, ham-panj harvest, herbery, hate, haet. 

The English Dialect Dictionary. Edited by JOSEPH WEIGHT, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.CL. Part IV. Chuck- Cyut. London 
and Oxford : Henry Frowde. 

With this part, the Brst volume of Dr. Wright's great undertaking is 
completed. The volume is of portly dimensions, and in its 855 closely- 
printed quarto pages contains a vast amount of information gathered from 
innumerable sources, and arranged with more skill than is at first appa- 
rent. Under the first three letters of the alphabet no fewer than 17,519 
simple and compound words, and 2,248 phrases, are registered. These, 
again, are illustrated with 42,913 quotations, while the references without 
quotations number 39,581, bringing up the number of references in the 
volume to the grand total of 82,496. These figures alone afford a sufBicient 
indication of the enormous amount of labour involved in the compilation 
of the dictionary. A further indication of this may be gathered from the fact 
that at least 12,000 queries were sent out from the * workshop * in connec- 
tion with the words contained in the present volume. From four to five 
hundred words, which ought to have found a place in the pages of this 
volume. Dr. Wright has unfortunately been obliged to leave over, in the 
hope that further information may be obtained respecting them. The 
present part seems to us, after a careful examination, to be more complete 
than any which have preceded it. Only one omission has occurred to us, 
and that is the verb to crcme, with the meaning of ' to stretch,' as in the 
phrase, * to crane one's neck,' t.e., for the purpose of hearing or seeing 
better. Dr. Wright's preface will be read with interest. He there 
sketches the precise purpose of the Dictionary, gives an account of its 
origin, and of the pains taken to insure accuracy. * It has taken,' he 
observes, ' hundreds of people in all parts of the United Kingdom twenty- 
three years to collect the material for the dictionary,' and ' upwards of 
three thousand dialect glossaries and works containing dialect words have 
been read and excerpted.' The work, too, is something more than a dic- 
tionary. It contains much information about popular games, customs, 
and superstitions, with abundance of references directing the student 
where to look for fuller information. In tbe same way with folklore. 
On this subject Dr. Wright's work is specially rich both in statement and 
reference. In short, so far as the present volume goes, the work is a clear 
and a magnificent gain, and we cordially agree with Dr. Wright when he 
says that * When completed, it will be the largest and most comprehensive 
Dialect Dictionary ever published in any country, and will be a storehouse 
of information for the general reader, and an invaluable work to the pre- 
sent and future generations of students of our mother-tongue.' 

Leaders in Literature. Being Short Studies of Great Authors in 
the Nineteenth Century, By P. WiLSON, M.A. Edinburgh 
and London : Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 1898. 
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The ' Leaders ' whose works Mr. Wilson has here chosen for discussion 
are Emerson, Carlyle, Lowell, George Eliot, Mr. and Mrs. Browning, 
Matthew Arnold, Herbert Spencer, and Mr. Buskin. A prefatory note 
tells us that, in consequence of the publication of the ' Recent and exhaus- 
tive "Memoir" of the late Poet-Laureate by his son. Lord Hallam 
Tennyson,' the author ' has refrained from submitting any estimate ' by 
him, 'of one who takes the first place in the Poetical literature of the 
"Victorian Era.' Apparently Mr. Wilson's two favourite authors are 
Emerson and Carlyle, to both of whom he acknowledges his great indebted- 
ness, but more especially to the latter. The essays which he has written 
upon their writirngs, as well as those which he has written upon the works 
of the rest we have named, are for the most part of a religious or theolo- 
gical character. Literary criticism does not appear to be much in Mr. 
Wilson's way. The essays are cast in one form, and most, if not all, that 
is said in the nine essays the volume contains groups itself around the 
ideas of God, religion, "Christianity, immortality. Mr. Wilson brings out 
very forcibly what each of his * Leaders ' has said upon these, and subjects it 
to a criticism which, from his own point of view, is very searching. We 
are not sure, however, that he is sdways successful in apprehending the 
meaning of those whom he criticises. In many instances the construction 
which he puts on the teaching of certain of his ' Leaders ' seems to us to 
be narrow. Words have apparently cast their spell about him, insomuch 
that on some topics he seems unable to balance one set of expressions 
against another, or to seize the broader idea beneath them. The critical 
value of these essays is not great. What value they have is apart from 
Mr. Wilson's criticism. They bring together the leading thoughts of some 
of the greatest minds of the century, and tell some interesting facts about 
the lives of those who have done most to interpret and fashion the thought 
of the last fifty years. 

What is Socialism ? By SOOTSBURN. London : Isbister & 
Co. 1898. 

This volume has been written with the avowed object of examining the 
principles and policy propounded by the advocates of Socialism. The 
policy and principles it examines are those, not of the moderate advocates 
of Socialism, but of those who go the whole length of their theories, or at 
least who profess to do so, and whose zeal or enthusiasm is tempered 
neither by considerations of what is practicable nor by common sense. 
The book is written for the people, and is intended to counteract the im- 
pressions made upon the working classes by the popular preachers of 
Socialism, and to warn them against their doctrines. The author has, of 
course, no difficulty in proving the utter impracticability and foolishness, 
not to say inequity, of many of the things said by these preachers. For 
most people the mere repetition of some of them is sufficient, and if he had 
done no more than gather together the numerous and often silly utterances 
with which many of his pages are garnished from the writings of Karl 
Marx, the Fabian Essayists, Belf ort Bax^ Nunquam, and the Clarion^ the 
author would have done much to render their teaching ridiculous. It is 
doubtful, however, whether his volume in its present form will find its 
way into the strata of society in which it needs to be read. For the wary 
and open-eyed, the thoughtful and intelligent, it is avowedly not written. 
To some of them ' Scotsburn ' may appear to take things too seriously. No 
doubt Socialism is a great question, but it is scarcely * the greatest ' or * one 
of the greatest,' and we doubt whether it will at once be allowed to be so 
by any, except those who share the rather acute fears of 'Scotsburn.' 
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Most people, we imagine, will oontinae their tratt in the common sense 
of the people. Socialiem may eeem beaniifiil as a theorj, bat when it 
comes to be tried, its illusions will go and the end is pretty clearly indicated 
in what the working man told Mr. Hyndman would happen in the event 
of the Gommonism he was preaching being enforced : ' If you come and 
take away my kid^ Mr. Hyndman,* he said, ' I can tell joxx rll shoot yon.* 
Experience is an excellent solvent for other besides social theories. 

Pure Economiee. By Professor Maffeo Pantaleonl Trans- 
lated by T. Boston Bruce. London : Maqpiillan & Co. 
1898. 

Professor Pantaleoni is justly regarded as an authority in economic 
science, not only in Italy but wherever his works are known. Mr. Bnice^ 
a London barrister, has rendered a signal service to the students of this 
science in this country, and to all who are interested in it here, by trans- 
lating this * Manual,' as its author modestly calls it, into English. The 
translation is an admirable one, especially in this respect that no sentence 
or clause is in the least degree obscure. The translated work before us 
bears none of the too common characteristics of translated works. We are 
never here at a loss to know what the author meant. Every sentence runs 
as if it had been written in English originally, and by a master of style. 
The edition made use of by Mr. Bruce, and which we may suppose is the 
last issued, is that of 1889, but the work has been revised, modified, and 
enlarged by the author for this translation of it so as to bring it up to 
date. The science of economics, like all others in this age of restless quest 
and advance, has made considerable progress within these past few years, 
and Professor Pantaleoni has had no small share in stimulating and 
guiding its developments. He has embodied in this edition the sub- 
stance of several articles contributed by him to journals since 185(9, so 
as to bring this volume into line with the present position of the science. 
We have presented to us in it 'A succinct statement,' to use his own 
words, * of the fundamental definitions, theorems, and classifications that 
constitute economic scietice.' The work is divided into three parts, the first 
two defining and expounding the theoretical principles of the science, and 
the last illustrating their application to the business and commerce of life. 
The first part treats of the Theory of Utility. Chap. I. explains the 
nature and scope of the science. Chap. II. deals with what is called ' the 
hedonic principle.' Chap. III. with what is technically, under this science, 
called 'wants. Chap. IV. with the classification of commodities. Chap, 
y. with wealth and the methods of estimating it. Pure economics, or 
economic science in its widest and most general sense, ' consists of the 
laws of wealth systematically deduced from the hypothesis that men are 
actuated exclusively by the desire to realise the fullest possible satisfaction 
of their wants with the least possible individual sacrifice.' That hypothe- 
sis is known as * the hedonic premiss,' postulate, or principle. The science 
does not concern itself, however, with every kind of human action, with 
those, e.(/., which are due to the mechanical influence of environment, or 
belong to organic processes, or are the result of reflex action. It concerns 
itself only with such acts as arise from the consciousness of some present 
or prospective want which we think can be supplied, and which we conse- 
quently make an effort to supply. These wants are very varied, both in their 
character and in their quantitative intensities or urgencies. They increase 
as their satisfaction is withheld from them, and diminish in the ratio in 
which they are satisfied. The first morsel of meat to a hungry man gives 
the iutensest pleasure, and every one that follows gives less and less, until 
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satiety is experienced, beyond which every morsel causes the very opposite 
sensations. The scales of these ascending and descending feelings are 
well illustrated by a series of diagrams. Commodities are the means — any 
means — that go to the satisfaction of wants, provided they are accessible. 
Economic science does not concern itself with those that are unreachable. 
It is throughout a practical science. Commodities which come within its 
province may be either material or immaterial — goods, acts of others, 
advice, music, etc. Any thing that appeases an appetite, eases a pain, or 
gives a positive pleasure, comes within the category of commodities pro- 
perly so called. The second part treats of the Theory of Value. Chap. I. 
defines the term^ and shows on what it depends, its causes, and condi- 
tions. Chap. II. deals with the rate of interchange in cases of monopoly 
and of free competition. Chap. III. with the law of supply and demand. 
Value is here defined as * The ratio in which the unit of measure of one 
thing exchanges for a multiple or fraction of the unit of measure of any 
other determinate thing/ or^ in other words, it is a mathematical propor- 
tion between two quantities of wealth exchanged against one another. 
Part III. illustrates the applications of the laws of the science in the 
e very-day affairs of life. Chap. I. deals with the utility and value of 
instrumental commodities. Chap. II. with the value of money. Chap. 
III. with the nature and value of capital. Chap. IV. with the value of 
land and natural agents generally. Chap. V. with the value of labour. 
The theories and opinions of other writers on all these subjects are dis- 
cussed, and, where these differ from those Professor Pantaleoni favours, 
they are criticised and compared with his own. The volume is furnished 
with two valuable indices, that of the authors quoted and an index to the 
work itself. It is an eminently instructive book, an excellent guide to the 
a/rca/na of the science, and a valuable compendium of its laws and prin- 
ciples. 

The StatesmarCs Year-Book : Statistical and Historical Annual of 
the States of the World for the Year 1898. Edited by S. 
SOOTT Keltie, LL.D., with the assistance of I. P. A. 
Renwick, M.A., LL.B. Revised after OflScial Returns. 
London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 1898. 

This hardy Annual — it is now in its thirty- fifth year — retains all the ex- 
cellent features we have grown accustomed to in its appearance. As usual 
it is up to date, all its facts and data being as near as possible to the date 
of publication. Nothing seems to escape the keen watchfulness of its 
editor — not even the latest book of travel in which anything is to be learned 
about the countries of which he treats. The special feature of the present 
issue is a series of very useful diagrams showing the course of trade in the 
leading countries of the world during the last twenty-five years. There is 
also a map illustrating the Niger question, which will be found exceedingly 
useful for comparison with those which have been more recently published. 
Very valuable^ also, is a series of three maps exhibiting in colours the ex- 
tent of British trade with foreign countries and the British colonies. 
Tables are also given of the British Empire, of Colonial trade with the 
United Kingdom, of the wheat area, and of the number of sheep and 
cattle in the chief agricultural and pastoral countries of the world. And 
lastly, the table showing the principal navies of the world has been revised 
and a note is added detailing the number of vessels in process of building, 
or to be laid down during the present year as additions to the navy of the 
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United Kingdom. The book, indeed, is a mar?el of compilation, and its 
figures being all drawn from official resonrces are the best that can be ob- 
tained. 

Whoe Who. 1898. Edited by DOUGLAS Sladkn. London : 
Adam & Charles BlacL 1898. 

ThiB handy and usefnl annual is in its fiftieth year, and apparently 
deserves all the sneoess it has obtained. Great pains seem to have been 
taken by its editor to make it as accarate as possible, and as useful as its 
limits permit. Very few names of importance are omitted. Upon open- 
ing at any name the reader meets with a brief biography of its bearer, with 
a record of his career and employments, the books he has written, the 
posts he has held, those which he now holds, the amusements he is in- 
clined to, his dubs, and his address or addresses. It is one of the handiest 
books imnginable to have beside one, and saves a wonderful amount of 
time. Those are the advantages to the reader whose name is not included. 
The advantages it has for others need not be mentioned. The new issue, 
of which this is the second year, is an improvement upon the old, and both 
editor and publisher may be congratulated on the handsome appearance of 
the volume. 



SHOBT NOTICES. 

Messrs. Macmillan have added to their Parnassus Library an edition of 
Aeschylus from the hand of Emeritus Professor Lewis Campbell. The 
editor's endeavour has been to adhere as closely to the MSS. as is possible 
in the case of a writer with whom the danger of corruption is greater than 
ordinary. Owing to the same difficulty, the present volume differs from 
the others of the series in having a selection of critical notes appended to 
the foot of the page. In a short introduction, Professor Campbell dis- 
cusses the more important obscurities and conjectures, concluding with a 
brief essay in which he deals specially with Aeschylus' theological signifi- 
cance. 

Meuben Dean, by William Leslie Low, (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier), 
is a boys* book on somewhat old-fashioned lines, describing the hero's 
school and college days, and his adventures in one of the early Indian 
frontier campaigns. The story is well told, and will no doubt be as inter- 
esting to boys because of its incidents as to their elders for its well drawn 
and contrasted characters. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Sprigs of White Heather, by John o' Gowrie, (London : James Clarke 
&Co.) 

To his * Modern Reader's Bible ' (Macmillan), Dr. Moulton has added 
The FsaXms and Lamentations in 2 vols, and St, Matthew and St, Mark 
and The General Epistles, forming the first volume of the 'New Testa- 
ment' Series. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., have issued a beautiful reprint of 
the first series of F. W. Bobertson's Sermons at the uncommonly low price 
of eighteenpence. 
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From Messrs. Macmillan & Co., we have received the fifth volume of 
the collected edition of Mr. Aubrey de Vere's Poem$, The present vol- 
ume contains among others ' Inisfail,* the ' Early Poems/ ' Urbs Roma/ 
and ' St. Peter's Chains.' The Prefaces and Introductions are retained. 

To their ' Famous Scots ' Series, Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier 
have added William Dunha/r by O. Smeaton, James Thomson by William 
Bayne, Damd Hums by the late Professor Calderwood, and Mwngo Fa/rk 
by T. Banks Maclachlan. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul^ Trench & Co./ have issued with some slight 
omissions and additions a new edition in one volume of the late J. Y. 
Gibson's well-known and admirable rendering of the Cid Ballads, 

Messrs. G. A. Young & Co., Edinburgh, have recently sent out a new 
edition of the late Dr. Young's translation of the Holy Scriptures, the aim 
of which is to show the letter and idioms of the original languages. 
The version has been subjected to further revision, and an attempt has 
been made to make it as nearly perfect as possible. The continued 
demand for the work would seem to show that it is serving a purpose 
which is served neither by the B. Y. nor the A. V. of the Scriptures. 
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ART. L— THE MOTES IN NORMAN SCOTLAND. 

Early Fortifications in Scotland. Motes, Camps, and Forts, By 
David Christison, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. With numerous 
plans and illustrations. Blackwood. 1898. 

I. — Early Fortifications Generally. 

CARLYLE, speaking of the indelibility of man's footprint, 
said that the last rear of the host would * read traces of 
the earliest van.' Few of such vestiges of the past bulk 
larger in the eye or more powerfully in the imagination than 
ancient earthworks. The mark of the spade tends to be less 
destructible than that of the. trowel : the old palace may be 
robbed of its stone to build barns and stables, while a mere 
trench lives on, although the plough may have greatly levelled 
down its slopes. War has commanding memories and the 
sense of mystery and awe which broods over an old encamp- 
ment enforces its claim upon the heart. It is, therefore, no 
unusual thing to find the early historian pausing to note that 
remains survive * until this day,* as was done by Tacitus about 
the entrenchments of the Cimbri, by Norman chronicle re-f 
garding the camp of Rollo, and by thirteenth century English 
authors concerning the * castle ' of Hereward* Sometimes the 
XXXII. 14 
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aesnciatioDB are tinged with superstitioos emoHoD : the circle 
at Waiidlesbury snpplieB a tiltiug gronod for elfin or diabolic 
knight who vaoiahes at cock-crow. We can trace the same 
eene iriflueoce in the iucideut of Strongbow'a day in Irelaad, 
when English troops, making their quarters in an old camp, 
took pauic at tbe imagined sight of a mighty phantom host 
ruebing upon them, as Giraldus Cambrensis tells, with diu of 
arms and clashing battle axes. 

The story nf the early fortifications of Great Britain is as yet 
obecure, and unly asoertainable by deacriptions of vast num- 
bers of eutreiichments far apart Hence the necessary iufor- 
miitii>n is still iu a large measure to collect, and the first result 
to be expected will be to proclaim the need of excavations on 
a gigantic scale before couclusions can be called absolnte. 
ExcnvHtioiis themselves are not enough. Arcbseolo^cal re- 
nirtiiia are seldom wholly self-explanatory. The early fortifi- 
cations will demand all the evidence ot record as well as of 
expluratiou. Great advances made uf recent years in deter- 
mining the period of at least one class of earthworks in 
Eiigluud are uot yet definite enough to forestall still more 
dt"b;it6 on the ' moated mounds.' It ia gratifying that a recent 
treatise by a Scottish atitiquary should make material promise, 
direct and indirect, for t!ie solution of problems which afiect 
English, Welsh, and Irish history, as well as Scottish. 

Dr. Cbrisliaou's determination to gaia a general knowledge 
of the primitive fortreses was taken in 1885 ; aud with praise- 
wortby zeal aud patience he has carried his purpose far 
towards fulRlmeut, avoiding 'as much as possible the seductive 
paths uf supposition and imagination, which often led the 
early Scottish antiquaries so far astray.' In his persisteat 
search al'tfr sheer fact he and his no less iudustrioua and 
talented colleague for Galloway, Mr. Fred, R. Coles, had to 
traverse large, remote, and hilly districts in the face of many 
ohstaclep. Now we have scientifically available in his book, 
and in the Procedingt of the Society of Antiquaries, a digest of 
observations made by a qualified eye-wituesa, with a scrupul- 
ous desire to be free of prepossessions. Archaaology owes Dr. 
Ubristison not a little for his out-door studio. Throngh these 
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old fortresses there doubtless runs some line of evolution yet 
unseen. The origins of industrial art, the share of war in the 
forces that make for progress and peace, the connection be- 
tween the remote stockaded trench and the developed city — 
these are large and grand themes, to which an understanding 
of early earthwork will form no superfluous prelude. 

Classification is not without its difficulties. A three-fold 
division was made into (1) Motes, (2) Camps or Rectilinear 
Works, and (3) Forts proper or Curvilinear Works. The 
Motes — conically topped and generally circular mounds, usu- 
ally, or, at least, very frequently, moated — flourished latest in 
order of time. The section devoted to them, though full of 
most serviceable matter and observation, proceeds, as these 
pages may suggest, on somewhat unfortunate lines. Withal, 
however, the great task of a comprehensive analysis of our 
ancient fortifications is well begun. The mounds and ditches 
that scar the hillsides or ' track the moor with green ' are 
reminiscences of man as a militant animaL What a strange 
tale, how full of episodes of adventure, of midnight onslaught 
and fire, of devotion and courage, the buried and irrecoverable 
annals of these fortresses could tell I 

Is development or date traceable in these remains? In- 
dividually the examples are beyond clear recognition in the 
general case, but the succession of types, is that not yet deter- 
minable? Skulls have long ago divided themselves into long 
ones and round. Will camp and fort and mote not follow 
suit ? The scientific spirit, ever praiseworthy, often irritates. 
Man craves for the definite : talk not to him of problems, it is 
solutions he wants. Hence the mass of human error and 
superstition; but hence also the insatiate search called science, 
and the superb aggregate of attained knowledge. Opinions 
ultimately untenable many times stand midway across to 
truth, and much is to be forgiven to an investigator if his 
desire to supply a stepping-stone proves a delusive hope. 
Great, indeed, is his merit whose stepping-stone is well and 
truly laid, enabling others after him to pass and repass with 
grateful and secure foothold, whether journeying to his con- 
clusions: or to others of their own. 
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IL— The Motes. 

Dr. Cbristison's observations on the Motes may here be set 
forth succiootly — subject to question, correction, and criticisms 
meantime postponed. Defining a mote as a moated mound he 
begins by saying that ' motes were the fortresses of £ngland 
during the Saxon period.' According to De Caumont they 
were the castles of France from the tenth century. The 
Bayeux tapestry has a capital representation of one, and there 
are other citations, none earlier than the eleventh century. 
Mr. G. T. Clark's great book on Mediceval Afilitary Architecture 
is referred to as showing that the motes in England are pre- 
cisely the same as those on the continent, and that they were 
known to the early English as hurhs. Dr. Christison, however, 
points out that though the burh of England was the continen- 
tal motte^ the term was not restricted to this class of fortresa 
The distribution of the English motes is examined. They are 
said to be pretty equally scattered over the country, except in 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmorland, where Mr. 
Clark noted only four. In the counties bordering on Wales 
there are forty-three, besides eighteen or more in Wales itself. 
An authority of last century said that in Ireland they were 
commonest along the English pale. 

In Scotland Dr. Christian finds no less than 150 motes 
marked on the Ordnance survey. Historical authorities, 
misled, he contends, by the similarity of names, were apt to 
confound motes and moothills or meeting places, attributing 
an unjustified importance to the latter. He discovered only 
three established instances of mounds so used. Of the truly 
military character of the motes he has no doubt The number 
still extant and tentatively sanctioned as genuine by Dr. 
Christison^ amounts to sixty-nine probable and seventy-two 
possible. 

The distribution of these 141 mounds of mystery is very 
unequal. Thickly spread in eastern Galloway, numerous in 
central Duncifriesshire, frequent in Wigtownshire and Ayrshire, 
sparse in Clydesdale, rare in the rest of Scotland — so they 
stand on Dr. Christison's map, so they are summed up in his 
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text He finds bat five possibly existing motes in the eastern 
and central lowlands, with charter hints of about as many 
more : a noteworthy scarcity, he remarks, * for the most Saxon 
part of Scotland.' In the Highlands there are no motes what- 
ever, and over all Scotland north of the Forth only nine pass 
Dr. Christison's canon of probable or possible. In size the 
motes are reported to compare well with those of Elngland 
and France — ^from 60 ft. to 120 ft being given as the ordinary 
diameter in England, 20 ft to 150 ft in France, 50 ft to 
250 ft. in Scotland. In Scotland, for the most part, the mote 
stands within its own ditch only, and without clear vestiges 
of a moated base court. 

' History being altogether silent as to the Scottish motes,' 
says our learned guide, there is little to assist us in determin- 
ing when they flourished. Whilst willing to believe that they 
might have been borne in on some early wave of Saxon 
conquest or immigration, hd is alive to the difficulties of such 
a theory, and notes its failure to account satisfactorily for the 
superabundance of these structures in Galloway. The period, 
he says, when the motes flourished on the continent and in 
England was for some centuries before the Norman conquest. 
On one page we find him thinking it a tolerably safe conclusion 
that in Scotland, as in England, the motes were the immediate 
predecessors of the castles of masonry introduced by the Nor- 
mana On another he speaks of the forts of the Lowlands 
being superseded by the Saxon motes. The Danes, strangely 
enough, are never mentioned by him as claimants, but without 
them to multiply confusion the latitude of six centuries be- 
tween Saxon and Norman is as ample as it is indefinite. 
There is no stepping-stone from doubt U) certainty here. 

It is time to ask if the general hintorical preliminaries are 
correct, if the Scottish material has yielded ito all of evidence, 
if Dr. Christison's avoidance of the seductive paths of supposi- 
tion has not betrayed him into msriow$ forgetfulness of Koottisb 
record, and if we are still d^/t/m^A to rje^^ience or vagueness 
so utter ? Will the facts, uffW b/^pe^l high like promiscuous 
faggots in the beacon cresset, fi^d kindle Vp illufnine the past? 
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IIL — English and other Motes. 

It IB never safe in early Scottish biatory to neglect the 
English evidence. Sometimes in tnm English conclanona 
are inHtture when Scotland baa been forgotten. So, I believe, 
here. .Mr. Clark's studies — ingenious, copious, and admirable 
voluiiieH, packed as they are with laboriously gathered lore 
■which earned him the honourable sobriquet of 'Castle' Clark 
— bare in these later days been proved seriously at fault. 
That he was fairly read iu Eoglisb chronicle aod record, that 
be had travelled and observed wherever English castles were 
to be seen, that his descriptions were faithful, competent, and 
informiug — all did not avail to save him from one far-reaching 
error iti all that concerns the eleventh and early twelilh cen- 
turies, that, namely, of confounding 'castle' with 'tower.' 
So ho I'Munded Normau keeps ia some cases a century be- 
fore thcit- time. He had not detected that a castle of that age 
was usijcilly a fortified enceinte, that it was often a mere 
earthwork and palisade, and that it did not at all imply a 
tower of stone.* Thus, although we know that Robert, 
William the Conqueror's unluckieBt son, hnilt in 1080 the 
' New Castle ' upon Tyne, it was not till 1172-74 that there 
arose the tower {turns) still dominating the active Northum- 
biian city. And though William Rufus set up the ' castle ' of 
Carlisle in 1092, it was our David I. living and dying, and in 
a maniior having his capital residence there, who built the 
keep.t Antiquaries are by instinct no wiser than their neigh- 
bours. When in doubt presume antiquity — that is the maxim. 
The Tower of London attributed to Julias Caesar is a crude 
popular instance. Castles, churches, manuscripts, ioetitutdons 
— always the chances are many that a date too high will be 



Long ago, it was observed of the castles mentioned in 
Ciimesday Book that they were almost all distingnisbed by a 

* See Mr. J. H. Round's Qeoffrey de MaridwiMe, Appendix O, on the 
distinction between ' tower' and 'caatle.' The proposition had beenftl- 
ivadj atati'd in the Quarterly Review for 1891. 
e A'utes and Queria, 8th BarieB, viii. 321. 
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mound and keep. Oat of forty-nine, one only, that of Arandel, 
was noticed as existing in the time of Edward the CSonfessor, 
eight were erected by the Conqneror himself, and eleven by 
bis sabjects^ whilst eleven others were expressly or by inference 
new in 1086. There was room for mnch building by that time 
from William's coming in 1066 into England, the mastery 
over which Ordericus Yitalis states* was gained the more 
easily because * those fortifications which the French call 
castles had been of the fewest in the English provinces." 
Modem scrutiny has with sound reason distinguished the 
mound from the keep and inferred that the former, the mote 
— usually either left in the outworks or used as the base of a 
shell-keep encircling it — ^was antecedent to the castle-tower 
of stone. Otherwise, a mote in a castle would be an unin- 
telligible excrescence. The fact that when the Conqueror died, 
the unique Tower of London itself was still to finish, and that 
it set a fashion far too costly and difficult to follow, however 
humbly, for a long time later, demonstrates that the original 
' castles' of the Norman settlers could have been in general no 
better than those which the Conqueror himself usually made of 
earthwork and stockade. The interval between these and the 
keeps which followed was long enough to cover the land from 
the channel to the confines of Scotland, from the east coast to 
the march of Wales, with mounds for which the continental 
designation, motte, only seems to have gained currency in the 
early twelfth century. Mr. Clark (perhaps misled by a 
necessity to account for an earthwork evidently earlier than a 
stone structure which he erroneously supposed to belong to 
the first Norman decades) not content with the Norman date 
of Anglo-Norman castles, carried back the mounds t to a pre- 



* Munitiones (quas castella Galli nuncupant) Angliois provinoiii pauoii- 
simae fuerant. See Freeman's Norman Oonqiiestf vol ii., Appendix, p. 

eo5. 

t Instance Newcastle. It had a mote styled ' mota * in early document 
and shewn as a ' mount ' on relatively recent plans. The true inference is, 
of course, that it was the mound of Robert's earthwork in 1080, superseded 
by the tower of 1172-4. Mr. Olark had to presuppose a castle before 1080 
on the same site. 
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CoDqneet age, and dabbed them burlu, SometimeB he per- 
suaded himself that there must have been a monnd, as at 
Taunton, although himself compelled to own that no such 
mound was traceable either in record or from tradition. He 
noticed, too, that these mounds were usually near the parish 
churches, and that many of them were the capita or chief 
messuages of great Norman estates, jet still he bore them 
back to Anglo-Saxon origins. Others have examined, where 
he assumed; and the result — not directly drawn it is true, but 
none the less inevitably to be deduced — ^from a great and far 
from unfriendly scrutiny is to leave the whole argument, for 
identifyiDg the mounds generally as old English burhs^ in 
indubitably evil case. In the Quarterly Review for 1894, a 
keen and powerful historical critic, since constructively re- 
vealed as the author of Geoffrey de Mandeville, not only 
discredits the secureness of identification of many of the 
burhe mentioned in the A. S. Chronicle with mounds still 
existing or known to have existed, but breaks down entirely 
the case for the mound as the leading: and typical feature of 
English burha before the Danish invasions, and rejects the 
proof for the very early origin of all the fortified mounds. It 
seems clear that the Anglo-Saxon was not to the manner 
born ; he learned to build mounds — if he built many of them 
at all — from the invading Dane. It may be conceded that 
under the Danish terror, the English burh in some cases in- 
eluded a mound which in a few instances yet reqiains, but 
that generically the English burh was a mound, and the 
mound the mark of Anglo-Saxon dominance, is not maintain- 
able. Positive proof exists that some of the motes were 
erected in and after the reign of William the Conqueror ; on 
the other side, there is no positive proof that the mote was 
the same structure as the burh. Then what of all the 
adulterine and rebellious * castles ' which rose in the days of 
King Stephen — structures such perhaps as the double-trenched 
mound at Mappershail,* besieged by him in 1137 ? * We 
hold it proved,' says the brilliant reviewer, * that these fortified 

* Qtsta Stephani (BoUb Series) pp. xxv., 31. 
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mottes were at least in aome cases erected in the Conqueror's 
days : and if this is proved of some it becomes probable of 
many. Indeed, so far as what we may term private castles 
are concerned, there is actually a presumption in favour of 
this late origin.' It was only his reluctance to differ from so 
great an authority as Mr. Clark, he said, that led him to 
countenance for any large number of the mounds an Anglo- 
Saxon date. 

Emancipating ourselves from any such restraint of reluctance^ 
let us glance at the words burh and matte. In the old English 
term burh^ the sense of ^ fortification ' is almost inextricable 
from that of Hown.' Its general signification was a fortified 
enclosure of dwellinga Beda (Hist, iii ch. 19) in one sentence 
equated castrum, urbs, and burg, as elsewhere (iv. 5 ; v. 24) he 
did with castellum, civitas, and caestir. In 963 the minster of 
Medeshamstede came to be called ^Burch' (afterwards Peter- 
borough) according to the Chronicle, because a wall was built 
round it. The time had not yet come to distinguish between 
town and fortress. Even in old French we can see — from 
JoinviUe's telling how in 1253 Louis IX. proceeded to fortify 
*un nuef bourc'* around the old castle at Jaffa, and carried a 
hod himself at the trenches — that a ^ bourc' was still a ditch- 
encircled area, not a mound. In England there is no old 
description of Anglo-Saxon fortificntion, except, perhaps*, 
Asser's brief apologetic reference to wails of the native manner 
in 878 — mcenia nostra more erecta eolummodo. Nor are the 
Danish works in Britain described with any greater fuhiess. 
We have, however, two or three important allusions in Con- 
tinental chronicle. There is mention of the Northmen sitting 
secure in the fortification made after their manner with stakes. 
The same encampment — on a bend of the river Dyle — ^is else- 
where spoken of as made of wood and a mound of earth in the 
usual manner, t Mr. Oman is to all appearance correct in 

* Maintenant te prist li roys a fermer an nnef bourc tout entoar le yieil 
chastiao. 

t Soepibos more eomm monitione ooepta aecnri consederont. Annala of 
Folda (cited in Monumenta Historiea BrUtanica, L p, 363. Ligno et 
terrae congerie more solito ae oommoniont. BeginO| year $91. SeeOioan'a 
Art of War, iL 98. 
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thinking that the mound in this case was a rampart making a 
segment of the river's cnrve. Rollo's vikings in Normandy 
made themselves, sajs Dudo, * a fort and barrier, like a oastle, 
fortifyiog themselves round about bj a mound of tom-up 
earth, leaving a space of very great width for a gateway. 
The latter feature was by way of stratagem : the Northmen 
hid themselves under their shields in the flat part of the camp 
(per planieiem castri)^ thereby betraying the Franks into an 
ambush and defeating them. The phrase Mike a castle' 
sharply raises the issue what a castle was like; and the 
answer is so far forthcoming in the narrative of an exploit of 
Rollo, whose company, in straits for a fortification, killed the 
cattle they had driven off as plunder, half-stripped off their 
hides, and ' made a castle around themselves ' with a gruesome 
rampart of bloody carca8e8.t Here, again, there is no indica- 
tion, but the contrary, of a mound ; and the same deduction 
might be drawn from Regino, chronicling, under the year 881, 
these vikings' palisade of vast size and wondrous work which 
furnished them with a secure retreat t 

Giraldus Cambrensis mentions that the Danes Mncastellated ' 
Ireland in proper places, whence, he says, the endless trenches, 
very deep and round, and for the most part triple, also walled 
castles, still entire, but empty and deserted, for, be adds, the 
Irish people care not for castles. § 

Allusion to the successive ring ditches needs close scrutiny. 
In Gerald's time, as in our own, there was room for two 



* In modo castri, munientes Be per girum avulsae terrae ag^ere. Dudo 
(Patrologia, vol. cxli. p. 640), also William of Jumibgea, ii. ch. 10. 

t Ex cadaveribus ipsis castrum circa se fecerunt. Dudo (Patrologiaf 
vol. cxli. p. 647), Compare Wace's Boman de Bou, i. line 1028 ; William 
of Jumi^ges, ii. ch. 16. 

X Quia palatium ingentis magnitndinis mirique operis hostibus tutissimum 
praebebat receptaculum. Regino, year 881. 

§ Unde et fossata infinita alta nimis, rotunda qnoque ac pleraque tri- 
plicia : castella etiam murata et adhuc iutegra vacua tamen et deserta ex 
reliquiis illis et antiquitatis veatigiis hie usque in hodiemum multa 
reperiea. Hibemiens enim populus castella non curat. Topog* HibemitEf 
iii. ch. 37. 
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opiDioDS. The iDevitable conflict of thought between Irishmen 
and EDgh'shmen was already an old old story. Native authorities 
held that these entrenchments were the camps of Thorgisl of 
Norway, who overthrew Ireland. The English maintained 
that they were those of Gurmund or Gudrun. A third school 
argued that Thorgisl and Gurmund were but variant names 
for one man. All parties were at one in the twelfth century, 
according to Gerald, that these forts with triple ring ditches 
-7-no mounds specifically mentioned — were the Northmen's 
work. 

Early chronicle must be admitted generally inconclusive: 
the stress rests almost always on a wide entrenched circuit, a 
great palisade, an earthwork per gyrum^ not on a central or 
dominating mound. St. Odo, abbot of Cluny, who died in 
942, describes,* it is true, a Northman leader as 'building 
mounds/ yet that is, though suggestive, a vague expression. 
The most explicit utterance known to me is that of the writer 
of the Northmen's annals for the year 888, who says, ' they 
heaped together a mound' for the siege of a city, t 

On the whole, the circumstantial inferences from the mounds 
themselves are not materially clarified by the divergences of 
early contemporary history ; and the tradition of Danes' castles 
in England, Danish camps in Scotland, and Danish motes in 
Ireland is equally mixed and indecisive. There are not far 
short of 500 motes known in Great Britain. Double that 
number will be no surprise when the lists are complete, com- 
prehending the structures and the allusions to others now no 
longer to be found. Of the 500 it is easier to understand why 
over 50 should be on and within the border of Wales, than to 
explain how 107 are on and within the borders of Galloway. 
The word castellum as used in the early Norman period must 
be looked at again with the penetrating search-light of Mr. 
Roundf and its distinction from a stone tower or keep clearly 
held in view. We shall thus the better follow the policy of 
* incastellation ' which marked — nay, which in a sense was — 

* Aggeres efciam strait. Bouquet, vi. 318. 

t Aggerem comportant ad capiendam urbem. Bouquet, viii. 96. 
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the Norman Conquest in England, in Wales, in Ireland, and in 
Scotland too. 

Fitly enough, it began with the earth-work raised by 
Duke William before the battle of HastiDgs — a palisaded 
mound shewn on the Bayeux tapestry, which like the 
chronicles calls it a caatellum. Need one go further to prove 
that a ' castle ' of that day may be takeu as typically including 
a turret-crowned mound ? It was the same on the Continent, 
where the motes were a well-established institution. In 
William's childhood rebellious nobles raised them (aggerea) for 
strongholds.* There is a fine story of Puiset Castle, which 
Louis VI. took in 1111, and again in 1112. It consisted of a 
simple palisade, having for its inner ward a wall probably of 
stone, and within that again a mote defined as an upper tower 
of wood. In the second attack upon it, when held by Count 
Theobald IV., the king artfully turned the count's ancestors 
against their descendant, barring him in by re-fortifying * the 
ancient deserted mote of his forefathers,' within a stone-throw 
of the castle, t 

Now, if the England which William the Conqueror over- 
came had been as well provided with such fortifications as 
Mr. Clark's hypothesis demands, if the record of them had 
been distinct and ample, and if the erections and modifications 
made under the auspices of the Conquest had been small in 
number and importance, there might have been less difficulty 
in following Mr. Clark, despite his unwillingness to concede a 
Norman claim to the moated mounds, and his predilection for 
making them old English burhs. But there is the explicit word 

* * Per loca aggerea erexerunt et tutissimas sibi munitiones construxer- 
unt.' William of Jumifegea, vL ch. i. Compare alao at the aiege of Arques 
how William 'erectia aggeribus ad radicem montia caatrum atabilivit.' 
vi., ch. 7. 

+ Suger, Vie de Louis le Gros (ed. Molinier, 1887), pp. 65, 76. The firafc 
reference to the mote ia in theae terma : — ' Cum [Hugo Puteolenaia] intua 
caatellum muro cinctum tuto non aufficeret preaidio in mota acilicet turre 
lignea auperiori ae recipit.' In 1095 William Kufua had uaed the aame 
tactica when he built ' Malvoiain ' at the old gate of Bamborough caatle — 
'Malvoiain,' whoae high Earthen mound atill atanda there, though it 
eacaped the eye of both Mr. Freeman and Mr. Clark. 
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of Orderic; and there is the united testimoDj of many other 
historians, well supported by Domesday Book, that the Con- 
queror surpassed all who had gone before him in building 
castles. When he returned for a while to Normandy in 1067, 
he left behind, according to Simeon of Durham, instructions 
for many castellaper locos firmari. When besieging Here ward, 
in the fens, he made a fort variously styled a 'house of war' 
(domus belli), * wooden towers,' and a 'castle/ while that of 
Hereward appears as a * fort of turf' and a * castle of wood.' 
Nor may the Domesday Book term, a ' defensible house ' — 
applied occasionally to the seat of a Norman settler after the 
Conquest — be prudently excluded from enumeration. At 
Rayleigh, as Mr. Clark's critic points out, whilst Domesday 
Book tells how Sweyn in his manor made his ' castle ' {casteU 
lum\ the archasologist of to-day sees a typical moated mound. 
Under the Conqueror Wales, as well as England, felt the 
Norman power. Montgomery Castle, known to have been an 
earthwork, marks a stage in that policy of 'numberless castella* 
by which, as the author of the Gesta Stephani informs us, the 
effective subjugation of Wales was begun. When the Con- 
queror died, English nobles disaffected towards William Rufus 
took at once to making moated fortresses, while the Welsh 
' broke ' the Norman ' castles,' killed their Norman and English 
occupants in 1094, and in 1095 destroyed Montgomery Castle 
itself. Yet Mr. Clark could, without misgiving, claim the 
moated mounds of Powysland — which Montgomery overlooks — 
as English, and of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, 
although he knew* that they were in 1225 called motes 
(motas). Did anybody, but himself ever call thena burhs f 
Perhaps he was not aware that Henry L, who reared so many 
fortresses, was credited by a Norman biographer, William of 
Jumieges (vii., ch. 31), with having kept the Welsh down by 
fortifications, constructed, in spite of their opposition, through 
all their land. 

* Mr. Clark quotes (vol. I., 105) a Close Roll order of Henry III. on 
30fch May, 1225, to all ' qui motas habent in valle de Muntgumery quod 
sine dilatione motas suas bonis bretaschiia firmari fadant ad securitatem 
et defensionem suam et parcium illarum.' 
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The teemiDg evidence for Norman motes overflows into 
Ireland. There» as in Wales, earthwork castle-making was 
the Anglo-Norman policy. Strongbow sailed for Waterford 
in 1169. The Pipe Rolls for the year 1170-71 debit against 
Henry II. the costs of * two wooden castles to be sent into 
Ireland.* Giraldus mentions repeatedly forts made of wattle 
and* turf' (cespite): and what the latter expression exactly 
means requires little further comment than Maurice Regan's 
notice, in the Song of Dermot^ of the building, besieging, 
burning, and demolition of a ' mot* The land, he tells us, was 
planted with such — with chastels^ dungonsj and fermetea. One 
of these chastels was attacked by the Irish, who came to cast 
down the dongun : they burnt the house (^mei/sun)^ and the mot 
they levelled with the ground. This comprehensive description 
contains all we need. The mote crowned by a wooden house 
is a donjon, a term in the twelfth century synonymous with 
mote, and still living in that sense, as at Canterbury, where the 
Danejohn, a high and conical mound, carries back the memory 
and imagination so far. It is a word of Latin derivation and 
Norman introduction, and we shall find it not unknown as 
applied to the moated mounds of the North. 

The etymological side of history is of extreme moment. 
Things record themselves in words which often far outlive 
them ; for words are extremely hard to kill.. Now, Mr. Clark's 
whole contention about the burhs is permeated by one great 
proposition, and some of bis judgments must stand or fall 
by it, viz., that mota is just the Latin for old English burh. 
Whether he was alive or not to the awkward absence of clear 
glossarial authority for the precise significance of the Old 
English word, certain it is that he leaves the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle to bear its own witness — which, as everybody 
knows, blends inextricably, as Beda did, the fortress and the 
borough. Here the passage points to a stronghold ; there to a 
fortified town. No warrant exists in early literature to trans- 
late burh* by * moated mound.' And, equally, there is an 

* ProL Maitland {Domesday Book mid Beyond, p. 183) appears to regard 
the enclosing palisade or entrenchment as the definitive fact. 
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entire lack of contemporary equations of mota with hurh, 
* After the Conquest ' said Mr. Clark, * the English term burh 
seems to have given place to the Latin mota, at least in public 
records.' The imagination works strange feats of historical 
logic. Even if the burh was a moated mound, it did not follow 
that a mota was a burh : the former is a Norman name, and 
the inference of Norman or post-Norman origin of a structure 
truly so named is, to say the least of it, a singularly powerful 
presumption. Besides, the cardinal failure of the whole case 
is that not one item of contemporary historic authority has yet 
been put forward that mota in public records was ever applied 
as a synonym to a burh. Is it conceivable that a term like 
burh, if meaning moated mound, could have been so utterly 
lost at the Conquest, and that a foreign word should have dis- 
placed it so completely ? The moment it is suggested for the 
motes proper, that for England at large — some exceptions 
apart — the thing was as new as the word, all difficulty vanishes, 
and with it vanishes also from the old English landscape a 
formidable percentage of the burhs, which the colour of Mr. 
Clark's spectacles enabled him to see in mounds far more 
likely to have been the work of Norman hands.* 

IV. — The Motes in Scottish History. 

The final task remains — to apply the sum of previous con- 
siderations to the analysis of the motes in our own country. 
Were they Norse, we should have to expect them in strongest 
numbers in the North-east of Scotland. Were they Saxon, the 
Eastern Lowlands — Bernicia — should chiefly furnish them. 
And if Norman, the track of Auglo-Norraan settlement 
must bear their impress. Their absence all but absolute from 
the northmost counties may cancel the Norse claim at once. 
Their prevalence in Celtic Galloway aud Carrick may subject 
the Anglo-rSaxon pretension to grave preliminary doubt. 

* Why, asks Mr. Clark's critic, is the castle in many cases not within 
but outside the city walls ? May I suggest that a Norman lord for his 
own security might well prefer the outside ? 
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Obviously no explanation is worth offering which does not 
acconut for both phenomena. 

King David I., that ** most urbane King of the Scots," son of 
an English mother, and brother-in-law of the third Norman 
king of England, was bj far the most potent Anglo-Norman 
influence in Scotland. The movement of settlers from the 
south had set in before his time as king, but to him it owed its 
chief force and its Norman character. How much of our Scot- 
tish feudalism is due to that movement will probably be better 
seen when the motes are completely within our ken. Let us 
follow a few of the 12th century Norman settlementa Most 
famous of them all was that of Brus, the lordship of Annan- 
dale, a great fief held for the typical standard English service 
of ten knights. At Annan there is a mote known last century 
and still known as Bruce's Moat. The early Brus family had 
a hall at Annan and held a court there, as no doubt a head, if 
not most probably the head, of their fief. They had demesne 
lands at Mofiat ; and at Mofiat too there is a mote. A witness 
to some of David's charters was Colban, who settled in Upper 
Lanarkshire, his neighbours including Baldwin, perhaps a 
Fleming, and Robert the son of Lambin. Colban's settlement, 
first called Colbanton, is now Covington, Robert's at Roberton, 
Baldwin's at Biggar. At each place there is a mote. Another 
was Maocus, son of Unwin, whose home became Maccusweil 
or Maxwell in Roxburghshira A mote is there too. At Crom- 
arty a Norman family of Mowat or de Monte Alto settled early. 
A mote was there likewise. A Norman Durand gave the name 
to Kirkpatrick Durham in Galloway, and the memory, if not 
more, of a mote remains. Signatories to the Ragman Roll 
from Galloway and Dumfries were barons or tenants in chief 
from Logan, Compstone, Gelston, Cardoness, Johnstone ; an- 
cient baronies there were Toskerton, Drr, Drumlanrig, Tibbers, 
Glencairn, Tinwald, Applegarth ; early fiefs were Borgue and 
Button : and motes mark in each case a messuage, usually the 
chief. And so on. In Scotland, the baronies are often not 
heard of till the 14tb and 15th centuries, yet the presumption 
is in general against recent creation and favourable to the 
belief that any early extensive military fief was in the thir- 
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teenth century a barony. A barony even of the sixteenth 
century almost invariably denotes an old^ a very old| feudal 
residence. To this we must look for light on the motes \ it ts 
the baronial torch that sets the beacon aglow. 

The following list, with annotations (in some items tentative)| 
embraces a substantial selection of the motes and cognate 
castle-mouods. Of these, not a few still exist, and have boeti 
found conform to Dr. Christison's canon of acceptance — whiubj 
however, is historically uusouud, as it excludes* a good many of 
the oldest and securest examples, whilst allowing others much 
less characteristic and admissible to pass. Otily considerations 
of space prevent the present typical catalogue being extended* 
It will suffice, as it is, to place on a firm footing the oonolusion 
that normally a mote was, if not in all eases a baronial messil^ 
age, at any rate a feudal residence, originating probably as the 
defensible house of a vassal holding an ancient military fief« 
It suggests, when in conjunction with attendant circtimst^inces^ 
that while an origin before the twelfth century is out of the 
question, the erection of a mote at any time before the middle 
or end of the following centary was likely enongb^ and a AaUf 
still later in a good many instances clearly within ibe t^ik(yn* 
iDg. The proximity of these motes to the toeflj^ral i/fW^n 
which superseded them, is scarcely less marked IWj* ih^t 
feudal relation. 

MoiK. Old Dciciti M r^y w«n» 






'Bse^Lamdy. hadL Xoas eaatei, I^)T« Siar.-ui^ <)f ^'Unl'U^ 



* Im sau^xBsam. fmni c^ * pr.ibaHle ' <saiM^ry if -lie >fote if rdvmek, for 
damgifty. » (SoncioiKve. The merhc^ ai incfm^yextin^ -ilie Tnn^es\ in » mtio 
iPit&aiic a. luC of t^eir aitoatinns in zhe tser^, ig 7**rjr TTing to *he i^^Aent «if 
Ifittaih^eetwiia wi^ies *x\ ^ttxiow .vherB t^^iey ?u^ in iwier *:o ind f1i«t th«y 
WBBB;. I^ is geansriy neeeassHry :» advert :a5^ Or. Chnadfloii's ratal f^loT^ 
to msagmeii die int^^si fendai csumectimu 
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Mote. 
Beaafort, 

Nairit, Moray, 

AND Bavff. 
Golford, 

Abkrdekk. 
Canzie, Forgue, 



Aochterless, 
Invernochty, 
King Edward, 

Kincardine. 
Cowie, 

fiordland. Kin- 
cardine, 

Forfar. 
Melgund, 

Aberlemno, 
Attldbar, 

Aberlemno, 
Idvies, 
Oardyne, 

Fife. 
Capar, 



Old Description where 

KNOWN, Dated. Connexion. 

fMontoattri, 1511, Lordahip. 'Ingleatown' oob- 

neoted. 



Mens viridia, 1490, 



Lordship, 
jaoent. 



'Bordland* ad' 



Parvus mona nnncopatus Crown holdins;, of which the 

the Greyne hill prope Oreynehill was evidently the 

ly New Haw, 1531, head. 

* Moathead, Barony. 

t Doone, Barony. 

Mons castri, 1509, Barony. 



Mons castri, 1450, 
Viridis mons, 1444, 



*Law, 
*Law, 



Burgh and barony. A ' jurisdic- 
tion* attaching to this mound. 

Barony of Kincardine. Courts 
held here. 



Barony. 

Barony of North Melgund. 

Barony. 
Barony. 



Crail, 

Kinross. 
Cleish, 

Perth. 
Scone, 



Errol, 



Kinrossie, 



t Mons placiti, 1497 ; Royal Castle, county and burgh. 

Mote Hill ; also a 

second, 'Blast' Mote 

Hill. 
Lie Moitt olim castrum, Royal Castle, constabulary and 

1583, burgh. 



Le Mot, 1471, 



Chief messuage [cJiemya 1505) of 
Barony. 'Bordland' adjacent. 



tMons placiti, Monticu- Capital of Scotland. 

lum regiae sedis, 

1387 ; MutehiU, 1607, 
t Fortalicium lie Moit, Barony. 

1546; Moot, 1652; 

Law Knoll, 
Lie Moit Newhall of Kin- Demesne of barony of Collace. 

rossynuncupat. 1546; 

Mut, 1681, 
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Mote. 

Stirling. 
Dunipace, 

Seabeg, 

Lanark. 
Drumaargard, 

Cambu3lang, 
Hamilton Park, 



Mossmennyng, 

Covington, 

Roberton, 

Biggar^^ 

Carnwath, 

Peebles. 
Kilbucho, 
Romanno, 

Darnhall, 



LOTHIANS. 

Lochorworth, 

Berwick. 
Castle Law, near 
Coldstream, 

Roxburgh. 
Lowsilaw, 

Hawick, 
Maxwell, 
Ox nam, 
Edgeratoun, 

Dumfries. 
Annan, 



Applegarth, 

Lochwood, 

Hutton, 



Old Description where 
KNOWN, Dated. 

CoarthiU, 1510, 

Lie Mot, 1542, 

Circular mount. Old 
Stat. Acct., V. 264. 
t Motehill, 

The Mot, 1493, 

» 

* Moit, 1608, 

* 

♦ Lie Moit, 1599, 



Connexion, 



Moitt or Maynis, 1630, 
[Ordnance Maps], 

[Ordnance Maps], 



t Le Mote, 1430, 



Le Knoll sive le Mote, 

1491, 
*Le Moit, 1511, 

+ MotehUl, 

« 

The Moit, 1686, 



Chief messuage of barony of 

Herbertshire. 
Lordship. Sasine given at this 

mound. 



Barony. 

Chief messuage of barony of 
Cadzow( Hamilton MSS., [Hist. 
MSS. Com.] pp. 9, 16). 

Barony of Lesmahagow. 

Barony. 

Barony. 

Barony. 

Barony. Legal procedure at 
this mound. 

Barony. 

Barony of Philip of Evermele 

before 1164. 
Head of Black Barony. Part of 

Eddleston, a settlement of De 

Morville. 

Barony. Site of Borth wick Castle. 



Barony of Derchester. 



Barony of Lowsilaw or Haldane. 

Mote on demesne. 
Barony. Demesne adjacent. 
Barony. 
Barony. 
Barony. 



+ Mott, 1582 ; Bruce's Head of lordship of Annandale. 

Moat, Castellum, aula and curia of 

Brus. 

* Barony. 

* Mount, Barony of Johnstone. 

* Perhaps * fortalicium,' Early fief or *tenementum.* Bore- 

1540, land (< Bordland, ' 1492) adjacent. 
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MOR. 


Old DEScRipnoir whirs 




KNOWN, Datkd. 


CovNizioir. 


Momit» • 


* lie Mote, 1542, 


Barony. Demeene and Frenohland 
adjacent. 


DamfriM* 


t Mont or Moat (18th cent )(7(ute2/um and head of oo«nty. 


CMtledyket, 


t Vetns castellariam, 


Earlier castellam of Damfriei. 




1187; Mota oastri. 


Demesne adjacent called 




1336, 


' Kyngeaholm ' in 1336. 


Garlaverock, 


* Bailieknow, 


Barony of Kelwood. 


Tinwald, 


* Le Mote, 1456, 


Barony. Saeine given here. 


Cloaebnrn, 


• 


Barony. 


Tibben, 


t Mona oaatri, 1369 ; Le 


Barony. Courts held here. j[See 




Mote, 1489 ; Mote 


Dmmlanrig MSS., Hist. MSS. 




and castelsted, 1510, 


Com.) 


EcdM, 


Le Conrthill, 1494, 


Barony. 


Ballagan, 


• 


Barony of Dmmlanrig. 


Olencaini, 


« 


Barony. ' Ingleston ' adjacent. 


Durifldeer, 


The caetellhill, 1491, 


Barony. This castlehill carried 
with it the bailiary jarisdiction 
of the barony. (Act Dom. 






Cone. ) ' Ingleston * adjacent. 


SanqubaTy 


»' 


Barony. 



Kirkcudbright. 

Ingleston, "^ * 

Irongray, 

HaU Hill, 

Irongray, , 

Kirkpatrick- 

Durham, 



Buittle castle, f Old place, 

Boreland, Colvend, * 

Ingleston, * 

Kewabbey, 

Urr, • Le Mote, 1480, 

Boreland, Parton, * 

Balmaclellan, * 

Ingliston, Kelton, * 



Car8e> 

Kirkcudbright, 

Trostrie, Tonglan 
Oulcagrie, 

Tongland 






Barony of Irongray. The one mote 
probably the old work to be in- 
ferred from the * Nework * there. 
{BetourSf 1664). Boreland near. 

Barony formerly called Kirkpat* 
rick Durand from early settler 
of that name, whose family 
continued to possess at end of 
13th century. 

Barony latterly of the Balliols. 

Barony of Colvend. 

Barony of Lochkindeloch, after- 
wards called Kewabbey. 

Barony. 

Barony of Parton. 

Barony. 

Barony of Gelston, formerly 
Gevilston, and held by early 
family of that name. *Bord<- 
land,' (1530) adjacent. 

Boreland adjacent. 



Crown tenancies. 
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Mote. Old Dbscription whbrb 

KNOWN, Datkd. Connexion. 

Moatoroft, Gomp- * Barony of Gompstone. ' Ingles* 

atone, Twynholm, ton * adjacent. 

Boreland, Borgue, * Barony of Borgue. 

Roberton, Borgue, * Barony of Kirkandrews. 'Ingles- 

ton ' adjacent. 
Cally, Girthon, * Lordship. 

Boreland, Anwotb, * Barony of Cardoness. 

Bardrochwood, * Lordship. 

Minnigaff, 
Dairy, * Le Mote de Erlestaone, Barony of Earlston or Glenken. 

1480. 
Loch Rinnie, Dairy, * Barony. 



* 
* 



Wigtown. 
Glugston, * 

Kirkcowan, 
Glasserton, 
Mocbmm, 
Innermessan, Inch, * 
Cults, Inch, * [said to be removed] 

Gallahill, Inch, * GallowhUl [probably 

not a tme mote.] 
Balgreggan, * 

Stoneykirk, 
Ardwell or * 

Ghapelrossan, 
Myroch, * 

Kirkmaiden, 

Ayr. 
Dornal, * 



Traboyach, 

Straiton, 
Dalmellington, 
Knockdolian, 

Colmonell, 
Prestwick, 

Alloway, 
Tarbolton, 

Castletown, 



* 
* 



Barony. * Bordland ' (1600) ad* 

jacent. 
Barony. 
Barony. 
Barony. 
Grown tenancy. 
Boreland adjacent. 

Grown tenancy. 'Mains' ad- 
jacent. 
Probably head of barony of 

Toskerton or Ardwell. 
Messuage of barony of Logan. 

Previously a Crown tenancy. 



Barony of Kyle. Very probably 
original site of Kyle castle, a 
mile distant. ' Gonstabill* 
mark ' (1582) adjacent. 

Barony. 

Barony. 
Barony. 



Mutehill, Mitehill^ 1540, Legal head of bailiary of Kyle 

Stewart. Courts held here. 

* Barony. 

* Lb Coorthill* 1512, Barony. Hall on this conrthill 

was chief messuage. 
Le Mote, 1451, Lordship ot Stewarton. The 

Mote reserved as royal messuage. 
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Mon. Old DnoEipnoK whxrx 

KHOWK, Dated. Comrxooir. 

RsiTFftSW. 

Daohall, f Lordship. 

Kilmftlooliii, 
RMiforly» ^CMtlohill, Early fief of Craigendi. Probable 

home of John Knox'a ancestors. 

RememberiDg the histoTy of the wild proviDce of Galloway 
in the twelfth and thirteenth oenturies, one can guess why the 
defensive houses so flourished there. Its semi-independence as 
a species of prinoipate, as well as the ferocity and predatory 
habits of its inhabitants and their hatred of Anglo-Norman 
'influences, made the province peculiarly difficult to control. 
The reigns of David I. and his grandsons saw many settlements 
both on the confines of Galloway and in the no less trouble- 
some district of Moray. Fergus of Galloway was a very rest- 
less vassal, and Galloway certainly remained unsubdued. In 
1160 there was abroad in the land an anti-English spirit 
which in Galloway eventuated in rebellion. Twice Malcolm 
IV. made fruitless invasion : the third time he was successful, 
and Fergus retired into the cloister. His gift of Dunrod, now 
part of Earkcudbright parish, to the canons of Holyrood was 
followed, we know, by the entry of strangers under the king's 
protection, * to settle and dwell in the lands of Dunrod/ where 
the * Roman camp * close beside the old circular churchyard 
may well be suspected theirs. The royal policy was to girdle 
the unruly region with strongholds occupied by Anglo- 
Normans and their followers, at once garrisons and colonists. 
Not great fortresses, one may surmise, form©4 the operative 



strengths were 
for the purpose. 



base, rather is it likely that numerous minor 

made, held by military tenants of fiefs granted 

At least, it is sure that many fortifications ajnd caatella were 

erected to keep down the disturbers. In 1113-74, the men of 

Galloway, under Uchtred and Gilbert, the isons of Fergus, 



* Means that the mote appears on Dr. Ghristison's ma\p as a probable or 
possible mote. | 

t Indicates other cases where the mound still exists. Mratter in second and 
third colnmos is almost wholly taken from OreeU Seal ^egiati er and the Betours, 
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followed the banner of King William the Lion into Englaut)^ 
On his capture, they returned, and seiang their opportunity 
assaulted the intruding foreignera *They dro^e^* aaya «tn 
ancient chronicle preserved in Palgrave*s DocHm^Ht^ tind 
Records (p. 80), * out of Galloway all the bailifiis and guards 
whom the King of Scotland had set over them : they slew all 
the English and French whom they could lay hold of: they 
besieged, took, and destroyed all the fortifications and ea^t^Ua 
which the King of Scotland had made in their land, and slew 
all they found within.' This is evidence definite and absolute 
for some, at least, of the motes of Galloway, and for their 
baronial or military tenure. 

Nor is this all. Ucbtred and Gilbert made overtures at this 
time to Henry II. of England with a view to their throwing 
oflF their Scottish allegiance altogether,, but before the year 
expired dissension arose between the brothers, and Uohtred 
was butchered. King William invaded Galloway in 1175. 
When Gilbert died, in 1185, Roland, son of the murdered 
Uchtred, established himself in the possessions of Gilbert, 
crushed all resistance, and gaining secure hold of the lands, 
made in them, in the words of Benedictus Abbas, • very many 
castella and fortifications.' 

Thus Norman incastellation set its mark. The drastic policy 
pursued in Moray was significant of the period The incorrigibly 
rebellious natives were bodily deported beyond the mountains^ 
and King Malcolm IV. settled in their stead, according to For- 
dun, his own * peculiar and peaceful people ' — who knew, nevf?r- 
theless, how to erect forts. One carious yet powerful touch of 
insight into this, comes from a northern place-name. Vr^ 
Christison mentions the earth-mound in the churchyard near 
Beaufort. What if this ancient meeting-place of the clansmen 
of Lovat was the original Beaufort, the mt/ns eoJiiri z^dyariU^f 
BeufoTt nuncupatus of charter in 1509, and cotuieqoently th<^ 
primitire fortress-bome of the first of the Bimets to whom 
before 1187 William the Lion granted the great hsveryuj tA thfs^ 
Airdf Whether such an identification be feamble or nOf ^rA 
whether that nwms eastri wa« or was not on the prenea^ site of 
Beaufort castle, Benfort as a name eaa searee hapre OiAer 
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meaDiag than one, and that of no ordinary interest Bare in 
Scotland as French names are, this is surely a well-established 
memory of the * goodly strength ' or beu fort which Anglo- 
Norman feudal tenants, with native Scots sometimes ready to 
follow the example, were raising in Scotland under King 
David, King Malcolm, and King William. In 1228, we glean 
from Bower's Scotiehronicon that wooden forts (munitiones 
lignecB) were not uncommon in Moray. 

Specific mention of the motes scarcely occurs in Scotland 
before the fifteenth century. The doctrine of the chief 
messuage, which became of large importance in peerage law, 
made it at times of moment to have on distinct record the 
nomination of what the chief messuage was, often for the im- 
perative function of taking sasine. In many instances the 
caput baronim^ or it may be the court or place for the cere- 
monial entry to possession, is the *moit/ the *mothill,' the 
*auld castell/ the 'auld wark,' the * castellsteid,' the <auld 
castellsteid,' the * courthill/ or in Latin, mons placitiy mens 
viridis^ or mons castri. Different authorities sometimes give 
different names, and thus serve to furnish a gloss of the vary- 
ing terms. The ' mote ' of Crail had once been the * castle : ' 
the Courthill of Tarbolton in 1512 had a hall {aula) upon it : 
the Mot of Cromarty was seemingly, in 1470, the monti man- 
sionis. Legal observance clings to custom, and the termly 
baron court is in the charters frequently appointed to be held 
in the old chief messuage, the deserted ancestral fortalice or 
mote. Admirably exemplified is this in the Forest of Ettrick. 
After Newark, the great fortress of that district, was built, 
early in the fifteeenth century, the * Auld Werk,' a mile or 
further down the Yarrow, remained the place where, for in- 
stance, in 1490 feudal resignation of lands was made to the 
Crown. The Auld Wark itself, at any rate half of it, was 
handed over to the subordinate authorities of the royal forest, 
who exercised an important jurisdiction (Reg, Mag, Sig.y ii., Noa 
1939, 1921. Betoursy Selkirk, 51), and whose courts probably 
sat there. Thus tradition follows the ancient waya In the 
charter-mentions of * mote ' the name is not applied indis- 
criminately : it is not to all seeming used as the mere equiva- 
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lent of castle-mound ; for it adheres to particular mounds ; to 
others it is never applied ; and its period of efflorescence in 
the writs lies between the middle of the fifteenth and the 
middle of the sixteenth centuries. In the former century 
licenses to castellate. as at Borthwick and Cromarty, suggest 
that the mote dwellings were not yet in utter disuse — a pro- 
position which the Courthill Hall at Tarbolton and the New 
Halls at Cunzie and Kiarossie all tend to confirm. The 'halP 
even of a king was long a timber edifice. That of Alex- 
ander III. at Kettins, Forfarshire, built in 1263, had walls of 

* plank ' and roof of ' board/ and was wholly put up by car- 
penters. (Each. Rolls, i. 14). There is thus reason to suspect 
that the dying King Robert the Bruce, in his last sad journey 
in hopeless quest of health, granting a yet unprinted charter 
at * Mayroch in Galwidia,' on 3l8t March, 1329, was spending 
the night in the timber house of a Wigtownshire mote. 

The characteristic of residence was naturally long enduring. 
In early verse mot occurs occasionally, with a significance that 
appears to vacillate between a hillock, a castle, and a great 
house or palace. A term of cognate note is more familiar 
in history and chronicle. The dividing line between *peel' and 

* mote ' will be hard to draw. The former has been shown * to 
be first heard of by name in Scotland at Lochmaben, Dumfries, 
Linlithgow, Selkirk, and Berwick, where 'peels' were made 
by command of Edward L In each case the peel was a 
palisaded enceinte, although at Dumfries (and at Liddell in 
Cumberland) there was a precedent mote, the works of which 
were thus refortified. Dr. Christison in his map of motes 
marks amongst those which he regards as least doubtful one 
at Lochfoot, Lochrutton, near Dumfries. How indispensable 
history is to archaeological observations will be apparent when 
it is pointed out as a confident conclusion from the Rotuli 
ScoticBy that this structure was in 1337 the pelum of Lochrutton, 
occupied by John Marshall, and that the strictness of applica* 
bility to it of the term mote (although a tradition, and not 

— ■ - ~* 

* I may be permitted to refer to Peel, its Meaning and Derivation^ pub- 
lished by G. P. Johnston, Edinburgh. 1894. 
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of mere eavant origin) is open to very considerable doubt 
The valne of the reference, however, is greatest in its absolute 
demonstration of the inference, plain enough otherwise, that 
what Dr. Christison would now term a mote was in the early 
fourteenth century a fortified residence in actual use. 

V. — The Scottish Motes Feudal. 

It was assuredly in his haste that the Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland said that history is alto- 
gether silent as to the Scottish motes. On the contrary, 
history read aright (and Dr. Christison has helped magnifi- 
cently, if indirectly, in deciphering the alphabet) is very 
articulate indeed. Let us recapitulate some things and ex- 
amine others, asking, first of all, what reason there is to 
associate the motes with Anglo-Norman Scotland? 

1. There is the name brought into England after the 
Norman Conquest, and current there in the twelfth century. 
Its synonyms, too, are Norman : mont (as at Lochwood and 
Dumfries) and donjon. The curious may remark that the 
tower of Roxburgh castle in the twelfth century was called 
' Marchmout.* As beautiful a type of a conical moated mound 
as I ever saw is at Gunnerton, Northumberland, and it stands 
in the Dungeon Gill. 

2. Where history has spoken already without need of 
prompting, the motes are found associated with ancient 
baronies founded under David I., and the corollary which 
extends that connection to other early military fiefs, lordships, 
freeholds, and Crown tenancies explains the constant recurrence 
of the motes as baronial messuages all over Scotland. The 
practical universality of this feudal connection makes, in my 
judgment, impossible any serious argument for an earlier date 
than the twelfth century. 

3. These baronial fiefs were part of the organisation of the 
county and the county-castle, and were a very important 
section of the government of early burghs. Burghal juries in 
the thirteenth century were, in known instances, composed 
partly of * baronies,' partly of burgesses. This association 
between baronies and burghs and royal castles, as between 
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baronies and motee^ becomes a great link of proof that the 
mote is inherently a fendal institntion, and, as sach, Anglo- 
Norman. 

4. The Anglo-Norman settlement of Scotland took place in 
the reigns of David L, Malcolm lY. and William the Lion. Its 
object was in some measore direct — a purpose to snbdae the 
rebel Celt Over wide districts it was typified by a change of 
name. Strath Annan, Strath Nith, Strath Qyde passing into 
Annandale, Nithsdale, and Clydesdale. It is impossible to 
overlook the persistent iteration of ton in the names of the 
motea* Covington and Boberton we know as dated and 
certain examples; then the list comprehends at least a dozen 
others. 

5. The mote we have seen occasionally described as ^ chief 
messuaga' A messuage meant orig^ally a residence. There 
might be more messuages than one, and a barony might be 
divided. We find, for instance, at Melg^nd, two baronies and 
two mounds; at Sypland, Kirkcudbright, there was apparently 
at first one Crowo holding ; later, it is spoken of as in twn 
parts ; and at each there is a mote. At Boberton, Clydesdale, 
there are two mounds, which Dr. Christison duly figures in his 
book. In front of the true mote, there is on the escarped 
bank of the river, another mound, most probably the later 
* fortalicium ' alluded to in charter of 1540. Such is often the 
relation between a mote and a castle, explaining the mote 
for instance, at Inchbrakie, in Perthshire. And it must not be 
forgotten that as at Dumfries and Newark, the new site may 
be a considerable distance from the old. 

* Mr. Cadwallader Bates has sbown in his History of XorthumberlaMd 
that the real conquest of that county by the Normans b^an after 1030, 
and that some place-names in ton there come from these settlers. Ganner- 
ton I shoold suppose to be one of them. It was, at any rate, an ancient 
fief, and appears as such in the Testa de NevUL Thus its ' donjon,* and 
the motes of Slsdoo, of Wooler (which last was a waste moia in 1255), and 
of Wark, answer the fendal requirements. The mote of Brsmpton in 
Cumberland probably does the same, and the one at Irthington in the same 
county was presumably the ' curia de Hirthyngton ' referred to, under the 
year 1280, in the Gironide of Lanereost, As to Idddell there is no doubt 
.whaterer that it was the seat of the Stutevilles and the Wakes. 
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6. The larder of the baron and hia suocessorB was maintained 
largely from hia demesne, his home farm, naturally situated 
for convenieQce beside his residenoe. Charter is explicit that 
tlie mote at Mo£fat closely adjoined Brus's demesne, and that 
the motes generally did the same emerges from a most inter- 
esting line of proofs. Bracton, the great English lawyer, 
writing in the middle of the thirteenth century, mentions (foL 
263), that that species of demesne which the lord has for his 
own table is called in English, Bordlandes. This is not a pre* 
Conquest word : it is never found in Anglo-Saxon gloss, and 
has no place in the great Bosworth-Toller dictionary. In 
Scotland, it is a long forgotten term which perhaps never 
entered our records as a descriptive word, which is not to be 
found in Jamieson's Dictionary, and which only survives as a 
place-name, Borland or Borelands, traceable with some fre- 
quency in fifteenth century charter, where — often in instructive 
contrast to Brewland — it is more correctly written Bordlaud. 
A glance over the list of motes above inserted, will shew how 
often they are in proximity to places of this name. The 
phenomenon occurs in the counties of Inverness, Nairn, Kin- 
cardine, Fife, Kirkcudbright, and Wigtown, 

7. In Annandale of the thirteenth century, Engleis and 
Franceis were already inherited surnames. Close to the mote 
at Moffat is Frenchland, carved out of Brus's demesne. 
Analogous is Ingliston, so oddly found in conjunction with 
the mounds at Beaufort in Inverness, at Glencairn in Dum- 
fries, and at Irongray, Newabbey, Twynholm, and Roberton, in 
Galloway. Geography thus betrays how the southern colonist, 
whether the lord of Norman blood — swiftly naturalising him- 
self as an Englishman in spite of his own prejudices — or the 
servant or soldier in his train, more truly English than he, was 
in the middle and close of the twelfth century marked off 
from the indigenous people amongst whom he came, and 
whom, not infrequently, he displaced. 

All these conditions limit in effect the possible period of 
origin to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The Norman 
mote has as its accompaniment the English bordland and the 
English ton^ a combination essentially Anglo-Norman, and 
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bearing its date on its face — ^that time of transition when those 

* peculiar and peaceful * Englishmen were building their forts 
in Moray and elsewhere, sometimes christening them in 
French, There is no body of connection with any Celtic 
organization. Standing almost alone as a connecting medium 
is the historic Moothill at Scone, where before the twelfth 
century history places the royal residence and city, the hill of 
belief and the stone of destiny, and where considerably later 
a legal conception, not possible otherwise than through Anglo- 
Norman introduction, locates the chief messuage or lieu royal^ 
and dignifies the Moothill as the juridical head of Scotland. 
The Pict and Scot, I believe, have never been considered serious 
claimants to the motes ; and the Briton was dispossessed forever 
by Mr. Clark. The Scottish motes are of the type which Mr. 
Clark's critic designated private, and the proofs that in Scotland 
they are feudal — not Saxon and not Danish — appear fairly com- 
plete. Considered as part of the feudal organisation the mote re- 
sponds to all the conditiona One cannot look upon it without 
a conscious breath of the atmosphere of danger which made a 

* house of war' a necessity for peace. Memories cluster scarce 
less thickly about its slopes than the blades of grass which 
made it green and picturesque in the charters of long ago. 
Here we have presented to us the baron's home and the 
head of his fief, which in its turn had for its head the 
county castle or mote, and owed a quota of service in the 
form of castle-guard. Its residential use persisted probably 
much longer than has been supposed. As chief messuage it 
was the baron-court. When as a residence it came to be 
superseded or disused (not in many instances perhaps, before 
the end of the fourteenth century, and very likely in a few 
cases not before the sixteenth), it did not therefore die out of 
public life and memory, for its judicial associations and cus- 
tomary jurisdiction were — owing to the deep-seated conserva- 
tism of mankind — not of a nature to admit of easy transfer of 
site. If charters are history, ' the imputation of taking for 
granted that ancient justiciary meetings were on moothills ' 
which Dr. Christison casts on historical authorities, is one that 
historical authority can well aflford to sustain. Instances of 
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raota and cutlehill as from of old a judicial fomm can bfi 
cited almoBt by the scoret That moothill is just mote-hill is 
once at least palpable — at Cromarty, where ' le Mote ' of 1470 
becomes * the Mothill ' ia the Retourt of 1599. Thus, rightly 
comprehended the motes so far from being without hiatory are 
Biiperbly liiatorical. Apart from their probably active share ia 
t)ie war8 of Moray and Galloway, they hare a far more im- 
])i>rtaiit pluca ia the yet unoolIeQted story of Scottish iuatitu- 
tii>ii«, binding together iu a loug sequence the Aoglo-NormaQ 
onquest and its macbioery of military fiefa, the origiuH of 
I'l-udaliam and of county aud burgbal iDstitutions, and the 
dov-elopment of that system of baronial law which served 
Scotland fnr flo much of its justice, until in 1748 that unin- 
tentional reformer, Prince Charlie, broke the tradition, and was 
the ocL-asioii of ending not only feudal jurisdiction but the 
ward-tenure out of which it sprang. 

Geo. Neilsost. 



Art. IL— weaver BIRDS. 

WITH iill our knowledge of political economy, of sociology^ 
of evolution, we human kind have much to learn from the 
birds wliicli fly in the air — birds which follow Mother Nature's 
clear and emphatic instructions, which watch, observe, and obey 
the simple rules of living. Who knows so well the art of living, 
the science of happiness, and the wisdom of a light heart, as a 
bird'? lis day is one live-long symphony of joy, a lyric of 
melody, with a soft lullaby refrain when the nest is full. It 
rises early, after short hours of light sleeping, with dreams of 
fairy meadows and ripe fruits, and needs no feathered Solomon 
to speak the reproach, ' Go to the ant, thou sluggard,' for it has 
no lai^gards in the camp. The new morning rings with its glad 
matins — a signal for activity and business. Though a small 
animal, the bird has a large appetite; large iu comparison with 
the reptile, who eats little. To have a full larder and tempting 
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delicacies at hand needs thrift and briskness, and the active little 
body is ever on the alert to scramble for dainty and nutritious 
morsels. It is an excellent housekeeper and economist, and puts 
into the day as much work and play as the hours will hold. 

The odd and marvellous habits of birds provide a subject of 
endless interest. The unique way in which some species build 
their nests, the sense shown by others in feigning death or 
wounds to escape capture, the many deceptions practised to lure 
enemies away from the nest, the odd manoeuvres enacted to gain 
food and water without falling into danger, and many other 
curious traits in which they exhibit much common sense, if not 
an actual power of reasoning, are a source of delightful study to 
anv one who has a love of nature. 

The architecture of a bird's house might be the envy of the 
human hausfrau. No jerry-building is exhibited, but firm and 
strong habitations raised after the inmates' own plan and desire. 
Cupboards in the right corners, no draughty windows, or doors 
in wrong places, no smoky chimneys or leaking boilers, but a 
haven of rest, snug, warm, peaceful, and as downy as the softest 
bed — a work of love and crladncss. 

'The springtime, the only pretty singing time,' 

is the time of hilarity and love-making, the honeymoon of the 
birds ; all is gay and bridal at this season. The young hearts 
are swelling with joy, the wee throats are bursting with glad 
song, and the little lovers together begin to build their home. 
The dainty wife has no winter clothing to brush and mend and 
put by, no anxiety in rigging out of summer suits for herself and 
her prospective little ones, for kindly Nature supplies her ward- 
robe, and in no niggardly fashion. Each little band has its own 
characteristic garb — gay and gaudy, or sombre, as the taste or 
necessity suits. Red military coats, royal gowns of purple, sun- 
tipped bonnets, buff surtouts, green vests, or blue tunics, all of 
one's own growing, perfect in fit, style, and texture, soft, warm, 
and becoming, with no worry or trouble of tailor or costumier in 
the rear. 

One has heard it said that a medical nurse, or a Sister of 
Mercy may go alone into the lowest haunts of our big towns un- 
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molested ; their dress is a passport and a protection, ensuring 
deference from the rough hearts which, brutal as they are, 
respect the souls who minister to the sick and poor. And so our 
little plumed friends assume a protective covering among their 
enemies. Flocks of small birds are to be seen living in the great 
Sahara desert that cultivate sandy-coloured costumes, and thus 
deceive the sharp eyes of their formidable foes. The Trumpeter 
Bullfinch, a gay little buck, choosing its fine browuish-red 
uniform not for brilliancy only, but as Robin Hood chose his 
green suit, so that he might more effectually hide from his prey 
on the hills and in the vales of Sherwood, the Trumpeter dons 
a coat difficult to detect on the ochre-coloured rocks of the islands 
it inhabits. And the Ptarmigan, when the moors are dark and 
heathery, capers about in the darkest of brown or grey tailoring, 
but when its haunts on the mountain sides are like angels wings 
with the glistening snows, he too puts on his bridal white, and 
flicks his downy feathers in the sunlight, and who knows which 
is the snow and which is the bird? It takes a sharp eye to 
detect, and he is saved many tussles, any of which might have 
proved fatal. 

Of wonderful mechanism is. the covering of feathers, heritage 
of birds alone ; besides lending grace and colour to the small 
forms, they are a means of airy flight through thQ bright sky, 
carrying the traveller through miles of air and glorious sunshine, 
to a land whither he would go. They maintain, too, the proper 
temperature of the blood, and have many and other uses which 
make bird-life comfortable and jubilant. 

Man walks on his foot soles — sturdy, loud ; tramps in boots 
and wears out shoe leather, but the bird, dainty as a ballet- 
dancer, trips airily on its toes, suggests music with every hop. 
In this its whole tribe have but two exceptions, the family of 
Auks and the Guillemots, of heavy and laborious flight. 

The bird is endowed with an excess of life and energy. If 
you could follow some flocks of migrating birds over land and 
sea you would find a hundred miles was but an easy flight, and 
they would arrive lively and unexhausted — ^in a few hours he 
crosses from one continent to another — many thousands of miles 
he puts behind him in days you could count on one hand. An 
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ostrich with its wiry legs — a swift with its long wings=^ — a casso- 
wary — -a carrier pigeon and a score others can skim the desert 
swifter than a race steed, and leave him far behind exhausted 
and broken-winded. An albatross, too, will lead a fast sailing 
vessel through the ocean two hundred miles and more. 

Ah, and the bird too is a sharp witted little animal with plenty 
of sagacity and cunning, it is a student of nature and humanity, 
and if not an actual Comte, or Schelling, or Spencer, it is a 
reasoned and philosopher after its own school. It has not listened 
to the rifle and the shot guns repeatedly without thinking its own 
thoughts and drawing its own conclusions. In time it has 
learned to ignore the former and go leisurely on pecking its 
lunch or making its toilet not so much as lifting a beak to show 
the sportsman its disdain of the flying bullets. Yes, and if ex- 
perience affords it the opportunity, it learns, to know that every 
seventh day there is rest and repose when the air is not rent by 
gun or rattling clappers more quickly than dogs learn the day 
of exclusion from Church parade and Sunday frolic. As quick 
to learn as a child, the bird hears a song and repeats it, and if 
carried young from its home and kindred will listen to, and 
imitate the song of foreigners, and in captivity will warble 
jubilantly the air it has learned in its new surroundings, or even 
remember the mother song, and in some cases be trained to 
imitate the human voice. 

What little actors they are, they can admirably feign wounds 
or death, more naturally than your mendicant can feign his 
broken limbs, or pitiful distortions. More than once has a corn- 
crake been carelessly pocketed and left for dead, but in an 
opportune moment made its escape. Game and other birds have 
been hustled into bags or left on the ground mortally wounded 
as the huntsman believed, but before long the bag has been 
lighter, and the bird has flown. It is not always feigning, how- 
ever, they are sensitive little creatures, and the shock has in 
some cases been great enough to paralyse them, and they have 
lain as dead in a stupor of fear, but when the fit of terror has 
passed, having revived 'they have found the use of their wings. 

What patterns of cosiness, security and economy are the 

homes of the birds, the little inmates are indeed e^^emplary 
XXXII. 1 6 
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domeslics, thou)*li their hoases are as various as the characters of 
the builders. No nesta are more curious than those of the 
Weaver birds, of which there are between two and three hundred 
species. They are a family of large finches, the bulk having an 
equipment in which a yellowish red tint predominates, though 
some of the smaller families show much variety in taste, and dis- 
play every shade of grey and red, and brown. The head and 
face is dark, with a slender broad beak, the back a subdued 
orange, and the lower part of the body like our English' robins 
in summer. In Central and Western Africa they are mostly at 
home, though they inhabit other warm countries. They are 
regular chatterboxes and lovers of gossip^ never in want of a 
subject for conversation. During the time of incubation they 
live in large settlements, a whole town of them tenting together, 
where they have a regular good time. Talk about the bustle of 
the London season, it is nothing to the excitement and life which 
prevails in a weaver's settlement at nesting time. 

They have earned their name by the habit of weaving and 
intertwining vegetable fibres to form their nests. Mr, Stephens, 
after observing their peculiar habits for many years, was the 
first to christen them ' the weavers,' though Mr. Latham, forty 
years earlier, had spoken of the Weaver Oriole, a species of 
Ethiopian finch. The nests of some of the Weavers are so strong 
and firm that the rain cannot penetrate, and the wind cannot 
shake them from their foundations. These are heavy massive 
structures, closely and uniformly interwoven with tendrils or 
long grasses, twisted round the branches of trees and hanging 
over thd water, and when there are many dozens of these hang- 
ing near together they form an artistic and substantial fringe. 
Some of them prefer to hang their homes from the eaves of the 
native huts, or from the thatched bungalows, and are quite ready 
for any overtures of friendship from the inmates. The chamber 
is round as a ball, with a long passage for entrance and exit ; 
coarse, strong grass is used for the outside, the inner walls are of 
finer grasses, and lined with soft warm materials ; bits of wool 
from the sheeps' backs, hair, shreds of clothing, feathers, worsted, 
coloured thread, bits of soft moss or lichen, or any suitable odds 
and ends the birds may come across, the more brilliant in hue 
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the better. In suine cases, the entrance of the nest is almost 
entirely hidden by long overhanging grasses and roots. Another 
trick they Lave is to use stiff grass stalks, leaving the exterior 
of the nest 'bristling with sharp points, like the skin of a hedge- 
hog,' or by inserting sharp thorns into the walls of their nests 
with the points sticking outwards, they make an invasion of their 
* territories by monkeys or snakes an unpleasant experience. 
There are dwellings of this same species not more than seven 
inches long and four and a half broad, light and delicate, thinly 
interwoven, like dainty and fragile basket work — ^some kidney 
shaped — others take their patterns from the goat's horns, while 
others follow the form of a retort, and leave the opening at the 
j;, side. The birds are most fastidious in the making of their villa 

j,f. residences, and if one is not quite aecoi'ding to their hypercritical 

g[ taste, they will ruthlessly tear it to pieces and begin another. 

,;, Some birds prefer a solitary nook in which to build their love 

bower, bat there are exceptions to this, as to every other rule. 
nJ The Turkling Grakles are a decided exception, they choose to 

« build in small colonies of twenty or thirty, and roost in Hocks of 

.{ij four or five hundred, jostling and hustling one another, and 

i.[P twittering, with voices like so many various toned bells. A more 

ijj' notable exception, a regular bird of society is the Sociable Gros- 

, beak, one of the Weaver family, the Christopher Wren of the 
,' bird world, a genius in architecture. This finch is a native of 

hot countries, especially West and South Africa, India, Java 
and Mada>;ascar. It is a small bird, in build much like our 
English sparrow. The female is sombre in hue, and its mate is 
' mostly brown, with mottled coat, and buff surtout. But some 

of the males display a showier taste, and with an air of dandyum 
and holiday attire, Sourish a plumage of crimson, scarlet, or 
gold, with background of bright jet. 

This species will marshal together from one to two hundred, 
and begin to build a colony of nests under one sloping roof, 
which they make strong and thick enough to he impervious to 
t the heaviest storms. Lofty trees are preferred, such as the 

giraffe thorn, an acacia upon which the giraffe is fond of fc 
ing; a sfrong, hardy tree which grows in arid dist 
Circumstances, however, do not always suit themselves ti 
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fancies of these high flown little folk, and they have to come 
down to circumstances, and condescend to baild on lowly founda- 
tions, such as the arborescent alve or other humble growths. A. 
secluded spot is selected, sheltered from the fierce winds, 
prevalent in tropical countries. The community begin con- 
jointly to build the general roof, which is a source of great 
activity and interest to them all. For this, they collect flattened 
reedsy and long, wiry, tough grasses, Booschmanie-grass is a 
favourite, which is rendered more pliable by an application of 
saliva from the architect's beak. These, they lay over the tree 
branches, and weave together most ingeniously ; often a portion 
of the principal branch becomes a part of its texture. This is 
compactly and firmly worked together in the form of an irregular, 
sloping roof, or immense beehive ; in fact the structure has often 
been mistaken for a native hut, or gigantic fungus, by travellers 
who catch sight of it from the distance. 

Then, under the eaves, are the numerous compartments, one 
of which each pair of birds build for themselves, with the same 
long, coarse grass. This is protected from rain and wind by 
the impenetrable roof above. The nest is three or four inches 
in diameter, generally, there is a separate opening for each small 
abode, though sometimes the inmates are especially sociable, and 
the same door leads into two or three rooms, severally inhabited 
by one pair of birds, and separated by a thin partition. The 
mouth of the nest, whicli is placed downwards, is narrow and 
small. This -wonderful construction is not only the outcome of 
a social instinct, but a means of preservation against the wild 
hurricanes, and attacks from the various foes of this bird. A 
species of small parrot, numerous in Africa, is a declared enemy 
of the sociable weaver ; he, and his friends come in battle array, 
and force an entrance into the colony of nests, and evict the 
rightful tenants. 

It is usual for the male to construct the exterior of the nest, 
to see that the outer walls are securely plastered, and the roof 
well pointed, while the female, true to the feminine instinct, 
chooses to work within. When the framework is made they 
pass the flexible stems in and out from one to the other ; and 
their next operation is to separate the egg department from the> 
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corridor of the nest, between these they devise a loop or wicker 
handle which acts as a perch as well as keeping the crib of the 
nestlings secure. Upon this perch or loop the little wife spends 
her waiting time, while the husband goes abroad for fresh 
materials wherewith to finish their abode, and no pair of human 
beings could be more assiduous in their labours than these new 
lovers. Though they never exceed three or four hours at a 
time, for they remember that ^ all work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy/ the nest seldom takes them longer than a week or 
eight days to complete. 

The weaver never uses the same nest a second season, though 
he may build under the old roof one year after another, some- 
times fixing the new nursery below, or along side the former one. 
In time the population, and consequently the necessary buildings 
increase so largely that it is not unusual for the strong branches 
to be so overweighted, that they give way, and * down comes the 
cradle and babies, and all,' and great- is the destruction and loss 
of infantile life. La Yaillant, the French ornithologist, assures 
us that he has counted as many as a hundred and twenty in- 
habited cells under the same general roof. Another naturalist 
mentions as many as eight hundred, and even a thousand. The 
nests are so securely built and cemented with the saliva from the 
birds' beak, that the Malays have a saying, ^ He who can remove 
a weaver's nest without breaking it will find a golden ball within.' 
An English naturalist, anxious to examine one of these nests at 
leisure, ordered his attendants to bring the whole structure to 
his halting-place. They hacked and hewed, pulled and tore, but 
to no purpose, the building became one heap of ruined and 
immovable nests, matted, intertwined, and cemented with more 
secure masonry than a native hut. The structure is in some 
instances so large that it may be seen several miles off, and, as 
already remarked, has often been taken for a human dwelling by 
travellers. 

Bits of clay are frequently found in the nests, which inventive 
but non-scientific Africans believe are the candelabra which hold 
the bodies of fire-beetles, used as Aladdin's lamps in the dark 
chambers of the wakeful weaver birds. The Sociable Grosbeak^ 
without hygienic lectures, knows too well the value of sleep and 
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the evil of night illuminations, to fall into such bad habits. Mr. 
Burgess thinks they are simplj to strengthen the nest ; Mr. 
Martin Duncan suggests ballast or weights to prevent the wind 
taking too great liberty with the lighter and airy ones ; while 
other naturalists are bold enough to suggest that the clay is used 
as a whetstone to sharpen the beaks of the small inmates. In 
some nests several pieces are found weighing together six ounces. 
No doubt further observations of assiduous naturalists wiU, in 
time, come to a moie satisfactory conclusion as to the purpose 
for which the weaver uses his bits of clay. 

The female of the Sociable Grosbeak lays three or four eggj, 
which are of a light-grey colouri with brown mottling at the 
blunt end. The birds live chiefly on the seeds of plants and 
grasses, on rice, kernels, the fruit of the Jiciti Indica^ and the fig 
of the banyan tree. Though they are almost vegetarians, at times 
they indulge in a diet of fat juicy insects, which they much 
relish. 

« 

These little creatures are ^ wise in their own generation,' and 
rarely, if eter, suffer from indigestion, or any of the evils con- 
sequent to dyspepsia even after an abundant meal. For no 
sooner is the repast finished, than they seek a quiet resting-place, 
and there doze and dream in the sunshine, without thought or 
concern for anything. Peace and stillness reign in the forest 
while the little feathered friends languidly recline and let diges- 
tion do her work. They are busy creatures, too, and most 
methodical in their occupations ; after the mid -day rest they 
bestir themselves, and prepare for a bath, for no animal loves 
cleanliness more than a bird. There are few exceptions to this 
rule, though we think of the woodpecker as a gum-besmeared 
creature, and some of the birds which frequent the tree barks 
remind us of tar barrels and turpentine jars. If water is not 
available for a bath, then^^and or dust will do, and whoever has 
watched the process of avian ablutions, will not doubt the blissful 
delight they take in them. The afternoon toilet is an elaborate 
one ; after.bathing, there is the shaking of feathers, the flapping 
of wings, the scratching with beak and claws, the re-arranging 
of plumage, which is quite a lengthy and important business. 
Some birds, which are specially fastidious, will take each quill 
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separately and rub it through the beak, leaving it unruffled and 
bright with exuded oil. 

Afternoon tea is a beverage they never indulge in, but they 
meet together to have a cool draught of water, which they take 
between spicy bits of gossip. This process, however, needs 
caution, great vigilance, and alertness, for there are enemies near 
at hand, ready at any opportune moment to pounce upon them 
and make a meal of them. So the cute little creatures go down 
in hordes and settle in the thickly foliaged trees near the water, 
and chatter and gossip, and then, with one swift swirl, swoop 
down to the brink, get a draught, and up into the trees before 
the falcons and other enemies have time to know what has 
happened. In a few minutes, when the falcons have fallen into 
another doze, the weavers repeat this, and so on many times 
until their thirst is quenched and their love of gossip satisfied. 

Some of us were taught when in the nursery, ^ Birds in their 
littje nests agree,' but, sad to say, this adage has its exceptions, 
and even among the weavers. The Diock of Africa, a clever 
and ingenious little bird of the weaver family, artistic in taste, 
an expert in weaving colour and softness into its nest, making a 
picture of beauty and loveliness, using soft and tinted mosses, 
coloured threads or grasses, working like a genius, with such 
energy and vivacity, that one is charmed, until its evil propensi- 
ties rise up and condemn it. It is a real little spitfire, and while 
a pair of these Diocks are busy building the nest, they will 
quarrel and scrimmage, every now and then leaving their work 
to have a fight, and they do fight in right royal fashion. If the 
wife is a shrew, the young bridegroom is a veritable rascal in his 
brutalities. It is one of his richest enjoyments to catch by 
stealth a brother by the tail, and suspend him in the air, while he 
screeches with pleasure. Then his companion, when free, turns 
round upon his tormentor and pulls out his finest feathers, leav- 
ing him to go back to his bride in torn and tattered garments. 
But there are few birds who find pleasure in so vicious and dis- 
cordant pastimes as these. 

They do nothing alone these sociable weavers, and hate soli- 
tude and inertness. When there is no architectural business on 
hand, and the family is fledged, they pay neighbourly visits, hold 
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choral festivals, congregate together in the woods, where they 
sing like a myriad of prima donnae^ filling the air with melody. 
They are free to travel without trouble of baggage^ joarneying 
together in companies of thousands. Happy birds, travelling 
from one country to another, scanning the beauties of the earth, 
missing the annoyances of railway or steamboat or bicycle, need- 
ing but the flap of wings to carry them on through the sweet air. 
whither they would go. 

Many of these birds, especially the Fire Finches of Egypt and 
Nubia, love not only the company of other birds, but prefer to 
dwell near the habitations of man. Cornfields are their delight, 
a very land of Canaan is a ripe field of durrah, and a band of 
these beautiful fiery-red creatures lighting upon a field of grain 
may be a brilliant sight to the beholder, but is one of sore dismay 
to the farmer, who knows how much damage they do to his crops. 
They are bold and courageous little imps, and are not scared 
away by any simple device. It is indeed a wonder to behold a 
vast flock of these radiant little red-coats darting about in the 
air, like tongues of flame, glinting in the sunshine, opening and 
closing their wings to show o£F their beauty of colour to the 
observers, whoixi they are well aware of pleasing. If the passer- 
by is appreciative, they will reward him with a burst of glorious 
song which he will not soon forget. 

Such is the life of a weaver. Happy and free, though it too 
has its sorrows no doubt, and when the fatal shot lays its little 
mate dead at its feet, the sky is black and the world is a wilder- 
ness. But only for one short day ; again the sun shines, the sky 
•is blue, and the little widow is joyful with another mate. 

S. E. Savillb. 
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Art. III.— the CITY OF GLASGOW AND ITS 

RECORDS. 

1. Charters and other Docujnents relating to the City of Glasgow, 

Parte I. and II. 2 Vols. Edited by Sir James D. Mar- 
WICK, LL.D., F.R.S.E,, Town-Clerk of Glasgow. Glasgow 
(Printed for the Corporation of Glasgow). 1894-1897. 

2. Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Glasgow, A,D., 

1573-1642; A.D., 1630-1662. 2 Vols. Glasgow (Printed 
for the Burgh Records Society) 1876, 1881. 

ALTHOUGH the name of Sir James Marwick appears on 
the title-page of only two of these volumes, it is under- 
stood that he is the editor of all the four. They run to about 
two thousand four hundred closely printed quarto pages and 
contain an amount of material for the history of the City of 
Glasgow greater than has ever been brought together before 
for the history of that city or for the history of any other 
burgh in Scotland, with, perhaps, the possible exception of 
Aberdeen. They bear abundant evidence of the un- 
tiring industry of their scholarly editor, are of unquestionable 
value and of peculiar interest and say much for the public 
spirit of the Corporation of Glasgow which, if we are rightly 
informed, has borne the greater part of the expense connected 
with the production of the two Charter volumes, which ha\ e 
also been made available for the Burgh Records Society. 
Their utility is beyond question. Already, we understand, 
even before they were completed, they proved of frequent use 
in defending the interests of the city — a fact which it is to be 
hoped will have due weight with other municipal corporations 
and, at least, induce them to follow the excellent example set 
them by the City ot Glasgow. 

Part II. of the Charters and other Documents — the volume of 
1894 — contains a series of one hundred and twenty-three 
documents relating to the City of Glasgow which are for the 
most part printed in extenso and accompanied where the 
original is in Latin, by an English translation. At the end of 
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the volame is given an abstract of the contents of these 
documents as well as of one hundred and seventy-six others 
which are not here printed but which may be found in the 
places indicated either in print or otherwise. In addition to 
these, abstracts of three hundred and twenty-one other docu- 
ments are given at the end of Part I., or of the volume of the 
Cliarters and Documents published in 1897, with references, as in 
the case of those in the Second Part, to the places where they 
may be found in extenso. Thus, in these two Parts — ^the volumes 
of 1894 and 1897 — we have a series of upwards of Six hundred 
and Twenty Documents and Abstracts of Documents, all re- 
lating to the City of Glasgow, with indications of where the 
Documents themselves exist or where they may be elsewhere 
found in print. The first document referred to is the Inquisi- 
tion made by David, Prince of Cumbria, in the reign of 
Alexander L, and goes back to about the year A.D. 1116, while 
the last is an Act of the Estates of Parliament bearing the 
date January 16th, 1649. OF course, many of these documents 
have been printed before, and the contents of others of them 
were already known when these volumes were issued, and are 
to be met with in the publications of the Bannatyne and 
Maitland Clubs, or in the Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, 
or in other similar publications, but a number of them are not. 
They are still in MS., and they are now made known for the 
first time. The value of all of them may not be, and is not, 
of the first order, still they are all of importance, if not in 
connection with the history of the country, at any rate in 
connection with the history of Glasgow. 

The two volumes we have placed second in our list, con- 
tain, as their title indicates. Extracts from the Records of the 
Town Council of Glasgow. In some respects, these extracts 
are similar to the extracts already published by the Burgh 
Records Society from the records of the Town Councils of 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Stirling, and other burghs. In one or 
two respects they are different. The burghs from the records 
of which extracts have already been published, were royal 
burghs. For the greater part of the period covered by the 
extracts before us, indeed, during almost the whole of it, 
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Glajsgow was a bishop's burgh at first of barony, and 
afterwards of regality, and in some respects, along with the 
charters and documents, they exhibit the municipal life of the 
country under other relations. Other burgBs were, of course, 
in a similar or somewhat similar case. As for instance. 
Paisley, though the Superior of this was an Abbot, but 
nothing has yet been printed in connection with them to in- 
dicate how the intervention of a mid-superior worked. Illus- 
trations of the civic as well as of the industrial, social and 
religious life of the burgh occur, as need hardly be said, in 
these Extracts, which here and there have also a wider than 
local significance, and touch the political life of the country. 
Now and then, too, one comes across an extract which has to 
do with the University or * College ' and the relation in which 
it stood for many years to the Church or to Town Council of 
the City. 

But to return to Part I. of the Charters and Documents — ^the 
volume most recently published. Part of its contents have 
been indicated already. Its chief content, however, is an^ 
elaborate Preface running, with its Additions and Corrections 
and Appendix, to no fewer than six hundred and thirty-six 
pages. It is long but not too long. It would have been more 
convenient if the Additions had been incorporated in the Pre- 
face, but the sh'ght inconvenience of having to read them into 
it will be readily excused because of the wealth of information 
they contain. The Preface itself is singularly able, and its 
length is abundantly justified by the number and variety of 
the documents it undertakes to explain. Anything in the 
shape of a Preface less full would have been meagre and 
many points of interest both in connection with the 
hist.ory and organisations of the burgh and the part which it 
has played in the history of the country must necessarily have 
been passed over. In its way it is probably unrivalled, and 
certainly it will immensely lighten the labour of all future 
historians, of what, notwithstanding the jealousy of surround- 
ing competitors, armed for many years ^with privileges it did 
not possess, has now become the greatest of the commercial 
and industrial centres of Scotland. 
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Compared with some others of the Scottish burghs, Glasgow 
has been particularly fortunate in respect to its more ancient 
charters and documenta They escaped the rapacity of Ed- 
ward I. and the ravages of the Reformation ; and when CSrom- 
well was in Scotland, they were not here to provoke the zeal 
either of himself or his colonels. Their preservation in the 
thirteenth century was due undoubtedly to the fact that they 
were uuder the protection of the Church, and on the outbreak 
of the Reformation they were carefully removed to France by 
James Bethune, the last Catholic Archbishop of Glasgow, and 
deposited by his directions partly in the archives of the Scots 
College, and partly in the Chartreuse, of Paris. Transcripts 
of many of them were obtained by the University and Town 
Council during the eighteenth century, chiefly through Father 
Innes, the well-known. Pro-Primarius of the Scots College and 
author of the Critical Essay on the Ancient Inhabitants of tJie 
Northern Parts of Britain or Scotland. During the French 
Revolution several of the MSS. including the two volumes of 
the original Chartulary of Glasgow, and the book known as 
the Liber Ruber Ecclesiae Glasguensis, were brought over to 
England. The Chartulary was placed in the hands of Bishop 
Cameron of Edinburgh, and transferred by him, notwithstand- 
ing the claim put in for it, for the Scots College, by Principal 
Gordon, then resident at Traquair, to Bishop Kyle of Aber- 
deen. The Red Booh was used by Chalmers, when writing 
his Caledoniaj and the three volumes mentioned, together with 
certain transcripts procured by the Magistrates and Town 
Council, and by the University, were used by Professor 
Cosmo Innes when preparing the Registrum Glasguensis^ which 
was presented to the Maitland Club by Mr. James Ewing in 
1843.* 

Upon the origin of Glasgow none of these documents throws 
any additional light. If we may trust Jocelin, who wrote the 
Life of St. Kentigemy the place was inhabited in St. Kentigern's 
time, and known as Cathures, and there was a cemetery there 
p ■■-■■■.- ■ ■ 

* The history of the MSS. is given at length by Cosmo Innes in the Pre- 
face to his Eegistrum Glasguensis, 
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which had been consecrated by St. NiniaQ, Of the cemetery, 
Ailred, who wrote the Life of St. Ninian^ says nothing ; still, 
the tradition given by Jocelin may represent a fact, and, as 
likely as not, there may have been not far from the cemetery 
a town or village. Anyhow, on the banks of the Molendinar, 
St. Kentigern, along with his disciples, on his return from 
Wales, and after residing for eight years at Hoddam, in Dum- 
friesshire, fixed his dwelling, not too far from Rydderick 
Hael's capital, Dumbarton, and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Morken, apparently a sub-king or vassal of Rydderick 
Hael, who at first does not seem to have used the Saint over 
well. Who St. Kentigem's immediate successors were, or 
whether he had any, though the probability is he had,* is not 
known. He died in A.D. 612, and his see, if /such it may be 
called, which extended from the boundaries of the See of St. 
Asaph, in Wales, which he founded, to the north of the Clyde, 
soon became the arena of sanguinary conflicts between 
various tribea Geoffrey of Monmouth mentions Eledanius as 
bishop of Alchud (Dumbarton) in the time of Arthur and St 
Dubricius, t and the Scotichronicon % mentions one Conwal as a 
disciple of St. Kentigern. Wilfrid, in 666-669, obtained the 
fiouthren part of English Cumbria for York ; from 681 to 685 
Trumwine was at Abercorn, and Kinsy, Archbishop of York, 
1051-1060, is said to have consecrated Magusem and John 
Bishops of Glasgow, and another, Michael, 1109-1114, is men- 
tioned. § But, though the certain history of the see does not 
begin before John, who was appointed to it by David, probably 
in A.D. 1115, there can be no doubt that in the meantime, 
though often plundered, many pious gifts had been bestowed 
upon the see of St. Kentigern, and that both the church and 
the village around it had been increasing. The Inquisition of 
David, which is dated A.D. 1116, seems to establish the facts that 
Kentigern was then known to have had * many successors,* 

* This may be inferred from the Inquisition of David. 
+ Bk. ix., c. 15. tBk. iii., c. 29. 

§ Hadden and Stubbs, I., 151 ; XL, Pt. 1, 11-13. 
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and that certain considerable estates, then searched out and 
restored to the see, were known to have been anciently 
possessed by it. * 

All the same, while protecting and enriching the Church 
of St. Kentigern, David does not appear to have considered 
the town which was growing up around it, of suflBicient im- 
portance to confer upon it any pecuUar rights or privi- 
leges. Its inhabitants were not tenants or vassals of the 
Crown, and at the time, therefore, had no such political 
existence as belonged to the barghal vassalage of the king. 
In 1126 the neighbouring town of Butherglen was erected 
into a royal burgh, and there seems to be good ground 
for supposing that the whole territory of Glasgow was then 
included within its privileged boundaries. In or about the 
year 1175, however, came a change, and that mainly 
through the influence of the Churc^. William the Lion then 
granted a charter to Jocelin, Bishop of Glasgow, and his 
successors, ' To have a burgh at Glasgow, with a market on 
Thursday ,f well and honourably, quietly and fully, with all the 
freedoms and customs which any of my burghs in my whole 
land, best, most fully, quietly and honourably has/ He also 
straitly enjoined that all the burgesses resident in the said 
burgh should * justly have my firm peace throughout my whole 
land, in going and returning,' and forbade ' any one unjustly 
to trouble or molest them or their chattels, or to inflict any 
injury or damage upon them on pain of my full forfeiture.' To 
these limited privileges was added by the same Sovereign, 
between 1189 and 1198, to the same Bishop and his successors, 
the right to hold a fair at Glasgow yearly for eight days, from 
the octaves of the Apostles Peter and Paul, t.«., from the 6th 
of July, with his firm and full peace, and with all the rights 
and liberties granted or belonging to any fairs in Scotland. 
At a subsequent date, June 27, in some year before 1211, the 
king's peace was granted to all attending the fair while 
repairing to or returning from it, and while actually there, 

*lUd,, II., Pt. 1, 161. 

t Sometime later a market was held on Sunday. 
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provided they did what they ought to do justly according to 
the assize of royal burghs of the country. 

lu an age when burghs raonopoh'sed trade, and when bur- 
gesses possessed rights which were denied to others, the pri- 
vileges conferred by these grants were, as Sir James Marwick 
observes, valuable ; but, as he also observes, they did not erect 
the town, as has been maintained by some of its historians, 
into a royal burgh. In virtue of them, Glasgow became what 
has been called a free burgh. It obtained to a certain extent 
some of the privileges enjoyed by burghs royal, but not all of 
them, and one is somewhat at a loss to understand the state- 
ment that *It was invested with the freedoms and customs 
enjoyed by royal burghs.' * In the erection of a burgh royal, 
properly so called, a certain extent of surrounding country was 
usually assigned within which the burgesses were to enjoy 
exclusive privileges of trade, and certain rights to tolls aod 
customs.-j- Rutherglen, for instance, had the exclusive privi- 
leges of trade and the right to levy tolls and customs in the 
whole of the district from Neithan to Polmadie, from Gariu to 
Kelvin, from Loudun to Prenteineth, and from Karuebeth to 
Karun. Inverkeithing had the exclusive right to levy toll and 
custom, and all the rights pertaining to a burgh, over the wide 
district, including several burghs of considerable antiquity, 
extending from the water of Leven to the water of Devon, 
while Perth, Inverness, Stirling, Lanark, and Aberdeen had the 
exclusive privilege of certain trades and manufactures over the 
whole of their several counties. J But in the charters granted 
to the bishops of Glasgow, as in other similar cases, the right 
of holding fairs and markets and of exacting tolls or petty 
customs, did not of itself extend beyond the narrowest limits 
of the market or fair, and did not of itself exclude or do away 
with any existing right which might have been vested in the 
adjacent burghs royal. § The burgesses * reposed,' as Sir 



* Charters and Doc, Pt. 1, 7. 

t Report, Municipal Corporations (Scotland), 1835, App. ii. 3. 
J See the charters in Act. Pari, Scot., Vol. I. ; also C. Innes's Ancient 
Laws and Customs^ p. 27. 

§ Municipal Corporations in Scotland, Ap. ii. 3. 
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James Marwick observes, 'under the firm peace of the 
sovereign, and those who injured or molested them incurred 
the " full forfeiture," ' but, as he also remarks, * they, no doubt, 
occupied a position lower in the social scale than that enjoyed 
by burgesses of the royal burghs/ and had not equal privi- 
leges Among others, they had not the privilege of holding 
directly of the Crown ; their mails or rents, whatever they 
may have been, were due not to the Crown but to the bishop ; 
they were the Bishop's and not the Eing^s men ; they could 
not, as in certain circumstances the burgesses of royal burghs 
could, decline the ordeal of combat, and they had not the right 
to elect their own civic rulers, the bishops and archbishops con- 
tinuing down till after the Reformation to possess and to 
exercise the acknowledged right of appointing and dismissing 
them. 

The neighbouring burghs royal were not slow to make the 
burgesses of the Bishop's new burgh feel their inferiority, or, 
at any rate, to show them that their own rights and privileges 
were not to be encroached upon. Rutherglen claimed the right 
to levy toll within the City of Glasgow itself, and exercised it, 
while the burgesses of Dumbarton, on the other side, somewhat 
later, asserted for themselves the exclusive right to trade in Len- 
nox and the West Highlands, and compelled the Bishop's men 
and burgesses, as they passed by on the Clyde or through the 
burgh, on their way to and from the Highlands, to pay toll. 
Two additional charters sought to allay the conflicts which 
ensued. By one, dated 1226, the officers of Rutherglen were 
forbidden to take toll or custom on articles entering Glasgow 
any nearer than the cross of Shettleston — a charter which was 
only partially effective, as it did not prevent them from levying 
tolls and customs outside that limit All the same it kept 
them outside the city. As to Dumbarton, Glasgow was at 
first apparently more successful. By a charter dated January 
11, 1242-3, Alexander H. conferred upon the bishop's burgesses 
and men the privileges of trade and merchandise not only in 
Lennox and Argyle, but also throughout the whole of his 
kingdom. This, as well as the other charters already referred 
to, was confirmed by subsequent sovereigns, but in spite of 
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the charter and in spite of its confirmation the conflict between 
the royal and the bishop's burgh went on and became chronic, 
and continued down to the beginning of the present century, 
the royal burghs of Renfrew and Rutherglen from time to time 
aiding and abetting the royal burgh of Dumbarton.* 

Points of wider than local interest are involved in these 
Charters and Documents, and are luminously dwelt upon by 
their editor in his exhaustive preface. Charters Nos. 9, 10, 11 
and 12, granted by the sovereigns in 1235, 1242-3, 1251, and 
1275 to the bishops and their successors, bear distinct evidence 
of the different classes into which the inhabitants of the burgh 
were at the time divided, and of the existence of serfdom. 
No. 9 grants to the bishops of Glasgow and their bondmen 
(homines nativi) and their belongings freedom from the paying 
of toll throughout the kingdom, a privilege invariably con- 
ferred upon the burgesses of royal burghs ; No. 10 speaks of 
the bishop's burgesses and his men of Glasgow {burgenses et 
homines sui de Glasgu); No. 11 speaks of William, bishop of 
Glasgow, his lands and his men (terras suas et homines suos) ; 
while the phrase the * bishop's men' occurs again in No. 12. 
There would thus appear to have been three classes — bur- 
gesses, men, and the native bondman, or neyf. 

The burgess in all probability occupied a position in the 
bishop's burgh analogous to that held by a burgess in 
a royal burgh, paying his rent or mail to the bishop, and 
enjoying such rights and privileges as the bishop had secured 
for him by charter, but not the right of electing his rulers. 
The existence of serfdom at this period in Scotland is well 
known, and attention has from time to time been called 
to it. Referring to charter No. 9 — the one in which the 
bishop's homines nativi are referred to — Sir James Marwick 
remarks, ' Grants of land in free barony frequently contain 
a clause cum nativis or cum hominibus^ and the term 
" nativis " or " neyts " is usually regarded, both in Scotland 
and in England, as indicative of the fact that the persons thus 

* See also the narrative at the end of the Records of the Burgh of 
Dumbarton, 

XXXII. 17 
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desiguated were the origioal iuhabitaDts, or their descendants, 
who had been redaced to serfdon), and were transferrable by 
sale or gift along with the soil they cultiyated. Sometimes, 
however, the *' native" or "neyf" seems to have been re- 
garded as in a condition superior to that of the serf, and his 
"nativity" appears to have given him an inborn right t> 
occupy the soil.* This was the case with the *serfs cas4s^ 
under the Merovingiaus,* and with *neyf regardant' in Eng- 
land, t The * neyf in gross ' — • the out and out slave ' — ^how- 
ever, might be suld along with his wife and family, but these 
apparently only in the case of urgent necessity. 

But who were the bishop's * men ? ' Were they the same as 
the burgesses* Sir James Marwick is of opinion they were not. 
Refen-ing to the first of the documents in which they are 
mentioned, No. 10, he observes, * This charter seems to recog- 
nise a distinction between the bishop's burgesses and the 
bishop's men, while upon both it confers important privileges 
of trade.' ' The distinction,' he adds, * had probably reference 
to the fact that the burgesses occupied the most important 
positi(m in the infant burgh ; that the bishop's men — not 
burgesses — held a position which, though subordinate, was 
still one of privilege ; and that the natives or serfs occupied 
the lowest place.' Conjecture beyond this is probably un- 
warrantable. That the ' men ' were not burgesses seems to 
be certain; apparently, too, they were not *neyfs' or serfs. 
They were evidently as here conjectured a middle class, and 
it may be they were recent incomers, men who had not as yet 
been admitted to the full privileges of a burgess, but were 
eligible or qualifying for promotion to them. 

The * king's peace ' of which one hears so much in these 
early burghal charters, and which was a matter of so much 
moment to those who violated it as well as to those by whom 
it was enjoyed, is expounded by the editor at considerable 
length, and with great lucidity. But of more curious and of 
not less general interest is a document executed not bv the 



* F. de Coulanges, L*AUeu et le damaine rural, 378. 
t C. Iiines, Legal Antiquities^ 31. 
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King or Bishop but by a private individual. It is a charter by 
which a certain Robert Mithyngby conveyed a piece of land 
in the burgh of Glasgow to Master Reginald Irewyn, Arch- 
deacon of Glasgow, between the years 1280 and 1290, and 
illustrates the conditions under which a burgess might then 
convey lands to a stranger, and the precautions taken to pre- 
vent the legal heir from being deprived of his heritage. * By 
the laws of the Four Burghs,' the editor remarks in reference 
to this charter, * every burgess might, while in good health, 
sell or give to whomsoever he chose, all lands which he had 
acquired by purchase. But serious restrictions were imposed 
upon his alienating his heritable property, even under the 
pressure of necessity. Previous to doing so he had, at three 
head courts* of the burgh, to offer the heritage to the next 
heir, who, if he agreed to buy it, had to provide the seller 
with meat and clothing necessary — the clothing being grey or 
white. If the heir would not or could not purchase, then the 
owner might sell it to otherp. So solicitous were these burgh 
laws to protect the interest of the heir in relation to such 
alienations as to provide that if he were absent in the next 
kingdom, the seller must wait forty days, and if in a more 
distant kingdom, twice forty days, and so of other more distant 
kingdoms. But if, from ill will or malice, the heir remained 
absent for a longer period, then the owner might dispose of 
his heritage to the best advantage.' In conformity with this 
the deed in question duly sets forth that Mithyngby, under 
the pressure of extreme poverty, with the consent of his 
daughter and heiress, expressed personally in the burgh court 
of the city, had sold, for the relief of his poverty, to the Arch- 
deacon, all his lands in the burgh, as described in the deed. 
The document further relates that the lands had been offered 
by the seller to his nearest relatives and friends at three Head 
Courts and at other courts according to the law and custom of 
the burgb. It then sets forth that sasine had been given to 
the purchaser in presence of the prepositi and bailies of Glas- 

* These were appointed to be held yearly in burghs : after Miohaelmas^ 
after Tule, and after Easter. 
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gow, and of twelve good burgesses and others of the city, and 
that the purchaser was taken bound to pay yearly to the 
bishop and his successors the rent due for the lands at the 
usual terms. Lastly the seals both of the granter and of the 
city are said to be attached to the deed. It would thus appear, 
as Sir James Marwick remarks, ' that the Laws of the Four 
Burghs applicable to the transfer of burgage property were in 
operation in the bishop's burgh in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century.' 

The government of the bishop's burgh seems to have been 
cast upon the same lines as that of the royal barghs. The 
twelve burgesses mentioned in Mithyngby's charter in all pro- 
bability represent the * dozen* or Common Council of the 
burghs royaL In like manner the bailies would occupy a 
position analogous to that of the bailies in the neighbouring 
royal burgh of Butherglen, and discharge similar duties. 
Who the prepositi were who are mentioned in the same 
charter, or what was their precise position, or what functions 
they performed, is not so clear. Undoubtedly they were 
provosts; but as Sir James Marwick points out, in the 
Middle Ages the kinds of provosts were fairly numerous. 
* In all cases,' he says, * the word prepositus is, no doubt, cor- 
rectly translated provost, but it meant different things as ap- 
plied to persons in differeut conditions. In ecclesiastical 
language the provost might be a cathedral dignitary, or the 
second oiBScer in a monastery under the Abbot, or the head of 
a religious College. Applied to an oflScer of a town, it indi- 
cated a position corresponding to that of a praetor or praefect, 
or quaestor or burgh greve. Sometimes the title was given 
to a petty judge, and sometimes to a subordinate officer under 
a steward or bailiff who had charge of the interests of the lord 
of a town, village or rural district — in which last case the 
duties of the prepositus had reference to the looking after 
matters connected with the cultivation of the soil, cattle, or 
pasture. Sometimes the duties of the prepositus were confined 
to rivers, waters, and streams, in which case he was recognised 
as prepositus aquarum^ or water bailiff. The head of the 
merchants of a town was sometimes designated prepositus 
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mercatorum^ corresponding probably to the Master of the 
Merchant Company of Edinburgh or the Dean of Guild of the 
Merchants' House of Glasgow. There was also in the palace 
of the King, or of a great prelate, an oiBScer known as the 
preposiius palatii vel domusy while the chief officer of the hun- 
dred was known as preposiius HundrediJ * During the Middle 
Ages, indeed, preposiius was a very frequent designation and 
the duties it indicated were of the most various character. It 
was sometimes applied to bishops and abbots and their 
deputies. There were prepositi ecclesiae who had charge of 
the. secular aflfairs of a Church or Cathedral, and preposiii 
domus who took charge of the secular aflFairs of a monastery, 
whose duties were not always without peril, for in the dis- 
charge of them they might come by a violent death. And 
the curious fact is brought out by Sir James Marwick that 
the designation was actually borne by a neyf, the document 
in which his sale is recorded so designating him. Had the 
term prepositi occurred in Mithyngby's charter alone, one 
might have supposed that they were the representatives of the 
Bishop charged with the secular affairs of the See ; but just as 
Mithyngby gave sasine coram prepositis et ballivis^ so the pro- 
hibition by Alexander II. in 1226, is against the exaction of toll 
within Glasgow by the King's preposiii vel ballivi vel servientes 
of Rutherglen. At one and the same time, therefore, in the royal 
as well as in the bishop's burgh, it appears as if the office ot 
provost was held by more than one individual, or, in other 
words, that there was a plurality of provosts. The use oT the 
designation * provost ' for the Chief Magistrate of a burgh was 
still in the future. It was not adopted in Glasgow till about the 
year 1454,f nor in Aberdeen till April, 1507,J Previously,at least 
in the latter place, if not generally, though not everywhere, he 
was known as the * Alderman.' The phrase, tunc prepositi 
occurring after the names of two individuals in Mithyngby's 
Charter suggests that at the time there were only two provosts 



♦Part L, 27. 

t See Part II., 43, where in an Indenture John Stewart styles himself 
'the first Provost of Glasgow.' 
t Burgh Recs., April 7th, 1507. 
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in Glasgow; bat wheiher there were more is not oertaio.* 
They appear to be distinct from the ballivif bat, as Sir James 
Harwick points out, there is nothing, at least in the Charter 
referred to, to indicate a gpradation between the preponti and 
the balUvi beyond the fact that in any examination of burghal 
anthorities their designation appears first 

Over the twelve bnrg^esses, the bailies, and the provosts^ was 
the Bishop as sabject-superior, and in his absence, his deputy or 
vicar. That the episcopal supervision of the affairs of the burgh 
was keen, there can be no doubt There can be none, too, 
that it was mostly of the paternal kind, though, with the bishop 
or his deputy always on the spot, the burgesses would scarcely 
enjoy the same freedom of action as fell to the lot of the bur- 
gesses in royal burgha "Still, the Church was always a good 
landlord, and the documents before us bear abundant evidence 
that the bishops did all they could to foster the interests of 
their burgh. 

Among the bishops of Glasgow, as need hardly be said, 
were some of the foremost men of their day. Chief among 
them was Jocelin, a man of great influence both in Scotland 
and at Rome. Promoted to the see from the abbacy of Mel- 
rose, he stood high in the favour of the king, and obtained the 
charter by which the village around the cathedral was erected 
into a burgh of barony, with, many of the privileges already 
noted. To him was due the restoration of the cathedral, 
which was originally built of wood and had been destroyed 
by fire, and the organisation of a society which received the 
royal sanction and protection, to collect funds for the purpose. 
Notable in other respects was Robert Wischard, Archdeacon 
of Lothian, who succeeded William Wischard, elected in 1270, 
but postulated to the see of St Andrews in the same year. 
During the reign of Alexander, Bishop Robert found leisure for 
a dispute with his Chapter concerning the lands of Eernyl, with 
which John de Cheyam and the Chapter had endowed three 



* At later period, there were. In 1293, Oliver and Richard Smalley 
prepositi et ceteri preposUi <ic cives OUuguensis^ etc,, grant a charter setting 
forth a gift by Odard son of Eichard Hangpudyng. Part 11. , 20. 
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chaplains in the cathedral. The transactions of the latter part 
of his life were of a diflFerent character. On the invasion of 
the English, he several times swore fealty to Edward I. But 
*It was a time when strong oppression on the one side made 
the other,' writes Professor Innes,* * almost forget the laws of 
good faith and humanity.* * Our bishop,' he continues, * did 
homage to the Suzerain and transgressed it ; he swore fidelity 
over and over again to the King of England, and as often 
broke his oath. He kept no faith with Edward. He preached 
against him, and when the occasion offered, he buckled on his 
armour like a Scotch baron, and fought against him. But let 
it not be said he changed sides as fortune changed. When 
the weak Balliol renounced his allegiance to his overlord, the 
Bishop, who knew both, must have divined to which side 
victory would incline, and yet he opposed Edward, When 
Wallace, almost single-handed, set up the standard of revolt 
against the all-powerful Edward, the Bishop of Glasgow 
immediately j«)ined him. When Robert Bruce, friendless and 
a fugitive, raised the old war-cry of Scotland, the indomitable 
Bishop supported him. Bruce was proscribed by Edward, and 
under the anathema of the Church. The Bishop assoilzied him 
for the sacrilegious slaughter of Comyn, and prepared the 
robes and royal banner for his coronation.' Wischard was 
taken prisoner in the castle of Cupar in 1306, and was not 
liberated till after Bannockburn, when he was exchanged, 
along with the Queen and Princess, for the Earl of Hereford. 
During his imprisonment the brave Bishop had become blind, 
and survived his liberation only a couple of years. The Bruce 
held him in great esteem, and in gratitude for the services he 
bad rendered, granted to him, while yet in prison, a charter 
restoring to him all his churches and possessions, and straitly 
charging all who had seized them to return them to the Chan- 
cellor and others, f 

* Begistr. OIcu,, p. 35. 

t The temporalitieB of the bisboprio were ordered by Edward I. to be 
given to Sir John de Meneteth during pleasure. — Baiu*a Calendar of Doc.f 
II., 479. 
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Walter de Wardlaw, who, prior to his conaeoration in 1368, 
was Archdeacon of Lothian and secretary to the king, was 
much employed in foreign embassies, and obtained the honour 
of the cardinalate together with the office of legate a latere 
for Scotland and Ireland in 1335 from the Avignon pope, 
Clement Vl., to whom the Scottish Chnrch adhered. He died 
in 1387. 

Bnt the Bishop whom Glasgow has the most reason to 
remember with affectionate gratitude, perhaps next to Jocelin, 
if not before him, was William Turnbull. John Cameron, one 
of his immediate predecessors (1425-1447), built the 'great 
tower' of the Bishop's Palace, atid completed the chapter 
bouse which Bishop Lauder, who was appointed to the see by 
Benedict XIII. without the election of the Chapter, had 
begun. Turnbull said his first mass in Glasgow on September 
20, 1449, and died September 3, 1454, but short as his incum- 
bency was, he procured valuable privileges, papal and royal, 
for both his bishopric and his city. The burgesses of Ruther- 
glen and Renfrew still continuing to molest persons going to 
and returning from the market in Glasgow, he obtained from 
the king, James II., a letter, issued under the privy seal, 
commanding the burgesses of these burghs to cease from such 
molestation, and prohibiting them and all others from comiog 
within the barony of Glasgow, or any lands belonging to the 
freedom of St Mungo, to take toll or custom, by water or 
land, of persons going to or returning from the market — any 
grants by former kiogs to Renfrew, Ruthergleo, or other 
burghs notwithstanding. A few weeks later, such was his 
influence with the King, Bishop Turnbull obtained a royal 
charter, under the great seal, by which the city, the barony of 
Glasgow, and the land known as Bishops' Forest, were erected 
into a regality. The charter proceeds on a narrative of the 
fact that the King was himself a canon of the Church and of 
the singular favour and affection which he had towards the 
bishop, his well-beloved councillor, on account of his merits 
and acceptable and faithful services rendered of long time. 
The city was now as near to a royal burgh as it could be 
without actually becoming one. * The jurisdiction thus con- 
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firmed,' Sir James Marwick writes, * was second only to that of 
the royal justiciary. Grants of regality, to adopt the laugaage 
of Professor Innes, ^^ took as much out of the Crown as the 
Sovereign would give," and in the hands of powerful lords and 
churchmen established jurisdictions which all the power of the 
Crown proved often unable to restrain.' Ten months later, the 
King, for some unexplained reason, granted to the Bishop an- 
other charter in precisely the same terms as this of April 20, 
1450, but attested by diflFerent witnesses. 

This, however, does not exhaust the list of services rendered 
to Glasgow by Bishop Turnbull. He is usually regarded as 
the Founder of its University, and though the Bull authorising 
its erection is addressed to the King and bears to have been 
granted because * James, the illustrious King of the Scots, 
intending not only the weal of the Commonwealth, and in- 
dwellers and inhabitants of the country subject to him, but also 
the other parts neighbouring thereto, was very desirous that 
a University, with every lawful faculty, should be set up and 
ordained by the Apostolic See in his city ot Glasgow, as being 
a place of renown and particularly well fitted therefor, where 
the air is mild, victuals plentiful,' etc., there can be no doubt 
that Turnbull was its actual founder, and chiefly instrumental 
in obtaining the Bull from Pope Nicholas V. The Bull was 
granted in 1450, and the de facto existence of the University 
appears to date from 1453,* when the Bishop's Charter of 
Privilege was issued. Nicholas conferred upon it the privi- 
leges of Bologna, and * the earliest extant Statutes — those of 
1482 — made it plain that the University was intended by its 
founder to be one of the Bologna pattern — a student Univer- 
sity ; a desire no doubt inspired by the ambition that this 
University should become a great School of Law.' t I«^ 1453 
the King took the University under his firm peace and protec- 
tion, and exempted the rectors, deans, and others connected 
with it from all tributes and services imposed upon all others 
in the Kingdom, and in the same year the Bishop, with the 

* According to Boece, it dates from 1454. 

t Raahdall, Universities of Europe^ XL, Pt. L, 305-6. 
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consent of the Chapter, granted -by his Charter of Privilege a 
variety of valuable rights and exemptions to the Rector, 
Doctors, and others of the vonng institution. Other privileges 
were granted by his succeasors, and still others by James III. 
and his successors. 

In passing, one point in connection with the Universities of 
the Middle Ages may be noted. On tho authority of Professor 
Laurie,* it is stated f that the University of Bologna was for- 
mally recognised as a University by Emperor Frederick I. in 
1159. The reference is evidently to what is known as the 
Authentic Habita ; tbut while there is no reason to doubt that 
the legislation it contains was primarily intended for the law 
students of Bologna, that city is not, as Denifle and Mr. Rashdall 
have pointed out, expresfi4y mentioned in its provisions, and, as 
the last named remarks, it is perfectly arbitrary to limit its actual 
scope to that School as is done by Savigny. * In any case,* 
Mr. Rashdall continues, ' this document does not recognise the 
existence of a University whether of Masters or of Students at 
Bologna or anywhere else. It is a general privilege conferred 
on the student-class throughout the Lombard kingdom.' { 
The University of St. Andrews, it may also be remarked, was 
founded in 1411, and the foundation of it was sancticmed in 
1413 by a Papal Bull granted, on the petition of James L, 
Bishop Wardlaw, and other dignitaries of the Church in the 
ecclesiastical metropolis, by Pope Benedict XIII., otherwise 
known as Peter de Luna. 

The first land acquired by the new University was the site 
of the old * College ' on the east side of the High Street, which 
adjoined the house of the Friars preachers, with four acres of 
the Dowhill beside the Molendinar Burn. It was bestowed by 
the first Lord Hamilton upon Duncan Bunch, chief Regent in 
the Faculty of Arts, ^ho had seizin accordingly nomine dictae 
facultatisj in 1 460. § 

A document dated January 20, 1460-1, furnishes the first 
intimation of the existence of the Grammar School. When it 



♦ Rue and Comtitution of Universities, pp. 130, 136. t Pt. i. , 31, note 2. 
t Universities of Europe, I., 145-6. See also Den\fU, 48, et seq. 
§ 0. Innes, Marly Scotch Hist, 222, note 2. 
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was founded is unkuown, but in 1494 it was said to have been 
in existence beyond the memory of man. It was evidently a 
Cathedral school ; the oversight and government of it with 
the right of appointing and dismissing the master being in the 
hands of the Chancellor of the Cathedral, his authority in 
the matter having been confirmed by papal authority.* In 
1460-1, according to the document referred to, Simon Dalgleish 
Precentor and official of Glasgow, gave to the Rector and 
master of the School and his successors in office a tenement 
lying to west side of the High Street, or *Meikle Wynd,' 
as it was then called, to be holden by the master and his 
scholars for certain religious services, and appointed the 
Provost, bailies and councillors of the burgh patrons, gover- 
nors, and defenders of the donation, f The Chancellor 
appears to have had the exclusive right not only to keep 
a Grammar School, but also to instruct and teach scholars in 
grammar, or youths in the elements of knowledge within the 
city and university, whether secretly or openly; for in 1494 
Master David Dwn, *a discreet man,' and a presbyter within 
the diocese, having set up a school and presumed to teach and 
instruct scholars in grammar and the elements of knowledge, 
was summoned before the Court of the Archbishop sitting in 
the Chapter House, and witnesses having been examined on 
both sides, the Archbishop gave sentence that Master Dwn 
ought not to keep a grammar school or to teach and instruct 
scholars in grammar or youths in boyish studies within the 
city and university in any ms^nner of way without special 
licence asked and obtained from the Chancellor, and 'judicially 
put the said Master Dwn to silence in the premises for ever.* J 
Fourteen years later, when a similar claim was put forward by 
the then Chancellor of the Cathedral, Master Martin Rede, it 
was challenged by the Provost, Sir John Stewart of Minto, 
who claimed for the magistrates and community the exclusive 
right to admit all masters ' to the mural schools and buildings 
assigned for the instruction of scholars.' Both parties appealed 
to the deed of foundation by Dalgleish, and neither of them 

♦ Ft. II., p. 90. t IMd., 436. X Ibid., 89-91. 
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apparently to the usage of the Church or to the privileges of 
the Dean and Chapter as confirmed by Apostolic authority. 
Whether the Provost gained his point does not appear, as no 
further allusion is made to his challenge.* 

The ' sang school ' of the Metropolitan Eirk is first alluded 
to in a notarial instrument dated November 5, 1539, which 
records the infeftment of Thomas Fleming, vicar-pensioner of 
Glasgow, and his successors, as trustees under the foundation 
of Mark Jamesoun, in a tenement and orchard in the Stable 
Green, the rents of which were to be paid partly to the master 
of that school for singing nightly ' a gloriosa of three parts of 
pr3*ckat singing ' as it was made and set out by John Painter. 
There was a sang school also at the Collegiate Church of St 
Mary and St Ann. Both of them were in receipt of endow- 
ments, but especially that of the Cathedral. After the Refor- 
mation the cultivation of music so declined that, in 1579, 
Parliament passed an act with a view to arrest its decay, but 
without much succes&t 

With its charter of regality, its many immunities and privi- 
leges, its Cathedral, its University, its Grammar School and 
its Sang Schools, by the beginuiug of the sixteenth century, 
Glasgow was rapidly stepping to the front rauk of the Scottish 
burghs and could hold up its head almost with the proudest 
among them. The Council Records prior to the year 1573 
have unfortanately been lost, and with the disappearance of 
the earliest volumes of the Records of the Convention of 
Burghs it is now impossible to tell when Glasgow first sent 
representatives to the meetings of that budy. The earliest 
extant records shew that they attended the conventions held 
in Edinburgh in 1552, 1555, 1570, 1574, and subsequently, 
while the records of the various Trade Incorporations shew 
that almost contemporaneously with the opening of the cen- 
tury a rapid development of trade and industry set in. During 
the century the Town Council issued Seals of Cause to 
no fewer than eight tradea They were issued in the 
following order: — 1514, Skinners and Furriers; 1528, 
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Weavers ; 1536, Hammermen ; 1514, Tailors ; 1551, Masons ; 
1558, Oordiners ; 1569, Coopers ; 1597, Bonnet-makers. The 
Wrights obtained theirs in 1600. Glasgow bucklers would 
appear to have been of some fame, for in 1562 Randolph 
wrote to Cecil of Queen Mary, * She repenteth nothynge but 
when the lardes and other at Ennernes came in the mornynges 
from the wache, that she was not a man to know what lyf yt 
was to lye all nyght in the feeldes, or to walke upon the cawsaye 
with a jacke and knapschale, a Glascowe buckeler and a broode 
swerde.' * The best proof, however, of the prosperity of the 
burgh is to be found in the fact that in 1546 it was recognised 
by Parliament as of sufficient importance to send a Commis- 
sioner to take part in the deliberations of the Estates, the other 
burghs represented at the Session being Edinburgh,. Ayr, Lin- 
lithgow, Stirling, and Dundee, t Judging, however, from its 
contributions to the national grants, it continued for many years 
a long way behind, several of the burgha In 1587, while 
of every £100 of taxation laid upon the burghs of Scotland, 
Edinburgh was required to pay £38 2s. 8d. ; Dundee, 
£9 108.^8d. ; Perth, £7 12s. Od., and Aberdeen, £7 4s. Od., the 
sum required from Glasgow was only £2 13s. 8d., afterwards 
increased to £3 5s. Od. J But in 1631 its proportion had risen 
to £5 10a Od., while Edinburgh's had fallen to £28 15s.; 
Perthes to £5 10s. Od., Dundee's to £9 6s. 8d., and Stirling's to 
£1 16s. Od. ; Glasgow's alone showing an increase, with the 
exception of Aberdeen's, which had risen from £7 4s. Od. to 
£8 Os. Od. 

In 1605, after much discussion and opposition on the part of 
the Crafts, the Guildry was formed. The letter of Guildry by 
which it was formed has disappeared, but, fortupately, what 
bears to be a transcript of it has been preserved in the Minute 
Book of the Incorporation of Bonnetmakers and Dyers, and is 
in some respects one of the most interesting of the documents 
Sir James Marwick has printed. 



* Bain's Col, ofScottUh Papers, L, 651. 

fAct Pari Scot, XL, 47L 

t Municipal Corporations in Scotland, App. ii. 6. 
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Dowu to the year 1490 all the royal gprants oonneoted with 
the city were made to the Bishop, but on the 14th January 
1491-2 King James IV., for some unexplained reason departed 
from the usual course, and granted a letter to the Provost and 
Bailies of the Burgh by which he authorised them to use and 
occupy their freedoms as they had previously done.* In 1611, 
when the Reformation had become an accomplished fact, ou 
the application of Archbishop Spottiswood, who then filled the 
see, a royal charter was granted not solely to the Archbishop 
and his successors, but to the magistrates, council, and com- 
muuity by which the burgh and city of Glasgow were dispoued 
to them and erected ^ in unum liborum burgum regalem ' to be 
held of the Archbishop ou payment of 16 merks yearly, but 
without pivjudice to his rights in the election of the magistrates 
or to his jurisdiction of regality, or to auy other of his rights and 
privilegeat This charter was ratified by Parliament in 1612. 
In 1633 another Act of Parliament was obtained by the magis- 
trates, council, and community ratifying all previous grants 
and charters, but reserving the rights and privileges of the 
Duke of Lennox and his heirs, as their iufeft to the office of 
bailliario aud justiciarie of the barony and regality of Glas- 
gow, and without prejudice to the rights, etc., of the Arch- 
bishop.t At last came the Act of 1636. By this *it may be 
said with propriety,' the Commissioners of 1833 say, * the city 
of Glasgow was first placed in the rank of a burgh royal 
holden of the crown, and bound in payment to the crown of 
burgh mail (ceusus burgalis), with the peculiarity of certain 
renewed rights to the original superiors, the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, and to the hereditary bailies of regality, the Duke 
of Lennox. It is under that at the present day [1833-36] the 
burgh accounts annually in the Exchequer for.its burgh mail of 
?0 merks to the crown and 16 merks formerly payable to the 
Archbishop and now to the crown or its a88ignees.'§ Finally 
an Act passed in 1690 gave to the City aud Town Council the 
power aud privilege to choose their own magistrates, etc., as 

♦ Part ii., 88. f Ibid., 278. t Ibid. , 361. 

§ Report^ Appendix ii., 5. 
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fully and freely as the City of Edinburgh or any other royal 
burgh within the kiagdom, but declaring that the Act shall be 
without prejudice or derogation to the Crpwn rights to the 
regality of Glasgow or other rights except as to the right of 
burgh in relatioa to the choosiug of its own magistrates and 
the several erections of incorporations and deaconries in the 
burgh. 

We have said nothing of the social life of the city. Unfor- 
tunately from the d )cuments here printed comparatively little 
can be gleaned respecting it prior to tlie sixteenth century. 
After that date, however, the extracts from the Burgh Records 
contain an abundance of highly interesting indications of 
many of its phases. Of all the documents in the four volumes 
before us they are decidedly the most entertaining, and in 
some respects the most instructive. Sometimes they are 
highly picturesque, and at times not a little amusing. They 
do not, however, give a complete picture of the social life of 
the city. Along with them require to be read the records of 
the Presbytery and Synod, which, unfortunately, like the 
records of the city, are incomplete, but which, so far as they 
go, fill in numerous particulars which in the secular records 
are wanting. 

We have touched but a few of the particulars which these 
bulky records bring out, and perhaps not the most interesting. 
Our aim, however, has been to direct attention to them rather 
than to give an exhaustive accouat of what they contain. 
Those who venture upon them will find their accomplished 
editor an erudite and excellent guide to their understanding, 
and will learn much more from them respecting the real life of 
the city and the nation than may be gathered from the same 
number of pages in which the history of the country is written 
on the drum and trumpet theory. 
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Art. IV.— the OLD BRIGADIER. 
From the late Ivan Turginieff. 

IT ia most probable that the reader has never seen one of the 
small houses belonging to landed proprietors, of which a 
great many existed in the Ukraine some five and twenty or 
thirty years ago. There are not many left now, and, as they 
are built of wood, it is not improbable that before ten years 
are passed, the last of them will have totally disappeared. 
The object at which the traveller first arrived was a pond of 
running water fringed with bulrushes and dwarf willows, on 
whose surface a flock of ducks sailed with an air of dignity — 
and occasionally found themselves joined by a stray teal. 
Beyond the pond was a garden planted with limes, that glory 
of our black soiled provincea In the garden were long straw- 
berry beds dotted here and there with campanula and vetches 
and every now and then a stray stalk of rye or wheat Further 
on there was a matted jungle of gooseberries, raspberries, 
and black currants, in the midst of which during the still heat 
of midday one was sure to see moving the many coloured ker- 
chief of some servant girl who sang at the top of her voice. 
Beyond this, again, was a scanty kitchen garden inhabited by 
an whole nation of sparrows, and where a cat sat squatting 
upon the ruined edge of a well, while in the midst stood a 
small greenhouse raised on legs. And then came an orchard 
where pears, apples with blighted tops, and cherries with 
stumpy branches were crowded together in a rank mass of 
plants, green at the roots and grey at the top. Close to the 
house there was a bed of poppies, peonies, and what we 
call Aniota's Eyes, and Green Ladies. A deep and joyful 
murmur of bees and flies sounded unceasingly from the 
thick and sticky branches of the wild jasmine, the yellow 
acacia, and the syriuga. One reached the house at I 
It was one storey high, and stood upon a brick found 
The roof was made of planks which had ori^' 
painted red, and projected over the narrow wi 
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with greeniBfa tioted glaas. The front door was approached by 
a flight of steps with worm-eaten banisters, nndemeath which 
waB an hole inhabited by an old watoh dog who had lost his 
voice. There was a great courtyard all round the house, 
plentifully adorned with nettles, docks, and worm-wood. 
Here were the oiGces, such as the cellar, the kitchen and the 
barns, all roofed with thatch, riddled by the mice, and the 
favourite perch of pigeons and crows. From here was a view 
which embraced the high road with its deep ruts filled with 
dust, and the long broken-down hedges which surrounded 
the hemp field, and the poor scattered cottages of the village, 
and the vast common which is flooded in spring, and whence 
come the harsh cries of thousands of geese. Inside the house 
everything is awry and shaky, but it holds together somehow, 
and it keeps cut the cold. There are huge stoves and home- 
made furniture in unec[ual sizes ; the wooden floors have been 
varnished with oil, and they are marked with little white paths 
where feet pass oftenest. The hall is full of little cages con- 
taining larks and green linnets; in the dining room there is an 
huge English clock enclosed in a wooden tower-like case, and 
bearing the inscription, ' Strike and Silence' — mysterious words, 
of which none of the inhabitants know the meaning. The 
walls of the drawing-room are adorned with ancestral portraits 
distinguished by an expression of shy stupidity upon their 
brick-red features, or by well-worn pictures, representing either 
flowers and fruit or mythological scenes, where the wiad 
is catching the draperies which clothe their otherwise naked 
subjects. There are all-pervading smells of beer, apples, rye- 
bread and leather ; clouds of flies buzz and bang against the 
ceilings ; lively cockroaches move their feelers behind a 
lookiog-glass in a frame of faded gilding. It doesn't matter; 
one can live in such places, and live there very well too. . 



About 30 years ago I paid a. visit to an house of this sort, 

my experiences arc now a matter of some antiquity. The 

mall estate to which this house belongfd was the property 

jiends. He had inherited it very recently 
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from an old bachelor UDoIe, and be did not live tbere ; bet 
in the immediate neighbourhood there were great Bwampa' 
■bounding in snipe during the summer time, and as my fHend 
and I wereboth veiyTond of shooting, I agreed to join him tfaore 
for St Peter's Day,* when shooting begina He was coming 
from Moscow and I from my own home. He was detained by 
some accident and was several days late in coming, and I 
did not wiHb to begin shooting without bim. I had beeo re- 
oeired by an old man-servant whose name was Narcissus, aud 
who had been told to expect me. 

Narcissus had no resemblance either to Sir Walter Scotfe 
Caleb or to Puabkiue's Sabelicb. My friend used to call bim 
'The Marquess.' He had an air of complete self-confidence 
which might have been termed digotSed, and his movements 
were slow aud refined. He looked down iipon young people 
like oarselves, and had no particular respect for gentry as a 
class. Of bis former master he spoke with a careless con- 
tempt, and bis fellow-servants be heartily despised — he regarded 
thera as an uneducated lot. Hebimself wasabletoread and to 
write, and expreBsed himself clearly and well. He did not 
drink apiritfl, and hardly ever went to Church, whence it 'was 
generally believed that be was a Dissenter in his reb'giona 
opinions. He was tall and thin, with a loDg face and regular 
features, a pointed nose and shaggy eyebrows which twitched 
continually. He wore a long coat, and tall boots with the 
tope finished in a heart shape. His dress was always very 
ueat and clean. 

The day that I arrived NarcissuR waited upon me solemnly 
at luncheon, but as he was going out, he stopped in the 
doorway, looked at me, twitched his heavy eyebrows, and 

said, 
' Well, sir, what are you going to do now ? ' 
' I don't know,' said I, ' if Nicolas Petrovich had come as 
! meant to, we should have gone out shooting.' 
' H'm. Then you thought, sir, that he was going to keep 

* June 29, but Micording to the Old Style still used in Ruasia, July 1 1. 
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bis appointment ? ' 

* Of course.' 
*H'm.' 

Narcissus looked at me again and shook his head with an 
air of compassion. Then he resumed — 

* If you want to read, there are some books that belonged 
to the old master; if you like, Til bring them to you, but I 
don't suppose that you'd read them.' 

* Why not?' 

* They are nothing of books, they are not written for gentle- 
men now-a-days.' 

* Have you read them ? ' 

' If I hadn't read them, I wouldn't have talked about them. 
What's "A Book of Dreams," for instance? There are others 
besides that, to be sure, but you wouldn't read them either.' 

* Why not ? ' 

* They're Divinity.' 

I said nothing, and Narcissus said nothing either, but I 
saw from his lips that he was indulging in a sort of silent 
chuckle. 

* I don't want to stay in the house all this fine day,' I said. 

* Go and walk in the garden, or go into the wood, there's a 
birch wood here ; or would you like to go out fishing ? ' 

* Are there any fish ? ' I asked. 

* Yes, there are fish in the pond, perch and tench and 
gudgeons. The best time's past now, we are close on July.* 
However you can try. Shall I get you a line ready ? ' 

* Please.' 

* I'll send you a boy to put on the worms — or must I go with 
you myself? ' 

It was evident that Narcissus was not at all sure that I 
could get on by myself, so I said : — 

* come, certainly.* 

■ He smiled alently, contracted his eyebrows, and left the 
room. 



*i,e.^ Nearly the middle accor^^BA|irf||ftJ^ew Style. 
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We started on our fiehing expedition aboot half an honr 
aflerwarda Narciaras had put on an extraonfinarj kind of 
cap with long ean» which enhanced the dignity of hra appear- 
ance. He marched on in front with grave and meaaored si^s, 
and a couple of lines swinging over his shonlder. A small boy 
with hare feet, and his eyes respectfnlly fixed upon NarcisBus' 
hack, followed behind him, carrying a box foil of worms and a 
wateriog-pot to pat the fish in. 

* They've put a pnnt here near the dam,* said Narcissus, 
'and yon see those lazy fellows are there ahready; they're 
always at it.' 

I looked up and saw two men sitting in the pnnt with their 
backs to ns, fisbiog tranquilly. 

* Who are they ? ' said L 

' Neighbours,' answerred Narcissus snappishly, * they've got 
nothiog to eat at home, and that's why they honour us vdth 
their visits here.' 

* I suppose they've got leave to fish ? ' 

' The old master used to let them ; I don't know about 
Nicolas Petrovich. The long one's a Subdeacon * out of work, 
no good at all ; the big one's a Brigadier.' 

* A Brigadier ! ' 1 exclaimed 

Indeed the garments of the Brigadier were almost more 
wretched than those of the Subdeacon. 

* It's just as I've had the honour of informing you,' said 
Narcissua * He was very well off once, but it's only for charity 
now that they let him have a comer in a cottage, and he lives 
on whatever God lets him get. But what are we to do now ? 
They've taken up the best place. We must turn them out.' 

* 0, no, Narcissus,' I said, ' let them be, don't trouble them, 
we'll go somewhere else. I should like to make acquaintance 
with the Brigadier.' 

* Whatever you like, sir,* answered Narcissus. ' You won't 
get much pleasure out of the acquaintance when you've made 

* The Subdiaconate is not a Holy Order in the East any more than it 
was in the West before the 13th century ; the Sacristan of a Russian Parish . 
Church is usually a Subdeacon ; and the general notion here conveyed ia 
that of a schoolmaster or precentor out of a place through intemperance. 
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it; his head's begun to go and he talks just like a child* To be 
sure he's near on eighty.' 

* What's his name ? ' 

* Basil Thomich GousskoS' 

' And what do you call the Subdeacon ? ' 

' Everybody calls him Cucumber. God knows what his real 
name may be ; I tell you he's perfect scum, a tramp with no 
good in him.' 

* Do they live together ? ' 

*No, but the devil has tied them together with a bit of 
string.' 



We came to the edge of the pond. The Brigadier raised 
his eyes towards us for an instant and then fixed them immedi- 
ately upon the float of his line. Cucumber jumped up, pulled 
up his line with one hand, and took off his greasy old cap with 
the other, passed his trembling fingers through his coarse yellow 
hair, and made us a deep bow, with a sort of nervous giggle. 
His complexion stamped him as an habitual drunkard, and his 
small eyes twinkled with frightened surprise. He gave his 
companion a nudge in the side as an intimation that they must 
clear out. The Brigadier moved upon his seat. 

*0, pray, stay,' I cried, * don't disturb yourself; we are going 
to go along here ; please stay where you are.' 

Cucumber gathered up the tails of his ragged coat, shrugged 
his shoulders, and waggled his beard. It was obvious that 
our presence put him out, and that he would rather have gone 
away; but the Brigadier was again gazing fixedly at his 
float The Subdeacon put his hand on his mouth and 
coughed, sat down on the edge of the punt, gathered his bare 
feet under him, placed his hat on his knees, and timidly put 
back his line into the water. 

* Any bites t ' asked Narcissus, who was slowly unwinding 
his line. 

•We've got five small tench,' answered Cucumber, in a 
thick and hoarse tone, * and his Honour has caught one big 
perch.' 

' Perch,' repeated the Brigadier in a feeble voice. . 
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I took a good look at the Brigadier, or rather at his reflec- 
tioD OD the Borface of the water, where his image appeared as 
in a looking-glass, at once darker and more silvery. A sort of 
freshness rose from the wide expanse of the pond, and from 
its damp banks, seamed and almost farrowed by the action of 
the melting snows, and the sense of this freshness was all the 
pleasanter by contrast with the sense of still and heavy heat 
inspired by the sight of the glowing blue of the sky seen above 
the tree tops. The water near the pnnt was absolutely 
motionless ; the bushes on the shore threw their shadows 
upon it, and in these dark patches one could see the incessant 
movement of the water-spiders, like little steel buttons. The 
fish did not bite, but every now and then a few minute ripples 
showed that one had touched the bait We fished for a whole 
hour, at the conclusion of which we had caught two gud- 
geona 

I do not know what it was about the Brigadier which excited 
my curiosity. For me his military rank was a matter of in- 
difference, and ruined gentlemen were nothing rare in those 
days, neither was there anything at all peculiar about his 
appearance. He had a padded cap which covered most of his 
head, from the nape of his neck to his eyebrows. His face was 
round and red, with a small nose, thin lips, and little bright 
grey eyes. His expression was perfectly meek, and rather 
childish, and gave the idea of simplicity amounting to mental 
weakness, and the trace of some old sorrow which had never 
been healed, and never would be. He had fat white hands 
with thick stumpy fingers, which is said to be in itself an in- 
dication of awkwardness. I could not manage to form an idea 
of this pitiable old creature as having ever been a gallant 
soldier or a commander of men, and this, also, in the rough 
days of the Great Katharine. 

Every now and then he swelled out his cheeks and blew 
out the breath as babies do ; at other times he seemed to be 
trying to see what was in front of him, as is sometimes done 
by old men in their last stages. Once he opened his eyes 
wide, and I'then perceived that they were much larger than I 
had thought they wera They seemed to be looking at tne from 
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their reflection in the water, and 1 began to invest them with 
a strange expression which touched me, and seemed to have 
some peculiar explanation hidden under it. 



I tried to get into conversation with him, but Narcissus had 
been quite right in what he had said ; the poor old man was 
advanced in his dotage. He asked me what my family name 
was, and made me repeat it two or three times, after which he 
thought a little, and then suddenly said : — 

* But we had a judge called that ! Cucumber, didn't we have 
a judge called that!' 

* Yes, sir ; yes, your Honour,' answered Cucumber, in the 
same way as if he were talking to please a child. * Yes, we 
had a judge, but give me your line. I think the bait has 
been eaten — so it has ! * 

The Brigadier presently seemed to make a gi*eat effort, and 
suddenly said to me — 

* Did you know the Lomoffs ! ' 

* Who ! ' said 1. 

* Who t The Lomoffs. Theodore Ivanich, and Andrew 
Ivanich, and Alexis Ivanich, that's the Jew, and Theodoulia 
Ivanovna, the thief — * and here the Brigadier stopped and 
lowered his eyea 

Narcissus leant towards me and said to me in a low voice — 

* Those were the people he used to know, and it was through 
them, and especially the one that he calls the Jew, that he 
got ruined, but mostly another of that one's sisters called 
Agrafena Ivanovna.' 

* What are you saying there about Agrafena Ivanovna ? ' 
cried the Brigadier, raising his head and contracting his white 
eyebrows.' * Take care : how dare you call her Agrafena like 
that f The name is Agrippina.' 

* Please, sir, please,' said Cucumber in a soothing tone. 

But the old man had now got into a state of excitement 
which I could never have expected. 

* You don't know, don't you, what Milonoff, the poet, wrote 
in her honour ? ' 



• ^*. 
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And then be b^an to declttiii» with a cmioiM nasal twang 
M the ijflaUea am and «■, as if it were Freodi, a piece of 
affectation which was in Togne in die dajs of his youth. 

« *' ne toidi of HjncB 'tn wiham fins" 

No, ifs not that, it's this, 

* ' No p^Btom soddM cf a &blsd idb 
Ob Umm beitovB a brid afndoQs milt.'* 

<* On l4«n," do yon hear that? That was we. 

*^ Ko other thooghts their hftppj hovn atteDd, 
While loTe and fiune their doaUe nJnriei blend, 
Sedi tender hrwit is conedoos of the nma 
To dieriAh in their blood the matoel fUme." 

How dare yon call her Agrafena t ' 

NardaBns gave a smile about equally compounded of in- 
difference and contempt : but the Brigadier^s momentary 
excitement was already past, his head had fallen again upon 
his breast and his line was slipping through his hand into the 
water. 



'This isn't worth the trouble,' said Cucumber suddenly, * the 
fish won't bite, and his Honour has had one of his bad turns ; 
we had better go home.' 

He took out of his pocket a small tin bottle corked with a 
wooden plug, and shook out of it, on to the back of his hand, 
some pinches of bad tobacco adulterated with ashes, which he 
proceeded to snuff up into his two nostrils. 

* Bless the tobacco,' he exclaimed, after a sort of spasm of . 
sensuality, * you can feel it down to your very teeth. Now, sir, 
please to get up 1 ' 

The Brigadier rose from his seat. 

I asked Cucumber whether they lived far oft, and he 
answered that his Honour resided at a distance of less than a 
verst. As I felt a wish to see a little more of him i enquired 
of the old man if he would allow me to have the honour of 
accompanying him homewards. He looked hard at me, and 
then gave me a particular kind of smile, grave, polished and 
slightly affected, which I have only observed in some very 
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old people, and which somehow always makes me think of 
the last oentuiy, with its powder and paste buckles. He said 
with a rather mincing accent that he should be * enchanted/ 
and forthwith fell back into his stupor, but a sort of gleam of 
the fine gentleman of the days of Katharine II. had appeared 
for an instant 

Narcissus was astonished at my conduct, but I paid no 
attention to the deprecatory shake of his great cap, and left 
the garden along with the Brigadier, who leant upon Cucum- 
ber's arm. He walked rather fast, but with quick stiff steps, 
as if he were upon stilta 



We followed a slightly marked path which ran along a 
grassy hollow between two woodsi The sun was baking, birds 
were calling to each other in the green thickets, and the sharp 
cry of the broom-rail could be heard, flocks of little blue 
butterflies hovered over the flowering clover. The murmuring 
bees wandered about slowly as if they had lost their 'way 
among the motionless plants. Cucumber roused himself up ; 
he was afraid of Narcissus, under whose eyes it was his fate to 
live, but he did not mind me, as I was only a passing stranger, 
and he soon got talkative. 

• To be sure,' he said, in his heavy unabashed voice, * the 
Brigadier takes very little, but all the same, one fish isn't 
enough for him, and perhaps your Honour would be pleased 
to give us a little pecuniary assistance. Just round the 
comer there is an house of entertainment where they keep 
very good brown-bread loaves, and if you were pleased to 
think of me, sir, I would just take a small glass, to drink your 
Honour's health, and to wish you long life. 

I gave him a twenty kopek piece, and had just time 
to save my hand from being kissed by him. He had 
found that I was fond of shooting, and he began to tell 
me about an admirable acquaintance of his, a retired officer, 
who bad a real Swedish gun, a * min-din-din-ger/ with 
a copper barrel. 'It's really like a cannon, for whenever 
you let it off, it quite dazes you. They found it after 
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tfa« Fnoiek ntTMted m I^U. The ABme gcBtfeBan had a 
«iof^ that I eaa only tell jo« was * real w ci a det of nature. 
I w«i «i vaji food of iport aijwlf^ ob^I bj* Paxaoo Ain't mind 
« bit : pitr* the coatnrj; v« oaed to go o«t at oiglit fa^ether 
m 'jor jihirtB» t> snare q*iaila» but Ae Jkrchbohop here it an 
awfal ty^riL' Pr-aentlj he maaiaA bttterij and added: 
** T*:« ji^ }i.irr:u«nit St^meoici majn't think me wocthjr of much 
•:i.K:AileradoQ, I can ttW him that he tKmbK |^e knows evesy* 
thin^ becuaae he hoci managed to gro^r eye-brows like a 

.\:» he t'lris ooQTerseil^ we reached an iaolatrd pnblic-honse 
with no yard .in<i Qt> railing A lean dog 'waa lying' coiled 
up nn i»?r th»* wTii«t)'v,aad a chicken caii u iip ondingly thin was 
acn£:i::n^ ap tht; ^bv*t under its no^e. 

Oit.Mi'iibt^r matie the Bri^^Jier ait down npoa a bank of 
earth* aad at once entered the hooae. While he was buying 
the bread and tread a ^ hfmAelf to a gtasB of spirits^ I oontinaed 
to warch the old 3<->Mier, whc) produced npon me the effect of 
a oorjuadmoL I fnt sure that his Kfe past <xrrered some 
curi«^u3 episodes; he, fur his part, did not seem conscions oi 
my preeeaoe. He sat upon the earthen bank with his back 
beut, rolling between his fingers some carnations ^rhich he 
had gathered in my friend's garden. Cacnnber came back 
pret>eutly with a string of brown-bread roUs^ his red face, 
sliiuy with sweat, b«^re an expression of snrprise and pleasure 
a$ if he had just heard something rery agreeable and quite 
unexpected. He gave one of the rolls to the Brigadier, who 
began to eat i% and we resumed our way. 



The glass of spirits had had the effect, as they say in our 
cvHUi try» i^ unscrewing Cucumber. He began to address oajol" 
en\HK K) the Brigadier^ who hastened onwards with his stiff and 
tnpiuWiwg ste|^ 

* \VI^ wvni*l your Honour cheer up? why do you hang 
yvHir h^ad t If you would let me sing you a song, you'd be 
surift to be pleased with it You'd be sure,' he continued, 
turning to me» « he's good at laughing. O, he laughs a lot 
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Yesterday, I saw a great fat woman washing h6r husband's 
stockings in the pond, and his Honour was behind her, and 
like to die of laughing. But begging your pardon, do you 
know about the hare in the song? You mustn't mind that I'm 
not pretty to look at. Down in the village there^s a gipsy 
woman with a snout like anything; but when once she begins 
to sing, you'd better send for a coffin at once, and lie down 
and die happy.* 

Cucumber opened his bloated wet lips, threw back his head, 
half shut his eyes, and began the following song : — 

' Wee maukin lay and pricked her ears, 
And scarcely drew her breath — 
Beaters were beating in the field, 
And beaters spelt her death. 

* "And why should you, dear beaters, view 

My little ways askance ? 
A bit o' kail the whiles I chew. 
But aiblins at the Manse." 

Then Cucumber raised his voice higher — 

' Wee maukin 's to the green shaw gone, 
The last her f ud was seen. 
"My fud behold, my beaters bold, 
I'm safe among the green." 

And the following verse he fairly yelled — 

* Each takes to swear how went the hare, 

Though ne'er a beater knows ; 
And on the fashions question, " Where 1 " 
They pass from words to blows.' 

The first four lines of each stanza Cucumber drawled, but 
the four last he sang with vigour, jumping and throwing 
out his legs, one in front of the other. • At the end of each 
stanza, he gave himself a kick behind as a kind of flourish, 
and at the final conclusion he turned head over heels. 
His efforts were successful. The Brigadier suddenly burst 
into a fit of tremulous and ghastly laughter, which affected 
him so much that he had to stop and bend down, slapping 
his knees with his weak handa As I looked at his face, 
now turned plum colour, and convulsively twisted, I felt 
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more pity for the poor old oreatare thao I had OTor felt befora 
CooQinber, exhilentted by the saooeoB of his eDtertainment, 
sow perfonned a Uneaaok dance, and ended by falling flat an 
hit face. The Brigadier saddenly ceased laughing, and again 
•et off on hie way. 



After traTersing a few hundred yards, we came to a hamlet 
situated on the edge of a slight hollow. On its outskirts 
stood a detached cottage which had only one chimney, and 
had lost half its thatch. This dwelling contained two 
rooms, and one of these was the residence of the Brigadier. 
The Lady of the Manor, as I afterwards learnt, was a 
certain Madame Lomoff, wife of a Councillor of State, who 
always lived at St Petersburg, and it was she who had 
provided the Brigadier with this abode. She had also 
assigned for his maintenance a pood of flour per month 
with a certain allowance of salt and oil, and had flnally pro- 
vided him with attendance in the shape of a half-witted girl 
selected from among the S6rfs of the village. It was true that 
the girl in question could not understand when she was spoken 
to, but her mistress considered her quite good enough to sweep 
the floor and to make the cabbage soup. At the door of the 
cottage, the Brigadier turned to me, and with his smile of the 
period of Katharine XL, enquired if I would do him the honour 
of visiting his chambers, and bowed me in before him. 

We entered. Everything inside was so filthy, so destitute, 
so wretched, that the Brigadier, who had probably caught on 
my face the impression produced upon me by his dwelling, 
suddenly shrugged his shoulders, and said to me in French, 
* Ce n'est pas . . . ceil de perdrix.* 

What he meant by these words I could not tell, and when 
I spoke to him in French, he did not answer ma 

There were two things in the room which had struqk my 
attention at once. One of these was an Officer's Cross of the 
Order of St. George, placed under a glass in a black frame, 
and bearing the inscription, * Conferred upon Basil Gottsskoff^ 
Colonel of the Chemigoff Regiment^ for the capture of Praga^ 
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179 J^ The other remarkable object was an oil portrait of the 
head and shoulders of a yonng woman. She was represented 
as extremely beautiful ; the oval of the face somewhat long, 
the complexion dark, and the eyes black. Her hair was 
dressed to a great height and powdered, and she had a patch 
upon the temple and another upon the chin. Her dress was 
of flowered brocade, edged with blue fringe, such as was the 
fashion about the year 1780. The picture was not a good 
one as a work of art, but it gave one the idea of being a strik- 
ing likeness, from the strong individuality which marked it. 
The face did not seem to look at the spectator, it appeared 
rather to avert its eyes without smiling. The curve of the 
straight and narrow nose, and the flatness and thinness of the 
regular lips, together with the line, almost straight, formed by 
the thick eyebrows, indicated a temper, commanding, haughty, 
and violent. It required no strong effort of imagination to 
picture that face enkindled with passion and rage. Before 
the portrait, on a little stand, were some half-faded wild 
flowers in a common glass bottle. The Brigadier went up to 
the stand and carefully added to the other flowers the carna- 
tions which he had gathered ; after which he pointed to the 
portrait with his hand and said in a reverential tone — 

* Agrippina Ivanovna Lomoff or Teleghine.* 

I recalled the words of Narcissus and studied with double 
attention the features, expressive but dry and hard, of the 
woman who had been the ruin of the Brigadier. I pointed to 
the Cross of St. George and said — 

*I see, sir, that you were present at the storming of Praga, 
and gained there a decoration that falls to the lot of few, and 
was then even rarer than it is now. Do you remember 
Souvoroff ? ' 

The Brigadier seemed for a moment to be trying to collect 
his thoughts, and then said, 

* Alexander Basilich? Yes, yes, I remember him. Little 
old man — very lively — ^you hardly dared to breathe when you 
stood up straight in front of him, but he was jumping about 
everywhere — ^ He burst out laughing and continued, * He 
came into Warsaw all covered with diamonds, riding on a 
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wretched brate of a CoMaok hone ; and he told the Poles that 
he hadn't got a watch, for he had left it behind at St Pet^s- 
burg, and they all called out, ** Yivat, viyat ! " — ^What a pack 
of rognes, what a pack of rognea!' Then he changed hia 
voice aod called ont loud to the Subdeaoon, who had re- 
mained behiod the door, * Cacamber, boy, where are the rolls T 
Aud tell Orounka to bring some beer/ 

* Here they are, your Honour/ answered Cucumber, wrho 
came in aud banded to the Brigadier the string of small brown- 
bread rolls, aud then weut out and went up to a ragged 
creature with towselled hair, whom I conjectured to be the half- 
witted Grouuka. As far as I could perceive through the dirty 
glass of the window, he tried to make her. understand that the 
Brigadier wanted something to drink, by putting one of his 
own hands to his mouth, after the manner of a cup, and point- 
ing with the other in our direction. 



I tried again to get the Brigadier to talk, but he was evi- 
dently worn out. He dropped with a groan upon a miserable 
bed, said in a tone of distress, ' 0, my poor bones, my poor 
bones I ' and began unfastening his gartera I remember being 
rather astonished to find a man wearing garters, but then I 
remembered that such had been the fashion when he was 
young. He remained looking at me, but his eyes became ex- 
pressionless, and he began to yawn. The poor old man 
seemed no longer to understand what I said to him ; he bad 
become just like a little child. And this was one of the heroes 
of Praga 1 Sword in hand, with the colours riddled by bullets 
over bis head, and the mangled bodies of the dead under bis 
feet, be bad led SouvoroflF's soldiers to victory through the 
smoke and the dust. This was the same man, but what a 
change ; and I could not help thinking that in fbe Brigadier's 
past life also there must have been something very strange. 

Cucumber brought some bad beef in an iron pot, and the 
Brigadier drank thirstily. His own hands were skaking, 
but Cucumber held the bottom of the pot. The old man 
presently wiped his toothless mouth with the palms of bis 
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hands, and, after staring for a few moments, began to mumble 
with his lips. I understood that he wanted to go to sleep, so 
I bade him fareweU, bowed» and departed. 

* His Honour is going to go to sleep now/ said Cucumber^ 
who had come out after me. * He is very tired to-day, for he 
has made his pilgrimage.' 

I asked, * What pilgrimage 1 ' 

' To Agrafena Ivanovna's grave in the parish churchyard, 
Basil Thomich goes there regularly every week.' 

I enquired if she had been dead long. 

' It will soon be twenty years at least.' 

' She was a great friend of his, then ? ' 

' Doesn't your Honour know that she lived with him all her 
life t I didn't know the lady myself, but there was a great 
deal between them; a great deal. Sir,' he continued hurriedly^ 
as he saw that I was turning away, * will your Honour give 
me a trifle more, just to drink your Honour's health.* 

1 gave him another twenty kopek piece, and went home. 



When I went home I tried to get some information out of 
Narcissus. He was rather uncommunicative, and assumed an 
air of importance and confidence. He expressed surprise that 
such a wretched story could possibly interest me, but he 
ended by telling me everything that he knew. What I heard 
was this : — 

It was very soon after the fall of Poland that Basil Thomich 
Gousskoff made at Moscow the acquaintance of Agrippiua 
Ivan6vna Teleghine. Her husband was on the staff of the 
General commanding in the Province, and Gousskoff was on 
leave when he came to the city. He was then forty 
years of age, unmarried, and the owner of a good for- 
tune. He was deeply smitten with her. Soon afterwards the 
husband of Agrippina died and left her a widow at twenty- 
five years of age, without children, but in debt. As soon as 
Gousskoff heard of this he resigned his commission and hastened 
to her, paid all her debts, and saved her property. From that 
time forth he never left her, and ended at last by living in her 
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hooaa Agrippina heneir appeared to be fond of hifn, bat she 
would never oooeeot to marry htm. 

* Her head,' said NarciamUi * was really all wrong ; she was 
downright mad' 

She declared that ahe loved her liberty more than anything 
else, but aa to taking advantage of him, she had no scmpfa 
He brought her every penny he could g^t, like an ant briug- 
iiig everything to its hill. Agrippina got madder and madder; 
tlie violence of her temper was such that she could not even 
control her handa One day a servant boy brought her some 
milk which was sour, and she pitched him downstairs. As ill 
luck would have it, he broke one of his legs and two of his 
riba Agrippina was terribly frightened. She had him put in 
an out-of-the-way room, and never left the house herself or 
gave anyone else the key of the room. At last no more moan- 
ing was heard. He was buried secretly. 

When he reached this point in his narration, Narcissus 
lowered his voice and spoke in my ear. 

*If,' be said, Hhat had happened in the Empress's time, there 
would have been iio fuss made. A good deal of that sort of 
thing went on at that time without anybody hearing about it. 
But just then — ' here Narcissus drew himself up and elevated 
his voice^-*the just Tzar, the blessed Alexander, had just 
come to the throne; and there was a terrible disturbance 
made. The police were sent to the place, they dug up the 
body, the doctors found the marks of violence, and so on, and 
so on ; and — would you believe it ? — Basil Thomich took the 
whole thing upon himself. He declared that it was he that 
had knocked the boy down, and that had looked him up. 
Then all the law people, the magistrates, and the clerks, and 
the police, fell on him like a pack of hounds, and went at him 
till he had lost his last penny. Thoy let him go for a little 
bit, and then they went at him again. They were still tor- 
menting him when the French came in 1812, and then they 
let him drop like a bone that has had all the marrow sucked 
out of it Anyhow, he had saved Agrippina, aud.afterthat he 
went on living at her place so long as she was alive, and they 
say that she made such a drudge of him that she used to send 
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him to travel all the way from lUoscow on bin feet to gather 
her rente. I swear it's true. It was all abont this Agrippiaa 
that be fought the duel with the English Dobleman, Lord 
Gander, and the lord had to make an apology. He'B very far 
through now ; he's lifce an old horse that they don't take the 
trouble to shoe.' 

I asked who had been Alexis Ivanich, whom the Brigadier 
had called ' the Jew,' and who- had taken part in rQining him. 

' He was one of Agrippina's brothers,' answered Narcissus, 
' He was terribly greedy, a downright Jew, who lent money. 
He used to lend his sister money by the week, and the 
Brigadier wont surety for her. They just skinned him like 
barking a tree.' 

I asked who was t^e personage whom the Brigadier had 
called * Theodoulia, the thief.' 

' She was her sister, and just as sharp as her brother.' 



In my own mind, I represented the Brigadier to mysalf as a 
kind of repetition of Goethe's Werther. I was very youug, 
and by an error of youth, I piqued myself upon not believiag 
in this sort of one uadying passion. Nevertheless, I was a 
great deal struck by the story I had heard, and I felt a great 
wish to get the old man to talk again. I thought I might 
manage to begin again on the subject of Souvoroff, as it was 
pretty sure that some spark of the soldier must be still alive in 
him, and if once I could get him warmed, I could get bim to 
talk about Agrippina, who had been his Charlotte. 

Ifoundmy aged Werther close to his hovel, in aKrnall garden 
near the ruins of an old cottage which had falleu duwu, uud 
was now ov^grown with nettles. The worm-eaten rafters 
still held together, aud afforded a perch to a family of young 
turkeys, who moved about on them, balancing themselves, 
gobbling, and spreading their wings. There weie two or 
three beds of blighted looking vegetables. The Biigadiar 
had just pulled up a carrot, which he wiped under his arm, 
and began to eat it from the small end. I saluted him, and 
expressed an hope that he was feeling well It was obvious 
xxxit. ig 





Aal la Ad sot recoi^nrte Me, bat be tamthed ham cmp^ wfaQe 
•IB *-Tri«i'"''g to c»t th« carrot. la tba bope of makiog him 
tiBMvbar B*. I Mill, 

* Toa bar* not crme t» fidi to-day t ' 

' To»<la5,' be repeated, aod then began to tbtnkt while tie 
•tdl derooiw) tie cvrot. *It ii Cocumber that fidie^ bat I 
bare laava, tC"?.' 

* Ceftaialj,' answered I, * tfaei« ia do dt^mte <m that pwnt, 
bat don't TOO feet Terr hot tike thii^ in the mm t ' 

hM a matter of fact, he was dr c a wj in a ray thick old 
pidded dn:«nug gown. Be rep«ated, 'Indeedl it » veiy hot' 

lie had nnw fioixbed the cam<t, and looked zoaud bim with 
a tniublt-d air. Tbeo he said Baddeolr, 

■ Wfiolil yon do me the hoDoor of coming to mj cliambersT' 

This was evideotly one of the poor old man'a few remaio- 
iug phrMeflL 

We left the garden together, bnt onteide its gate I stopped 
JDvolun tartly. Between us and the cottage there whs a bull, 
with it- lioad bent to the grouod, ita eyee rolling and aegry, 
Buorlin^' liearily from its quivering nostrils, and striking np 
the dust with one of its fore feet. When it saw ns, it retired 
B little, laslied its side with its tail, shook its powerful uect, 
and began to bellow ominousU-. The Brigadier walked on 
with t!ie rnrjst perfect cooluegi', said in a commanding tone, 
' Oome iKjw, you UDcivil beast,' and flicked it between the 
borna wiili bis pocket handkerchief. The ball drew further 
back, tbti-ii ran to the side, and at last galloped away. As I 
followed liim into bis home, I felt that I was indeed with one 
of the meu who had taken Pruga. 

He to'k bis cap off his head, all covered with sweat, exhaled 
a long ijieath, and dropped upnn the side of a chair. I 
tbought I would begin my conversation by a diplomatic 
move, and I remarked, 

' My clilef reason for coming to-day, sir, was in order to 

have tlie pleasure of seeiug you, but I couf^ss also that as you 

id under the great Souvoroff, and took part in such great 

events, you would confer a great favour upon me by telling 
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The Brigadier suddenly looked at me, his face lighted up, 
I expected that he was going to tell me something, or at 
least mutter some friendly words, when he said in a low voice, 
* I am likely to die soon.' 

* Why should you think so ? ' I asked. 

The Brigadier began working his arms up and down 
like a cliild at the breast, and said, 

* ril tell you why, sir. I often see in my dreams — perhaps 
you know that — the late Agrippina Ivanovna — may hers be 
the Kingdom of Heaven ! — far away, but I never can catch her. 
I run after her, but I never can catch her. But last night I 
saw her, she was standing half way round and laughed at me 
— then I ran after her, and I caught her. When I did that, 
phe turned full round to me and said, *" Well, now, Baz, you 
have caught me at last." ' 

' And what conclusion do you draw from that, sir 1 ' 

* I draw the. conclusion that- we are going to be together 
Again very soon, and I dare to say. Glory be to God for it ! 
glory be to God Almighty.' And then he shouted, * Glory be 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,* now 
and ever, world without end. Amen.' 

He began crossing himself hard ; I could not get him to 
speak any more, and there was nothing left for me to do, but 
to go away. 



My host arrived the next day. When I talked to him 
about the Brigadier, and about my visit to him, he told me 
that he knew his history well, and that he also knew Madame 
Lomoff, and had the letter which the Brigadier had addressed 
to that lady, and in consequence of which she had made for 
him the provision that he was at present enjoying. He hunted 
about among his papers, and at last found the letter in ques- 
tion. I copy it out here word for word, except that I have 
corrected the spelling. The Brigadier wrote as incorrectly as 

* The Russian Church, like all the other Eastern Churches, does not 
use the words, *' as it was in the beginning,' which they regard as an 
objectionable interpolation. 
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his contemporarieSy and there is no nae in adhering to these 
blanden, withont which the letter is quite charaotmstic 
enough of its period. 

* Respected Madam, 

* After the decease of my late fnend, yoor aunt, npon 
the 16th of May, in the year 1815, 1 did myself the honour of 
addressing to you two letters, dated respectively the Ist of 
June and the 16th of July of the same year. In these letters, 
I gave yent to all the feelings of my soul, and the emotions of 
my heart, and portrayed my cruel and indeed pitiable despair. 
These two letters were committed to the public post and 
reg^'stered, whence I cannot doubt that they have reached 
your hands. I had trusted that the freedom of my expressions 
might have attracted yoar benevolent notice, but your good- 
ness has not stooped so low as to regard misfortunes such as 
mine. Remaining after the loss of my only friend, the late 
Agrippina Ivanovna, in a situation at ence wretched and de- 
plorable, I had been encouraged by her to found all my hopes 
upon your generosity. When she felt the end of life drawing 
near, she uttered words which I can no more forget than if 
they had been engraved upon her tomb. " My friend, I have 
been thine evil angel, and the cause of all thy misfortunea 
I feel what sacrifices thou hast made for me, and that in return 
for them I am leaving thee stripped and bare like a worm. 
Go to Rai8sa Paulovna, implore of her, she has a feeling 
heart, and I am sure that she will not leave thee without help 
in thy lonelinesa" 

* Madam, I call to witness Him Who created the world that 
these were her words, and that it is she who is now appealing 
to you through me. Assured in my esteem for your virtues I 
confidently addressed to you in the first place my letters of 
supplication. After a period of painful expectation I have re- 
ceived no answer. Unfortunate as I am, what could I think ? 
My position appeared still more hopeless. I no longer knew 
what to do, whither to go, or whom to entreat My reason 
went astray, my mind wandered. At length Providence, to 
^y me prostrate and to punish me with a greater severity, 
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was pleased to direct my thoaghts to your other aant^ now 
also departed, Theodoulia IvanoToa, the sister of Agrippina 
IvaDovna — offspring of the same breast, but not of the same 
heart I remembered that for more than twenty years I had been 
devoted to the family of Lomoff, and to Theodonlia lyanovna, 
who always addressed her sister Agrippiua as her ^ heart's dar- 
ling," and myself as the honoured support of the family. All 
this I figured to myself in the speaking silence of long and sad 
nights, broken by groans and tears, and I said to myself, *' The 
step must be taken." I addressed myself accordingly, by 
letter, to the said Theodoulia, and received from her a positive 
assurance that any member of the Lomoff family would share 
with me their last crust of bread. On the faith of this promise 
I gathered together what poor wrecks there remained of my 
property, and betook myself hopefully to Theodoulia. The 
presents which I brought her, and which exceeded three 
hundred roubles in value, were received by her with marked 
satisfaction. She was afterwards pleased to take all that I 
had, for the avowed purpose of keeping it ^for me, and my 
respect for her prevented my offering any opposition to this 
course. You ask me, Madam, how I could entertain such a 
confidence ? To this I can only answer that she was a mem- 
ber of the Lomoff family and the sister of Agrippina. Alas I 
all my money was soon gone, and I found that the hope which 
I had based upon Theodoulia's assurance of her willingness to 
share with me her last crust was vain and deceitful ; on the 
contrary, the rapacious Theodoulia devoured all that Ipossessed. 
Upon the 5th of February, being the occasion of the Feast of 
her Patron Saint, I had the honour of presenting her with ten 
arshines of green French stuff of the value of five roubles the 
arshine. The only objects which 1 ever received from her 
were white piqu6 for a waistcoat and a muslin cravat, the 
which presents she purchased in my preseuce with my own 
money. These benefits were all which I ever received from 
her ! Such was her last crust I 

^ I might with the most perfect truth disclose h^SaxA vou all 
the malign actions of which Theodoulia mac^ 
and the excessive expenditure to which I 
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pirtiotiUHjr for the fruit and sweetmeats upon which ttie nid 
TbeodnaliK regaled herself all day. But I am nleut opon these 
Riatt«ra lest yon ahoold take Jo evil part mch details with re- 
gard to It [xjnoo who is now deceased. Indeed, nace it has 
pleased O'td to aaminon her before His own jadgmwit-fleat, 
tbnt whi<')i I suffered at her hands do longer sabeiBla in my 
heart. A* it was my dnty as a Christian to do, I long ago 
pardoned h<.T, and I pray God also to pardon her. 

* Btit, h<'n<inred Madam, can you make it a reproach against 
me that I Ijare for so long been so siDcere and so faithful a 
friend of yrnu family, and that I loved Agrippiaa Ivanovna 
with a Irive so great and so insaperable that to her I sacrificed 
my life, my fortune, my honour ; that I placed myself in her 
power in such a way that I neither could nor would be any 
longer mafitor of myself or of my own affaiTs, because to her I 
had givf-Ai up all that I was or had. It must be that yon 
know timt in the matter nf the servant-boy I suffered irrepar- 
ably, althongh innocent. After her decease I appealed the 
c>iB6 to thu Sixth Department of the Senate, and it is eIiH 
pending. I am still under police observation and the subject 
of litigalion in the Criminal Courts In my position and at my 
age such 'H.'^grace is irjtolerable, and I can only trauquilize my 
heart by tlie reflection at once sweet and hitter, that even 
fiiiioe tiic cit'oease of Agrippina it ie still for her sake that I am 
enffeniio; ; and this demonstrates at once the uuatterable 
nature o( ilio love with which I have regarded her and my 
honourable gratitude for the favours I have received from her. 
' Iq niy Ic^tters I made you acquainted with the details of 
the funeral of Agrippina Ivanovna, and informed you that I 
had Bpared nothing in order to render this ceremony such as 
Was befitting. For these expenses, for those of the Masses 
celebrated after the fortieth day, for the unceasing recitation 
of the Pnahiis during six weeks, and for other items, including 
50 roubles of caution-money advanced by me for thejiurchase 
of a tombstone, and which are unfortunately lost owing to my 
'lability to meet the remainder of the coat, I have spent out 
' f my last remaining means, 750 roubles, besides 150 roubles 
l^'bioh I paid to the Church for the purchase of the grave. 
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May thy benevolent soul vouchsafe at length to bend an ear 
to the voice of a man who is now hopeless and fallen into the 
depth of the most cruel suflEerings. The generosity of thy 
compassion alone, can call him back to life. If, alas, I still 
live, it is against my own wishes. I live, but my soul and my 
hear? are dead. I realize my death when I call to mind that 
which I have been, and that which I am. I have been a 
soldier, I have served my country loyally and uprightly, as is 
undoubtedly the duty of every true Russian, and of every 
faithful .subject of the Tzar. For these services, I have been 
rewarded by marks, of distinction. I possessed a fortune 
consonant with my birth and station. At present I find my- 
self forced to labour hard to gain my daily bread. But more 
than all do I realise my death, when 1 call to remembrance 
the friend whom I have lost. After that loss, what is any 
longer the worth of life ! But destiny cannot be hurried. 
The earth opens not to receive, the hapless. For him she 
seems rather to transform herself into stone. To thee, then, I 
cry once more, virtuous soull Still thou the whisperings of 
the people. Let it not be said that in return for my un- 
bounded devotion, thou should'st have left me without a roof 
to shelter my head. Compel the tongues of those who hate 
and envy us, to sing thy goodness ; nay, I would even dare to 
add in all lowliness, make Agrippina Ivanovna, thy dear arid 
well-beloved aunt, to rejoice beyond the tomb, so that she 
may listen to my sinful prayers, and in return for thy generous 
bounties, stretch forth her hands to shield thine head. Give 
a moment of tranquility to the declining days of a solitary old 
man who might have looked for a different fate. 

I have the honour to be, esteemed Madam, with the most 
profound respect, your very humble servant, 

* Basil Gouskoff, 

' Brigadier, 

' Knight of St. George.' 



Some years later I paid another visit to ray friend's country 
house. I found that the Brigadier had long gone : he had 
died very soon after I had made his acquaintance. Cucumber 
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wu itill flouristuDg. He took me to Agrippioa Ivaaovna's 
gimvet Th«n was « Urga alab, mirrDaodAd by ao iron railiDg, 
and ioBcribed with a loDg and poropoiu epitaph. At the foot 
of the montimeDt waa a moQQd, aannonnted bj a wooden 
CTOMS alrvady Fallen out of the perpendicular, but on which 
could be read the Btatemeut that * Here lies the serradl of 
God, Basil Qouttakoff, Brigadier and Koif^hL' His remaias 
bad found their narrow home at last, close to the re- 
nisinB of that being whom he had loved with a love alm"8t 
stronger than death. 



abt. v.— greek hymns and hymn-writers. 

1. Ut/mnographu de VEglUe Grecque, etc., par le Cabdinal 

J. B. PiTRA. Rome: 1867. 

2. Antholoffia Gracca Carminum Chrittianorum, adomaverunt 

W, Christ et M. Paramkas. Lipsiae: 1871. 

3. Getcfiichte der ByzanlinUchen lAtteratur, etc., von Kabl 

Kruhbacher. Miinchen: 1897. 

THE hymns of the Greek Chorcli are interesting for two rea- 
sons in particular, — it was in them that the poetical genius 
of Byzantium found its highest and truest expression; and it is in 
the mother tongue of the Church that we may expect to find 
something of the beginnings of Christian song. 

The student of Byzantine poetry will find the most convenient 
grouping of his subject that which is adopted by Professor 
Krnmbacher in his history of Byzantine literature, viz., Church, 
secular, and popular poetry. Of course some cross division is 
unavoidable, but on the whole he may expect to find that classi- 
cal diction and quantity metre are the characteristics of the 
second class, while in the first and last classes a more popular 
idiom is used, and the rhythm is regulated by the accent of every- 
day speech. These two forms were the natural expression of tlie 
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thoughts and aspirations of the times. The first was little more 
than a literary exercise. It spoke a strange tongue, and was by 
the very nature of things slow of speech. It could never appeal 
to the general heart of man or utter its workings. The others 
used the living speech of Church or people, and while the one 
dealt with familiar subjects and interests, the other was devoted 
to the highest argument which can engage the human mind, and 
was inspired by the spirit of Christian Hellenism. 

To the poems of the Neo-Platonist Synesios, of Clement of 
Alexandria, and of Gregory Nazianzen, and other early Greek 
Christian poets, we shall in the following pages simply allude ; 
we have no intention of compiling a mere catalogue of names, 
and no desire to enter into abstruse technical details. All we 
propose to do is to indicate the leading features in the history of 
Greek hymnody. 

As early as New Testament times, we find apparent refer- 
ences to the use of hymns in the Church. The verse in the 
epistle to the Ephesians, ^ Awake thou that steepest, and rise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee light ' is usually regarded as 
a quotation from a hymn. Twice St. Paul speaks of * psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs.' Professor Christ * considers 
that in all probability the * psalms and hymns ' refer to the Psalms 
of David, and the ' spiritual songs ' (ySots) to the Song of Moses, 
etc. We may add that these are still called 'odes' in the Greek 
service books, and that Matt. xxvi. 30, ' when they had sung a 
hymn ' is usually understood of the second part of the ' hallel ' 
(Ps. cxv-cxviii.) with which the Passover is concluded. At the 
same time, it is quite in keeping with what we know of early 
Christian assemblies to suppose that original and even extem- 
poraneous hymns were sung in them. Tlie use of non-canoni- 
cal hymns in religious assemblies was already in vogue. 
Philo writes of the Therapeutae, *Then one stands up 
and sings an hymn composed in honour of God, either a new 
one by himself, or an old one by some of the former poets. For 
the poets have left metres and music of epics and trimeters, odes 

* Anthologia Graeca Cdrminum Christianorum, p. 20. 
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rang to mosicy and hymns, libation hjmns and altar hymns, 
stasima and choric hymns* in many forms of strophe well set in 
metre. Him the others follow in their ranks, in decent order, 
all listening in deep silence, except when thi endings and refrains 
have to be song ; then men and women all sing aloud.' * If 
Philo's history is more sober than his metrics, we may conclude 
that 'hymns' in our sense of the term were no new thing in the 
first century. Pliny's account of the Christian assemblies is well 
known. * They asserted that this was the chief of their fault, or 
thoir error, that they were wont to come together on a stated 
day before dawn, and sing a song (carmen dicere) to Christ their 
God/ Eusebius, Origen, and other early writers refer to hymns 
in honour of Christ, as we shall see. One proof of the popu- 
larity of hymns in the early ages of the Church is the fact that 
the heretics adopted them as a ready means of spreading their 
doctrines. The instance of Arius will occur to most readers. 
Eusebiifs, Clement, but especially Origen, have preserved speci- 
mens of these compositions. Of the psalm of the Naassenes 
Professor Christ remarks that it might almost have served as the 
model for the third and fourth hymns of Synesios. We give a 
version in something like the original metre. 

' The first general law of the Whole was the Mind before all, 
And the second the Chaos poured out abroad from the First-born, 
And the third operating law did the soul choose for its portion. 
Therefore wrapped in a subtle form as a vesture 
Its designed task it laboureth sore, oppressed by death. 
And at times it possesseth the kingdom and seeth the light, 
And again into anguish cast it waileth sore. 
And at times it joys, and at times is judged, 
And at times it dies, and at times is bom. 
A labyrinth trackless, ill-fated one. 
It hath entered of woe, and doth wander therein. 
Then said Jesns '^ Behold O Father, 
This struggle with evils upon the earth. 
It was shapen by thine own Spirit, 
And seeks to escape the bitter Chaos, 
Yet knoweth not how it may issue find. 
For this cause send Me Father. 

* De Vita Contemp, , p. 901. 
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I holding the seals will go down to earthy 

Through aeons all My pilgrimage make. 

All mysteries will I open. 

And the forms of the Gods display, / 

The hidden things of the sacred way. 

Calling knowledge to aid, will deliver." ' 

Many more heretical hymns are referred to by Origen and Euse- 
bius. The result of this fondness of the heretics for them was 
that among the orthodox hymns fell into disfavour. Origen 
remarks that the orthodox differed from heretics in singing hymns 
only to the God over all and His only begotten Son Jesus 
Christ ; but this distinction is not sufficient, as is evident from 
the hymn of the Naassenes. Eusebius speaks of a Cappadocian 
bishop Firmilianus suppressing certain hymns in honour of 
Christ, and substituting others in His praise. The movement 
against * human hymns' spread, and from the middle of the third 
century onward the tendency was to confine Church praise to 
psalms and canticles. In the selection of canons appended to 
the Horologion, the 59th of the Council of Laodicea is still 
quoted, * Private psalms are not to be used in Church, nor books 
not received into the canon, but only the canonical books of the 
Old and New Testament.' Traces of this phase are to be found 
in the form assumed by the Greek offices. The Psalter and can- 
ticles form the nucleus around which all else has gathered. The 
growth of these accretions was gradual, and was more favoured 
in some places than in others. Cardinal Pitra has published 
some interesting narratives bearing on this point. According to 
one, the monks of the Nitrian desert were true to their charac- 
ter in this matter. 

^ One of the Abbot Pambo's monks went into Alexandria to dispose of 
his handiwork. He spent sixteen days there, passing his nights in the 
porch of St. Mark's Church, where he overheard the service, and learned 
the troparia (versicles). When he came back, the Abbot asked him why 
he was so troubled, and he answered, '* Alas father, we spend our days 
here in vain in this desert without singing canons * or versicles. For 

* The reference to canons is an evident anachronism, as they did not 
come into use until the eighth century. The Greek Saints' lives, etc., 
have suffered much from their editing after the Iconoclastic period. 
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when I wu in Alexandria, I taw the oae of their ohoroh, and how they 
atog, and I have great sorrow that we too do not sing oanona and Teraea." 

' Then the old man answered and said, " Woe is us. For the days are 
oome when the monks will forsake the solid fare ordered by the Holy 
Spirit, and will follow after songs and times. What compunction, what 
tears, can be bom of troparia ; what compunction in a mook when he 
stands in chapel or in his cell, and lifts up his voice as oxen do ? For 
when we stand before God, we should do so in great compunction, and not 
in elation. For the monks did not come out to this desert tu stand before 
God and be elated, and sing songs, and arrange tunes, and wave their 
hands, and shift their feet, but we should offer our prayers to Grod in 
great fear and trembling, with tears and groaninga, with piety, and with 
compunction and modeaty in our voice. Behold, I declare to you, my aon, 
that the days will come when the Ohriatiana wiU deatroy the booka of the 
holy Goapela and of the holy Apoatlea and inspired Prophets, erasing 
the writinga of the Sainta, and writing troparia and heathen discourses, 
and their mind will run to the converaation and discoaraes of the heathen. 
It was for this reason that our fathers ordained that the scribes in this 
desert should not write the llVes and words of the ancients on parchment, 
but on paper, for the coming generation will erase the lives and words of 
the fathers and write after their will." 

* And the brother said, " What, will the mannera and traditions of the 
Christians be changed, and will there be no priests in the churches, that 
these things should happen ? " And the old man answered, ^' The love of 
many will wax cold, and there will be no small affliction among the 
nations." ' 

Another tells of a Cappadocian Abbot Paal whom a Persian 
invasion in the fifth century had driven from his monastery. After 
some wanderings, he joined an Egyptian community, but there 
found to his sorrow that his cell-mate would not allow him to 
sing the troparia which he had been in the habit of using. His 
abbot to whom he appealed, read him a lecture on the ascetic 
life, and would not permit him to sing his troparia even when 
he was alone in his. cell, warning him that any one who had a 
care for his soul should beware of the snares of song. 

A third narrative shows the steps by which the Greek 
offices assumed their present form. The Abbots John and 
Sophronios made a visit to Neilos, Abbot of the monastery on 
Mt. Sinai. On their arrival, he performed the evening offices 
substantially as they now stand, but without troparia, etc. 

' And I said to the old man, ''Why Abbot do you not observe the order 
of the Catholic and iipostolic Church ? " And the old man said to me, 
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^ He that observes not the order of the OathoUc and Apostolic Chndi let 
him be anathema both in this present life, and in that to eoma.* And I 
said to him, *' Then thou, why dost thon in the eTening i^ees of the 
Lord sing neither troparia to the ' Lord I cried,' nor a tioparion to * HaQ 
gladdening light,' nor ' Gk>d the Lord,' in the canon (i.e., the apodeipnonX 
hymns of rest {Kadltrftara dwaroAn/ia) to the portions of the psalto*, nor 
troparia to the Song of the Three Children } "' * 

We may conclude that the insertion of hymns in the service 
ivas gradually resumed* after its suppression in the third and 
fourth centuries. There are other facts which support this 
view. The great field of the hymn-writers was not the Liturgy, 
the form of which was fixed at a comparatively early date by the 
Fathers Basil and Chrysostom, but the ofiices of the Horologion, 
the Greek Breviary. The oldest additions to canonical matter 
were simple responses. The Apostolic Constitutions speak of the 
Psalms being sung by a precentor, and the people joining in the 
akrostichia, i,e. repeating the final lines as a refrain. Sophronios 
says that Epiphanios, Basil, and Chrysostom added * exclama- 
tions ' (iKffxav/iffeii) to the Liturgy. These were no doubt such 
forms as the Doxology, as * In peace let us beseech the Lord/ as 
Kyrie eleison^ which has been preserved in its original tongue by 
the Western church. Again, many technical terms in Byzantine 
hymnography are to be explained not by the form of the pieces 
they denote, but by the position they occupy in the office, or the 
posture assumed by the worshippers when they sang 'them. 
Kathismata are the verses sung sitting between the sections of 
the Psalter, or staseis, at which the choir stood. Apolytikia 
are similar verses attached to the Nunc dimittis (NDv dToXi5e«) and 
so on. The same process may be traced in the form of the 
hymns as it advances from the prose-like responses through the 
irregular rhythm of the earlier pieces to the exact and elaborate 
rhythms of the later canons and verses. 

Hymns of one or more verses thus came to be connected with 
parts of the offices, and from the notices cited above, we may con- 
clude that their use was generally established in the more im- 
portant centres by the middle of the sixth century. We have 

* Pitra, pp. 42-44; Christ and Paranikas, pp. x^iz.-xxxi., where the 
originals are quoted. 
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•uin« Oiiirch hymns which an older than this. The well known 
* Hjrino of ihe Lights* is mentiooed by St. Basil, and as may be 
^•ulbvn't rrum the words of the Abbots John and Sophronios, 
will in tlifir day regarded as canonical, and famished with versi- 
clcs of it' own. Keble's tratiilation, * Hail gladdening light ' has 
fuuriJ a I'lace in niany of our hymn-books. We give the original 
a^ diviiit'l in Prufessur Clirist's Anthology, which read like mo- 
dTii (iif k accunling to the accents, will give a better idea of 
the fitnii of the oldest Greek bymiu than any explanation of oure 
could. 

tut (Xopi* dftat SAtiff 

iBariiou nrfiif olptvlov 

dyov, fuUa^Bt, 

'\yivou Xptrri, 

i\$irTtt M Hp- t^dav Unr, 

(ol iyuir wnO/ta Stit. 

ifliiiia0iu ^ufoil BJirloit, 
M 6nS, {ulir i Siiaif 

The morning hymn ' Glory to God iti the highest,' and the 
evi'iiing livmn ' Children praise the Lord, praise the name of the 
Lurd ', (ire of equal antiquity, and have passed in whole or 
part into t!ie services of the West. 

Of tlif lijmn writers befoie the time of Justinian we know 
little. Aiuhimos and Timokles are said to have been the Erst 
w lityrs of troparia. A hymn of St. Auxentios is preserved by His 
1)in^ra|ihi:r, and the service books contain numeroos hymns by 
.loliii tlio Monk, whom some assign to this period. But for the 
riii>,^t I :iil, these early hymns ars difficult to identify. They were 
ufKii i^ivijii to the world anonymously; they were remodelled, or 
is[j|:u'i.(l in favour of later productions. Byzantine hymno- 
11 as a vigorous growth. So the praise of God abounded, 
.'IS, the ' humble ' as many styled themselves, were for- 
■"tttfii. Among the numerous anonymous verses in the service 
i^ tliure may well be many of this period, but more we can- 
it' sav. 
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The form then cultivated was the troparion or verse. Thought 
and form are equally simple, and the freshness of these early 
pieces is a grateful relief from the painful elaboration of a later 
period. We quote the following, which may well be ancient : — 

* Hail the day of Resurrection. 
Let U8 array us for the rejoicings. 
And each other let us embrace, saying, 
Brethren, even to those that hate us. 
Tea, for sake of the rising again let us 
All offences now pardon. 
And thus let us cry aloud — 
The Christ is risen from the dead. 
In death grim Death beneath foot trampling ; 
And to the tomb's inhabitants 
He grants immortality.' 

One of the earliest pieces of which the author is known is 'The 
only-begotten Son and Word of God,' which forms part of the 
second antiphon in the liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, and is 
ascribed to the Emperor Justinian, whose century and the fol- 
lowing was the greatest period of Greek hymnody. Komanos, 
Sergios, and Sophronios together with Andreas Pyrrhos, Byzan- 
tios, and others are among the great natnes of this time. 
* The first named has been termed 'the Pindar of rhythmical 
poetry ' by a French scholar, M. Bouvy. His poetical powers are 
said to have been a veritable gift. The Menology tells how the 
Virgin appeared to him one Christmas eve, in a dream, and gave 
him a paper volume saying ' Take the paper and eat it.' Where- 
upon he wakened from his sleep, and going into the church, 
ascended the ambon, and began to singr his famous Christmas 
hymn. He is said to have written more than a thousand hymns. 
There is a dispute among critics as to whether the Emperor 
Anastasios, under whom he is said to have flourished, is the first 
or second of that name. Professor Krumbacher, after consider- 
ing the evidence at our disposal, is led to favour the earlier date 
both on historical and sssthetic grounds. Of Bomanos* 
thousand hymns only a few remain. Some, like his Christmas 
hymn, are now represented in the service books by mere frag- 
ments of a verse or two. 



^ 
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' Tm U>-iaj IW TiifiB wU 
Girttk birth U> tk* HMd td ■! 
And th« «arth Um D>no* nx 



Anf^l Unda wnit* with ilMphwda 

Tia (or oir MttF* tkm » bom no* 
Ttie IiiU« illfMl^ from all Maraity God.' 

The tame fari? iiai oreriJtken another famotu hjmn. 

* Mj >--iiI. O luy tt^wl :;^i the« ap. Why dost thoo alnmber I 
Tlie end O'lurth ih'jrtif, tad tboD wilt Kira be troabled. 
B« tober again, ao will Chrut oar God be mercifal, 
Who in ail ptaces it, and who M thingt doth filL' 

For the muiilniiiin "f th<> hymns of Komanos we have to thank 
the depraved tnsie of lattfr times. He was not withoot admirera, 
but he was too simjile and natarai for those infected with classi- 
cality, and more able to appreciate elaboiation than inspiration. 
•For the commentators un religions poetry, Zonara?, Prodromos 
and t)ie rest, RomanoK seems as good as non-existent The mea 
after their hearts were Grecjory Nazianzen, John of Damascus, 
and Kosmas. With them there was more opportunity for poiu^ 
ini; out their schoolboy learning than his grand yet popular and 
simple poetry afforded." 

The fertility of Romanos was unbounded. He wrote hymns 
I for all the festivals of the year, and for many Saints' days, all 
marked by dramatic force, richness of idea, and plain nervous ex- 
pression. He is not free from the fault of his race, length; yet 
in each of his twenty-four strophes, his favourite form, there is 
something to sustain our interest. We may turn from liim after 
glancing at his hymn on the twelve Apostles. It consists of an 
introductory verse followed by twenty-four strophes, the initial 
letters of which form the acrostich, t-oP TartmoO 'PwnanoS i ^aX;t4t. The 
subject is our Lord's charge to the Apostles. There is a human 
interest both in the writer's own meditations and in his treat' 
t of the various characters, which makes the hymn wonder- 

* Krurabacher, p. 66S. 
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fully fresh and captivating, especially when one comes npon it 
after those of later writers, as in Professor Christ's Anthology. 

' Make strong mj tongne, my Savionr ; 
Open Thou wide my mouth. 
And having filled it, stir Thou my heart up 
That what I say I may follow. 
What things I do teach the first may practise. 
For he that teacheth and doeth, He saith, is great in the kingdom. 
If then I say, but do not, 
As re-echoing brass I shall counted be. 
Wherefore to utter things bounden, 
And do things fitting, grant Thou me, 
Who only knowest the hearts of men. 

These His own lambs the flock's chiefest Shepherd — 

Those whom fear wide had scattered 

In the day of the Cross — He gathered after His rising again. 

For, standing high up on the mountain. 

To His flock He made music, a song of sweetness. 

Giving them heart, as to weakness somewhat speaking in parables. 

He cried out saying, *' Take courage. 

For alone I the world have overcome. 

And I the wolves have driven away. 

With Me was no man : alone was I, 

Who only know the hearts of men. 

'* Go ye forth then unto every nation. 

And the seed of repentance 

Casting int6 the earth, with teachings water copiously. 

See to it, Peter, how thou instructest, 

Remembering thine own fault, for all men feeling. 

Not austerely because of the maid who did shame thee. 

And if anger fall upon thee, 

Call the voice of the cock to remembrance, 

And of thy tears be thou mindful 

In whose streams I washed out thy transgression. 

Who only know the hearts of men, 

'* Loves t Me, Peter 1 Do My commandment. 

To my flock be a shepherd. 

And love whom I do love, with erring men sympathising. 

Remembering My loving kindness toward thee. 

For though thrice thou deniedst Me, I received thee. 

Thou hast a robber door-keeper in Paradise, encouraging th 

XXXII. 20 
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To liiin (end tlinu whow tbm nlirin«Mt 

|lj fixj Adwa makcm hit ratara to He, 

A !\.l crif* * Th« Crratiir hai giran me, 

Ttu- ihi«r, th« int, CephiM tiM key*, to goud, 

WUoocilj kDuwethtba hcttrts of BMa."" 

Tl:e following lines are tscribed to AusUsios, another irriter 
of thi» period. 

' To be iiuiet, mjr brethren, gi(« h«ad. HsDcefortb 
L'dIu him ihal lie* then be not truabletomA ; 
But be ^Qile, «ll tumult biddiDg begi>n«. 
Anil behold with your eve* the gnti mjiteiy. 
In the a«ful h<jur reoiun ulenlly, 
Thil by peice ftttendtnl 
IX;|>ar( maj ibo siiirit. 
Til ■ convict ^real it ii driving nigh. 
And fearing ^rval fear, tmponunea Christ.' 

We mar tilJ i hymn on an earthqnake by another sixth cen- 
tun writer, St. Svmeon Stvlites the younger. 

' \Vh<^n the earth bj ihe fear of Thine »ager «m trooblad. 
The mouDUini and hills were *haken together, Lord. 
Hut »ilh an eye of couipissi.in louking upon di, 
Ue not in an^er «ri>ih a^-iinat as. Lord. 
iJn Thine uitii hand's ■■•rk »hi>« Thy cumpamion ; 
Fr»ni the eanhquike'i dread menace set ns free. 
Thou that art ^'fd and the lyiver of men.' 

Historical events are uften recorded in Greek hymns. The 
1110:^1 famous historical hvmn of all, the Humaoi AkathiitOi of 
the Patriarch Sergio^ bcljiigs to this period. Thu orthodox 
view of its origin and authorship is wtii stated by the late t 

Papparregopoulos.* 

*!□ 62G, the Avars allied thetiiselies Mich the Persians, and attacked 
tlie (Mfital while the Emperor «aa CAnipai^ning in Asia, bat were com- 
petled to retire In disorder after a forty djys' si«ge. Emperor, Patiiarch, 
and people, all with one aoc<>rd ascribed this triumph to the prulection of 
l}«e Ali-UolyTheoiokos, theGuiiirdiaji of the city. As an eternal memorial 
at their giaiitiide they decreed the office of the Hymnos Akathistos, which 
n use among us, and was a iibsei}!! en ily connected with the memory 
o( the two aieges in which the Arabs were bravely driven back from the 

* Hittuirt dt la CirWuation Htllfitiqiie, cap. iii 
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City. What Greek does not know that incenae like hymn which is song at 
intervals in the office in honour of the peculiar gaardian of the Christian 
people ? 

*' Thou Leader invincible, songs of praise. 

Thou Freer from terrors, thanks I raise, 

I, Thy City, Mother of God to Thee. 

Thou who possessest might invincible 

Oat of all dangers do Thou deliver me. 

Hail Bride without wedlock, so shall I cry to Thee J 



>t» 



Other critics have doubted whether the hjrmn be not later 
than all these sieges, and in fact d hymn of triamph over the 
enemies of the Church's own household. The question is pro- 
bably insoluble. The name Akathistos is due to the fact that the 
hymn is sdng standing, the converse, in short, of Kathisma. 
The verse translated above is the introductory one, and is often 
used as a versicle in other places. It is followed by twelve long, 
alternated with as many short, oikoi or stanzas, the initial letters 
of which form an alphabetical acrostich. In the present form 
of the ofHce, the hymn is divided into sections of six stanzas each 
prefaced and concluded with the opening verse. A variety of 
other matter is introduced, including a canon by Joseph the 
Hymnographer. The riiymes are sometimes very elaborate, 
almost worthy to rank beside those of St. Bernard's De CaU' 
temptu Mundi, 

Sergios* contemporary, Sophronios, Patriarch of Jemsalem, 
also wrote hymns which found a place in the Church services. 
More characteristic of him are perhaps his Anacreontic poems on 
St. Paul and St. Thecla, and a piece of some topographical 
interest ^ On the desire which he had for the Holy City and its 
venerable places.' 

With the eighth century, Byzantine hymn writing entered on 
a new phase. The representative form was no longer the trop- 
arion, or the kontakion such as Romanos cultivated, but the canon. 
We have seen already that the word was used of an Office in 
the narrative of the Abbots John and Sophronios, and also of 
the nine odes or canticles from the Old and New Testaments. 
The term was now applied to hymns sung in connection with 
these latter. They consisted strictly of nine ' odes/ composed in 
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turn of soverti strophes, and each ode in a different metre. In 
many caHis, the second ode, corresponding to Mosea' charge to 
Israel, ii omitted bjr the scribes, or is not supplied bj the writer, 
unlcsK I ill' csnon is meant for ase in Lent, owing to the sombre 
nntun- «( the subject and the tone to which it is snng. Accord- 
in;^ to Curdinal Pitra, this, like other bad practices, dates from 
tlio twelfth century and the Schism. The first writer of canons 
was Andicw of Crete, who composed the Great Canon. After an 
introduction deploring his sins, he goes on to enumerate the 
most notuble sinners, etc., mentioned in the Scriptures. The 
lenj^lh of his poem is proverbial. One critic speaks of the 
l>oud Bishop's dryness and wordiness not wjtbout reason, and the 
frankness of his confessions is not always to edification. John of 
DaiuasLHs, the last of the Fathers, also wrote many canons. 
Like So] >i ironies, he did much to arrange and improve the ser- 
vice-lux iks, especially the Otlolchos, or collection of hymns for 
Sundays arranged according to the eight musical tones. Another 
proiilic H liter of canons was his friend Kosmas, bishop of Maiuroa 
in Phoenicia. We translate the eighth ode (corresponding to 
the Sniifi of the Three Children) of his canon for the Exaltation 
of the Cross. 

' Blew Uie Name ye children 

Like numbered with the Trinity 

Of the Creator, Father and God, 

And hymn the Word who to the earth descended. 

And the fire which changed to dew's distillation, 

And on high eiaU Bim 

^Vho life note all 

Affotds, the Spirit aU-holiest 

Throughout all agei. 

* Him on Cioaa uplifted 

\Vith His precious blood sprinkled, 

nim the Incarnate Word of God 

Laud praise all ye Pbwen in the heavens residing. 

And mnrtala' recall anto bliss now celebrate. 

Ye peoples worship 

The Cross of Christ, 

Whereby the world hath resurrection 

Throughout all ages. 
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' Dwellers on the eaith here. 

And in grace's fsmilj nambered 

Exalt the Cross on which Christ once hung 

With victor palms and holy pomp ; the spear, too. 

Which the side of Good's Word did pierce. 

Let all nations witness 

What salvation God hath wrought. 

And beholding, gloiy give 

Throoghout all ages. 

* Ye by God's election 

Called to kingship be jubilant 

Ye faithful lords of Christian folk. 

And boast in that which weapon is and trophy, 

The precious Cross from God ward apportioned you. 

In this sign the boldness 

Of nations hostile 

Fierce onset daring shall scattered be * 

Throughout all ages.' 

The canon now became the form most affected by ecclesiastical 
poets. It is interesting to find older versions of the Triodion, or 
songs for the moveable feasts, consisting of the older form of 
hymns, while later recensions are entirely occupied by canons. 
.Dr. Krumbacher mentions a fragment which is in a transitional 
form, partly hymns and partly canons (p. 686). Cardinal Pitra 
says (p. 21), *The office of each day, combined with the periodi- 
cally recurring hymns of the OktoSchos, usually contains three 
canons in the printed books. In manuscripts, it is not uncommon 
to find four or five ; while popular feasts have as many as seven, 
eight, or nine canons.' This form of composition was also turned 
to profane uses, and not a few examples survive. 

From this time onward, the hymn-writers are legion, and con- 
tribute the greater number of the hymns which now find a place 
in the service books. Regular schools of hymnody sprang up, in 
Sicily, in Syria, and in Constantinople, where the monastery of 
the Studion was the centre for this as for other arts. The lead- 
ing representatives of this school are the heroic Patriarch 
Methodios and Theodore Studites. The latter's hymn on the 
martyrs is pot without charm. 
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' Cetebrkting the memoij of the martyn. 
To th« Lord let lu leod up out hTiiin* 
Being gUd on this day with & holy joj. 

' FeMing neither aword nor firahranda. 
Strong in the faith, rictonoaa ooea, 
In This je tfranta oTerthrew. 

' In death'aitaad life reoeiring, 
Leap fur joy ye dwellen in the heavena, 
Oloriuui champiuna of Chriat oar Qod. 

' Ohriit, that o'er death and life haat lordahip. 
To those that ia faith thia life depart 
Grant with Thy uiota eternal reit.' 

Theodore'i brother Joseph, who became bishop of Thessalooica, 
anA v/m martyred under the iconoclast Emperor Tbeophilos, is 
til lie distinguished from Joseph the Hyninograpber, famous botfa 
for hh adventoroas life and for his industry. Some two 
liiindreil canons in the Menaia are from bis pen. Two other 
writers of this school noted in the history of the time are tbe 
brothers Theophanes and Theodore * the branded,' so called from 
their cruel treatment by the Emperor Theophilos. Tbe former 
hulks more larjjely than any other writer in the service books, . 
An interesting figure in this society is one of the few Byzaii- 
tiue literary women, Kasia or Kassiana, the heroine of the famoas 
scene with the Emperor Theophilos. When with the golden 
apple in his hand, be was reviewing the noble maidens from 
I whom he was to choose his consort, be stopped before Kasia, and 
M the remark, 'How much evil has flowed From woman,' 
she prumptly retorted, 'But in woman too is the source of better 
things.' The retort probably cost her the diadem. She built a 
moiiasttiry, in which she spent her life ; and wrote bymns, in ad- 
dition to numerous poems and epigrams, which prove her to have 
been endowed with no small powers. Her hymn for Christmas 
draws an ingenious parallel between Caesar's kingdom and God's. 

' When Augustas waa monarch on the earth. 
The many rules of men suTceaaed. 
When Thou becamest man by the Holy Maid, 
The idol's mmy goda had end. 
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Under one woidlj mofrenagatj 

The cities were gaUievad. 

Under one Lord's dmniij 

The nations belieyed. 

Tl\e peoples were described si Csessr^s decree. 

On as fsithfol is inscribed DiTinity's nsme^ 

Thine, who becsmest msn, oar God. 

Great is Thy mercy, O Lord. Glory to Thee ! * 

Her hymn for Wednesday in Holy Week has somethidg of 
the old ring about it. 

' O Lord, the woman fallen among manifold sins 
Perceiving Thy divinity. 
Assumes the office of Mjrrrh-bearer, 

And moarning beareth myrrh to Thee before the day of Thy burial. 
Saying, Woe is me, for night is about me 
The sting of passion, twilight and moonless darl£. 
Even love of transgression. 
Accept, I entreat, my tears' fountains. 
Who in vapours aloft drawest the waters of Ocean. 
Bow down, I pray, and give ear to my heart's bitter groanings, 
Thou who didst bend the heavens, emptying Thee of Thy glory. 
I will kiss Thy undefiled feet, 
And will wipe them dry again 
With the curling locks of my head. 
The feet whose dread sound Eve in Paradise 
Heard in her ears, and hid for terror. 
The fulness of my sins, and the abysses of Thy judgments 
Who can explore, Soul-saver, Deliverer mine ! 
Turn not Thy sight from Thy servant, 
Thou whose compassion is infinite.' 

Her wooer, Theophilos, also wrote hymns, and one of them, on 
Palm Sunday, has been received into the Triodion in spite of his 
iconoclasm. Its profession of orthodoxy, however, is most un- 
compromising and unpoetical. Two more imperial hymn-writers 
contribute to the service books — Leo th3 Wise, whose morning 
hymn describes the Resurrection and the events following, and 
Constantino VII., who wrote a set of exaposteilaria^ or verses to 
follow the Canon. Leo appears to better advantage in his ' Ode 
of Compunction,' a meditation on the terrors of death and the 
judgment. 
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To meotioD the bjrioD-writai of this and mooeeding periods 
would be meicly to repeat the names of tboae otherwise famoiu 
ia learned Bjrsanlium, and would be of little farther interest 
The old spiritiial afflatus was almost entirely gone. The revinl 
of cla&»!cat studies, which began with the cessation of the Icono- 
clastic struggle, made itself felt here as in other departments of 
Bvzsntine life, not altogether for the best Elaborate versifica- 
ti<>n, 'precious' diction, theological subtilty, and paiufalness, 
were more est^med than sinceritj and plainness. A sign of the 
times was the custom of writing commentaries on sacred poetry. 
Kosmas had already commented on that of Qr^ory Nazianzen. 
Zonaras, Theodore Prodromos, John Glykys, and others, wrote 
elaborate commentaries on the more learned hymo writers, which 
are of historical importance. Equally significant is the fact that 
John of Damascus wrote his three canons for Christmas, Epiphanv, 
and Pentecost in iambic trimeters. The acrostich was no longer 
the alphabet, or at moat an indication of the writer's name, but 
often an heroic couplet or a troparioo. In a canon for Maundy 
Tiiursday, Kosmas frankly declares, ' For Great Thursday I will 
write a long hymn.* The ingenuity which contrives .to move 
within such fetters may escite our wonder, but can do no more. 
Pedantry was not only the bane of later Byzantine hymn-writing, 
but, what was worse, it led to the neglect of the earlier writers. 
What the Iconoclastic struggle and its confusions had not 
destroyed, succeeding generations suffered to monlder unheeded. 
As we have already said, the process can be traced by which the 
older collections of hymns were gradually supplanted by collec- 
tions of canons. The hymns so deposed survived only in isolated 
fragments as versicles. Others were altered and re-arranged 
beyond recognition. Collections of hymns for literary purposes 
were the rarest exception.* For the most part they were 
recorded solely in service books, and these, after experiencing 
the devouring nsage, as Cardinal Pitra calls it, of the choir, 
were cast aside. The final redaction of the service books at the 
beginning of the eleventh century removed a great incentive to 
hymn-writing, yet here and there it long continued to be culti- 
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* Krumbsoher, p. 685. 
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vated. The last great school of sacred poetry was founded by 
the younger Neilos at Grotto Ferrata, near Borne, and floorished 
far into the twelfth century. Professor Christ states that the 
latest writer whose work finds a place in the service books is the 
Peloponneslan Nicolas Malaxas, who lived in the fifteenth cen- 
tury (p. 38). 

It is a commonplace that religions poetry is never so interest- 
ing as secular. It deals with only one human interest — an 
interest of surpassing greatness, yet one only. The consequence 
is that it is soon exhausted, and each succeeding generation finds 
originality harder. This is tenfold truer of ecclesiastical poetry. 
There the poet is further confined by the limits of orthodoxy, 
and must beware lest his desire for ori^nality betray him not 
into daring but into heresy. He is forced to walk in the old 
paths and utter the old form of sound words. Goethe somewhere 
speaks of the originality of modem writers consisting not in their 
having anything absolutely new to say, but in their being able 
to put it as if it had never been said before. We are reminded 
of this saying in reading the later Greek hymn-writers. Their 
striving after effect too often reminds us that what they have to 
say has indeed been said before, not so finely, perhaps, but better. 
The gift is not to be purchased. A verse of Bomanos is worth 
pages by some others. 

This weakness is not redeemed by the excessive numl>er of 
narrative and occasional hymns which was naturally required. 
No learning br zeal can rid itself of the shackles imposed by a 
set subject whose treatment has become traditional. In K'ismas 
canons and odes, which Professor Christ quotes pretty fully, the 
* Three Children of Babylon' recur with monot<inous iteration. 
In many other instances, given the occasion for which a hvnin is 
intended, we can tell at once how i: will begin and how it will 
end. Often we cannot escape the feeling that the same 
materials are being used up again and again, re-arrange^l and 
furbished to suit the occasion. True lyric feeling is often la<'k- 
ing. For this we must turn, at least in the later period, to 
pieces which were not meant for Church use. Leo's hymfis are 
poor and lifeless compared with his * Ode of Compunction.' At 
the same time there are many hymns of great beauty, not a few 
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of wliich, sach as ' The day is past aud over/ and * Fierce was 
the wild billow/ by St. Anatolios, or St Stephen Sabaites' hymn, 
'Art thou weary, art thou languid/ are familiar to English 
readers* 

Of the language of Greek hymns it is somewhat difficult to 
speak. If we miss the sonorous majesty of Latin hymns, the 
fault is our own. Prejudiced as we are in favour of classical 
metre, and unfamiliar with the accentuation of the language, 
which, with the rarest exceptions^ was observed in Greek hymns, 
we must inevitably miss many assonances and rhythms which 
constitute their charm. When all has been said, the language is 
flexible, varied, and truly Hellenic. In the earlier writers it is 
simple and Biblical. Later, when classical studies reyived, the 
Church poets are as profuse of ancient forms as Synesios and the 
other imitators of the classical poets. One thing is noticeable, 
theological terms, which sound barbarous in a translation, seem 
pel f ectly natural in Greek. Perhaps the most wonderful piece 
of diction is to be found in the Hymnos AkathUtoSf in which the 
assonances, the plays upon words, and the rhymes, must be read 
to be appreciated. This power of language was often a snare, 
and betrayed many into mere punning. The following on St. 
Basil may perhaps plead irresistible temptation : — 

*0 hrtavi/yMi KkifieU rrji fitiffiKelas 
6r€ rb (iaaCKeiov aif lepdrev/iaf 
t6 rod XpiffTov idfos dytop 

Kal iinan^/Aji, rrdrept firolfiowaSf 
T&re Stad-^/iart ck KareKdafiTfire 

PoffiKevdyTUP 
6 ^curCKtifav Kal iri.vT<av Kdpios, 
6 Ti} T€Kbim (Tvyyootffiepos 
dXditifS vlbs Kal cvvdvapxoSt 

6p Uireve aCiffai Kal ipo)TL<rai rdi yl/vxdi iifjuiv. 

Every variety of metre has been exhausted in these hymns. 
As a general rule several kinds of verses are employed in the 
course of each strophe, so that the result is much more irregu- 
lar than our stanzas. What may thus be lost in dignity and 
severity, is more than gained in flexibility and lightness. la 
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most hymns the form onoe adc^ted ib adhered to with great 
coDsisteDcy fitrophe after stropheL The more famous became 
the models for later writersL The opening words of the 
heirmoSy or model, are prefixed to the hjmn, ^irhich follows it 
line for line. These heirmoi are collected in a Tolnme, the 
Heirmologion. Both in the older original hymns and the later 
imitatioDSy slight variations often occnr, sometimes with sur- 
prising effect. It is, however, unsafe to be too positive in this 
matter, as our texts are far from perfect Once we become 
accuetomed to the rhythms, we cannot but acknowledge their 
beauty, changing in the most unexpected manners, never be- 
-coming heavy or monotonous, now breaking out in jubilant 
tones, now ending in some haunting refrain. 

Turning to the contents, what some may consider a char- 
acteristic of Greek hymns, is their introduction of polemics. 
It was only natural that men who had lived through the 
troubles of the Iconoclastic controversy should give vent to 
their feelings with some frankness. The writers of the Studion 
were but human ; they or their friends had for conscience to- 
ward God endured grief, suffering wrongfully ; and it is no 
w^onder if their bitter memories sometimes find expression. 
We are not surprised to find that the only two hymns of the 
Patriarch Photios quoted in Professor Christ's collection are 
fiercely polemical (they are both on St. Methodiofl). Such 
occasions as the Sunday of Orthodoxy, the Fathers in council 
at Nicaea, etc., were only too tempting. A verse on St. BiiHil 
speaks of him inflicting a death wound on heresies hateful to 
God. One on St. Cyril describes him as rooting up the tart'S 
of Nestorios. These and the like pale into irmignificanoe bo- 
side the canon on our Lady of the Iberians, which (yardinnl 
Pitra quotes in his introduction (p. 14). The Emporor T\uuh 
philosis described as godless and hated oi God; hiM oflidtttM HM 
devils' satellites, hateful to God, like-minded with their Lord, 
But the true spirit of Greek hymriolo^ doe« not rmth U\ mwh 
passages, but in its deep mysticism, and iti eiuUtti^vourn lifter 
purity of life. It is when it turns from the amtumoun of mriU 
and is possessed of eternal mysteries that its truo tmUim \n r^* 
vealed. 
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Another gnteful fcatoi* h Um nationftl feelini; which uaerts 
itaelf hers and there. We hare almd; allBded to hjinns <ta. 
bistorical erenti, uid the Hymnoe Ak»thwto6, the Hellenic Tt 
Vtum. There are many othen which lapport the coatentMHi 
that the Chorcb was a centre of national life in the ByzantiDe 
Empire. The hymns on St. Constantine are perhaps the most 
■triking example. An andent rene on the Exaltation of the 
Cross runs as follows : — 

Tboa thst of Thina own will wsat ruMd aloft on th« CroM, 

Unto the klDgilom ae<r, which is called after Thy name 

Shoir Tb; cumpaniona' abandance, Christ our God. 

Cause to rejoice in Thy atrength 

Our loiperial faithful lords, 

Vict'irj grmatiug to them 

Urer all ut their fuemen. 

Thee on their side may thej have 

Weapon pacific, ioTincible trophy. 

There are many other matters, such as the mnsic of these 
hymns, and their adnption in other Christian countries, to mention 
only the chief, which invite attention ; but space does not allow 
us to do more than to refer to them before passing from this in- 
teresting and little known subject. 

William Metcalfe. 



Art. VI.— EARL-MARISCHAL AND FIELD-MARSHAL. 
Some Lettert of the Last Earl-Marischal. 

AMONG the Jacobites of the eighteenth century there are 
no more interesting figures than the two brothers Keitb, 
the last Earl-Marischal of Scotlandi and he who became the 
trusted Field-Marshal of Frederick the Great Thoir story 
combines all the romance with which high descent, yotithfal 
enthusiasm, and great sacrifices enhance the misfortunes of 
the vofarius of a fuUen cause, with the respect that attends on 
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the courageous carving out of a new career in foreign lands, 
on intimate association with the greatest practical and literary- 
intellects of the age, on high character and honourable bear- 
ing in all vicissitudes, on a soldier's death, and on restoration 
to lands and honours for unique service in exile to the native 
land, too late, alas I to do more than gild with a last ray the 
clouded sunset of an ancient line. 

No Scottish house, amid all the glorious traditions of High- 
land clans and Lowland families, has a more honourable record 
than that of Keith. For 700 years complete it held the proud 
position of Marshal of Scotland; its titles of honour — ^first lord- 
43hip and then earldom — were unique in being taken not from 
territorial possessions, but from the high office of State it never 
demitted, and there is honourable pride in the explanation of 
its annalist that, if, in comparison with others, the Keiths were 
few in the number of cadet families, and behind in the boast 
of a * pridefu' kin,' the reason was that ' Having been in every 
action, and by virtue of their office of Marischal present at and 
attended by their friends in every battle, the males were 
seldom allowed to increase to any considerable number/ 

From the day when the Danes were broken at Barry, and 
the royal fingers of Malcolm 11. traced in the blood of Camus, 
their commander, on the virgin shield of Robert Keith, 
the lines which became the three pallets on the bloody chief, 
to the misty morning when James Keith, pugnans ut heroas 
decet^ fell with an Austrian bullet in his heart, the Keiths 
were ever to the front in the sternest stress of battle, and 
their chaste and simple shield showed none of the stains of 
treachery and dishonour that dim the lustre of other proud 
bearings to those who know the past. 

A curious old tradition makes the Lowland house of Keith 
of kin to the Clan Chattan of Badenoch, and narrates how the 
race fought the Romans in the Hercynian forest, and came by 
Katwyck on the Rhine, and Katwyck on the coast of Holland, 
to their first settlement in Caithness, from whence they were 
driven to a refuge in the Highland hills. Mythological as this 
•nay be, there are other curious traditions of common origin 
between certain Highland clans and Lowland houses (for 
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example, the Forbeeee aod Maokajrs), bat whether the fint 
Reitb wai of the blood of C1«d Chattan or a Norman knight 
from the South, his deeoendanta were Sootsmea to the core. 
Sir Robert Keith, nuole of the ' good Sir James of Douglas,' 
wae a ateadfaat adhereut of King Robert Bruce, stood hj him 
in the fight at Inveruiy which rednced the North, and led the 
Scottish cavalry in the welUlimed charge which scattered the 
EiigliRh archery at BaDDOckburo. The eldest eon of the time 
fought at Otterbam, and took Ralph Percy prisoner, while one 
of hia 1008 * commanded the horse, and made great slaaghter 
of the Iliglilaud rebels' oii 'the red Harlaw.' Another eldest 
son, who died before his father, ' fought most valiantly at 
Flodden field, where he left Sir William Keith of lavemgie, 
and Sir Juliu Keith of Ludqiiham, with other frienda' But it 
was iiot only on tlieso and iiiikiiy atiotber Btriuken field that 
the Koitbs proved their quality. The family character 
embraced the gift of sound judj^raeiit, and to the house of 
Keith aloue beluugs the high honour of devoting a large pro- 
I»ortiuu of what it gained fmrn the spoils uf a corrupt Church 
to thu Bcrvicb of higher leartiiiig, aud linking its name with a 
distinguished university. Of the Eurl-Marischal of James Ill's 
dayp. it is suid ; ' lie wan of a calm temper, profound judg- 
ment, and inviolable honesty, always for modei'atiug and 
extioguisbiug divisions, and from the ordinary expreHsLons he 
made use of in giving counsel, he was called ' Hearken and 
take heed.' His son made the decisive declaration iu Parlia- 
hich secured the adoption of the Confession of 1560, 
and hia gi'uudsoii, who went on the embassy to Denmark to 
bring Queen Aune to Scotliind, was the founder of Miriscbal 
CoUet^e in Aberdeen, and the author of the haughty inscrip- 
tion placed on its walls, on the Tower on the lands of Deer, 
and on his houses in Peterhead, ' They say, what say they 'i* 
let them say.' 

The earliest possessions of the family were probably the 

lauds of Keith Marischal in East Lothian, but although at one 

the ' Earl-Marisohal'a fortune exceeded any possessed by 

a Scots subject,' and included lands in the seven shires of 

Haddington, Linlithgow, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, 
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and CaithnesB, the countiy with which it was to be most 
intimately asBociated was the coast of KincaidineBhire and the 
lowlands of AbeideenshireL The sorWces of Sir Robert Keith 
to King Robert at Inverorie were recognised by the grant of 
the neighbouring lands of HaDforeet^ the nnclens of the future 
Earldom of Eintore. Sir Robert's grandmother had been 
Marjory Comyn, a daughter of the first Comyn, Earl of 
Bucban, and Marjory, the heiress of Fergus, the last Celtic 
Earl, and upon the forfeiture of their representative, the king 
bestowed upon Keith 'the greatest part of his cousin, the 
Earl of Buchan s, landa' The chief mediaeval stronghold of 
the family was the great castle on the impregnable cliff of 
Dunottar, but the region most closely entwined with their 
later fortunes, and most eloquent with associations of their 
fall, is that lying in the north-east of Aberdeenshire, to which 
the letters which follow mainly relate. 

Id the extreme north-east comer of Scotland, where the 
Keith Inch, on which once stood a castle of the Earl-Marischal 
built on the model of the palace of the King of Denmark, juts 
out into the deep blue and green of the wide North Sea, 
stands the red granite town of Peterhead. The sharp eye of 
Cromweirs officers fixed upon it as the place * most com- 
modious for a port to all the northern seas,' and now the great 
bay to the south has its southern shores covered with the 
walls and stores of a great prison, and is being slowly converted 
into a huge harbour of refuge. To the north the coast treads 
away in a succession of sandhills, with a rook and a dangerous 
reef here and there, to Rattray Point and Kinnaird Head. 
Inland lies the broad expanse of Buchan, once described by 
Dr. John Hill Burton as * a spreading of peat-moss on a cake 
of granite,' but now all chequered with fields, dotted perhaps 
more closely than any other part of Scotland with the sub- 
stantial buildings of small farms, and dominated, if the word 
can be used of so modest an elevation, by the heather-covered 
hill of Mermond, with the white horse on one flank, and the 
white stag on another. About two miles from Peterhead the 
Ugie flows through the sandhills to the sea, and near its 
mouth could be traced the foundations of an old forgotten 
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cutl«. Aaoeodiog the atream, on« come> on a scene of qaJet 
bMiity, biddflo in the folds of the sarronndiog ground, and 
rich ID its memorials of past greatoefla. The stream winds id 
a little valley, wooded here and there, aad at one spot forms 
a horseshoe roond a ridge of higher land. On this ridge 
stand the ruins of Jiivenigie Castle, aud behind there rises a 
rounded bill with a trimmed and flattened top, a few steps op 
which take yoo out of the sheltered valley, and give you (nil 
command of all the country round. Thia hill was the Castle 
hill, the Mote hill, or Gallows hill, on which justice was done 
in the days of the heritable jurisdiotions, and certainly those 
who enforced it took care that the culprit's ' latest look of 
earth and aky and day' should be a generous one. laland he 
would see the green meadows by the banks of Ugie, the heather 
ridges of Mermond and Lndqaham, the wooded knolls over- 
looking the sheltered vale ten miles away, where the monks 
of Deer guarded their old Gaelic Book, handed on from the 
foundation of St Columba, and said Masses for the soul of 
their own founder, a Corayn, Earl of Buchan, while on the 
other hand stretched the Jong line of golden saud, rose the 
smoke of the small town of Peterhead, and glittered the en- 
circling expanse of the German Ocean. On the other bank of 
the river, and np a little way from Inverugie, the great sqnare 
pile of ruined Raveuscraig, raised on a rock where the river 
flows through a narrow rocky gorge, stands clear against the 
sky, the top still showing above the growing trees, and be- 
tween tlie earlier and later ca.'itlea the river sweeps along 
under a wooded bank, with a large stretch of level land on it« 
otber side. Both castles belonged to the Keiths or their 
ancestry. The old proprietors of the 'Craig of Inverugie' 
were the ancient Norman family of Cbeyne — hereditary sheriffs 
of the county of Banff — whioh accounts for the parish of Sfc, 
Fergus aad Fetterangus in Aberdeenshire being for long a 
detached part of Banffshire — one of whom married Isabel 
Cumyn, a sister of the Marjory who married the Earl Mariachal's 
aucestor. In li380 the line of the Cheynes came to an end in 
an heiress, who married a younger son of the Knight Marischal, 
and this line of the Keiths of Inverugie again ended in an 
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heireas in the sixteenth century. She married her chief, and 
the Inverugie estates in the parish of St. Fergus were con- 
solidated with the other property of the Earl MarischaL In 
the seventeenth century, when Dunottar was made a prison 
for the Covenanters, and its dungeon became known as the 
Whigs' vault, the later Castle of Inverugie, built, or at all 
events largely added to, by the Keiths, became the favourite 
residence of the family. 

The displacement of property which followed the Reforma- 
tion largely increased the possessions of the Eeitha The 
lordship of Altrie was formed for a second son out of the 
lands of the Abbey of Deer, and soon fell by inheritance to 
the Earl, while he succeeded the monks of St. Mary as superior 
of Peterhead. But there were those who shook their heads, 
and recounted with awe the tale of the countess's vision, who 
had dreamt that she watched a body of men in the habit of 
the monks of Deer come to the rock of Dunottar, and begin 
to pick at it with pen-knives, and when she brought her 
husband to jeer at their folly, behold the castle was a ruin, 
and all their rich furniture tossing on the tempestuous sea. 
The legendary saying of the rhymer acquired a new signifi- 
cance : — 

* Inverugie by the sea 
Lordless shall thy lands be ; 
And underneath thy ha' hearthstane 
The tod shall bring her baimies hame. ' 

The Earl retorted with his scornful motto carved on his 
college and elsewhere, and more than a century had yet to 
pass before the doom fell. With cadets of their name 
around them, at Ludquham, Clackriacb, Bruxie, and other old 
Buchan mansions, the family of the chief seemed to sit secure 
in their grand castle on the banks of the Ugie. 

When Queen Anne died the Earl Marischal was a young 
man, and his brother James a lad of eighteen. Local tradition 
long retained the memory of the affection the two brothers 
showed for each other in their boyish days in Buchan, and 
which never failed down to the day of Hoobkirohen. Their 
father had opposed and in bis place protested against the 
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turned round, and after a deep sigh, again turned his horse's 
head, gave him the spur and went off at a fast trot. Many 
years after, as an old man, he was to come again thus far, and 
no farther. 

The Earl found his way to the Court of St. Germains, and he 
and his brother obtained commissions in the Spanish service, 
and were actively engaged in the rising of 1719, so sharply 
nipped in the bud by General Wightman. On this occasion 
James Keith made his escape from Peterhead. 

Henceforth for many years the lives of the two brothers 
wero spent in foreign armies and at foreign courts. To the 
honour of this younger Keith, his steadfast Protestantism 
barred his way to promotion in the service of Spain, but like 
many another northern Scot, he found his opening in that of 
Russia, and the story is a famous one of how, when negoti- 
ating a treaty with a grave Turkish Pasha, after business was 
concluded the attendants were ordered to withdraw, and the 
Pasha, addressing him in broad Scots, revealed himself as the 
son of the bellman of Kirkcaldy. At Ockzakoff he received the 
wound by which his old companion in arms, serving under the 
banner of Austria, recognised his body on the field of Hoch- 
kirchen. It is said that among the causes which led to his 
quitting the Russian service was the desire of the Empress 
Elizabeth to raise him to a perilous height by making him her 
consort on the throne, and with pardonable pride his Scottish 
biographer observes that the. alliance would have been no dis- 
grace to her, for he could boast of a lineage far more ancient 
and famous than she. In 1747 he entered the service of 
Prussia, was at once made Field-Marshal, and ere long ac- 
quired perhaps a greater confidence from Frederick the Great 
than any of his native generals. 

James Keith was one of the finest examples of the highest 
type of the Aberdeenshire Scot. 

' A man,' says Carlyle, ' of Scotch type : the broad accent with its 
sagacities, veracities, with its steadfastly fixed moderation and its sly 
twinkles of defensive humour, is still audible to us through the foreign 
trappings. Not given to talk unless there is something to be said, but 
well capable of it then. Frederick, the more he knew him, liked him the 
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better. On all manner of eabjecte he can talk knowingly and with insiglit 
of hia own. On Roaaian mattera Frederick likea eapedally to hear him, 
though they differ in regard to the worth of the Roaaian troopa.' 

And at Zomdorf and Konersdorf Frederick had a rough demon- 
stration of the soundness of Keith's judgment as to the fight- 
ing qualities of the slow and steady Muscovite infantry. 

* Sagacioua, ekillfQl, imperturbable, without fear and without noise, a 
man quietly ever ready. He had quelled once, walking direct into the 
heart of it, a ferocioua Rusaian mutiny,— or uproar from below. He 
auffered with excellent ailence much ilUusage from above withal — a man 
fiery enough and prompt with hia stroke when wanted, though commonly 
ao quiet. " Tell Monsieur/* — some general whd seemed too stupid or too 
languid on this oocaaion — *' Tell Monaieur from me,** said Keith to his 
aide-de-camp, '* he may be a very pretty thing, but he is not a man (gu't^ 
f)eut Hrt une honmt chose, tnaU qu*il n*e$t pa$ un hamme)." * 

To this day Scots abroad are known, men of good metal 
nnd stem fibre from whom sentiment is not to be expected, 
men not given to paying compliments, who never p^iss the 
statue of Marshal Keith in Berlin without raising the hat, bnt 
never, perhaps, to a brother Scot has a better memorial been 
raised than the words in which Carlyle records the close of his 
career : — 

' Croats had the plundering of Keith : other Auslrians, not of Croat 
kind, carried the dead general into Hochkirch Church : Lacy's emotion on 
recognising him there — like a tragic gleam of his own youth suddenly 
brought back to him, as in starlight, piercing and sad, from twenty years 
distance, — is well known in books. On the morrow, Sunday, October I5th, 
Keith had honourable soldier's burial there — " twelve cannon " salvoing 
thrice, and *' the whole corps of Colloredo " with their muskets thrice ; 
Lacy, as chief mourner, not without tears. Four months after, by royal 
order, Keith's body was conveyed to Berlin ; reinterred in Berlin in a stOl 
more solemn public manner, with all the honours, all the regrets ; and 
Keith sleeps now in the C^amison-kirche : far from bonnie Inverugie ; the 
hoarse sea-winds and caverns of Dunottar singing vague requiem to his 
honourable line and him in the imagination of some few. '' My brother 
leaves me a noble legacy," said the old Earl Marischal ; ** last year he had 
Bohemia under ransom, and his personal estate is 70 ducats " (about £25). 
In Hochkirch Church, there is still, not in the graveyard as formerly, a 
fine modestly impressive monument to Keith ; modest urn of black mar- 
hie on a pedestal of grey, and in gold letters an inscription not easily 
aurpassable in the lapidary way : Dum in pralio tMm procul hinc IncUnatam 
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suorum aciem Mente manu voce et exemplo Redituiehat Pugnans ut heroas 
decet Occubuit J), xiv Octobris, These words go through you like a clang, 
of steel. Friedrich's sorrow over him {** tears," high eulogies, *^ loita extri- 
mement ") is itself a monument. Twenty years after, Keith had from his 
master a statue in Berlin. One of four : to the four most deserving : 
Schwerin, Winterfeld, Seidlitz, Keith, which still stand in the Wilhelm'a 
Platz there.' 

But perhaps as expressive, though brief, was his brother's 
answer to the request for materials for his biography — Probus 
vixit^ fortia obiit — words now engraved on the pedestal of the 
statue presented by the King of Prussia and Emperor of Ger- 
many to the town of Peterhead. 

After the battle of Glenshiel had crushed the abortive rising 
of 1719, the Earl Marischal made his way to Avignon, and 
was employed in the service of the exiled King. But to him 
as to Bolingbroke the service of a phantom King, and make- 
believe Government, was irksome, and an index of his feeling 
is afforded by his dislike to wear the Garter conferred by the 
Chevalier, on the ground that such honours became ridiculous 
when he from whom they were derived was not in a position 
to make them respected. His Protestantism proved a bar to 
his as to his brother's elevation in the Spanish service, but ho 
lived for long at Valencia having 'many kind friends in Spain, 
not to mention the sun.' The wound of his brother at 
Ockzakoff took him to Russia, and his knowledge of the 
world led him to dissuade Prince Charles Edward from placing 
any reliance on the promises of France, and to a breach be- 
tween him and the exiled Court. He took no part in the 
rising of 1745, where the Prince found his absence * a great 
loss,' and wrote that he would 'rather see him than a thousand 
French.' 

After a residence in Venice be joined bis brother at the 
Court of Frederick the Great, who sent bim as Ambassador to 
Paris, and subsequently to Madrid, and made bim Governor 
of Neuchitel where he extended his hospitality to B'iiw«<*au. 

Ultimately on acquiring information of the Family Oompar;t 
between the two branches of the house of Bourbon, be com- 
municated his knowledge to tiie elder Pitt This great msryUui 
was recognized by the removal of bis attaioder^ and in Hep* 
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t«mb«r 1761, he foaod binwelf agmin in Edinbnrgh. Sacceed- 
iag ti> the Earidom uid eatate of Kintora, be repnrobased bi§ 
old wtatee from the York Bnildiags Company, amid the 
tomultooui obeering of thoae who attended the poblic sale. 

Sometime after the parohaae, the Eari went to raviBit 
Inverngie. The good people of Peterhead headed bytbe 
Magiatratee came oat to meet bim, and after a banqaet in the 
town he «tarted in bia carriage, attended by the St Feigns 
farmers on horseback, and a large aasemblage from Peterhead, 
for the Castle. So enthariaatia were the old tenantiy of his 
family that one oM man ie said to have set fire to bis honse to 
make a bonfire, and to have thrown hie money on the top 
declaring that he wonld ' tbaok it wi' gowd/ Bat when the 
top of the bill from which the Castle coald be seen was 
reached, the carriage was stopped, and the Earl standing np 
gazed on the roofiess tower, with one black rafter bare against 
the sky. Then he signed to the coachman to tarn the borsea, 
and drove away never to retani. 

The Earl Mariscbal seems very soon to have determined to 
sell the St Fergus estates. He stayed for some time at 
Keitbball, but he had grown too long in warmer climes to 
take root again in bis harder native soil. It is indeed said 
that he had invited Roiiaseau to come and reside with bim at 
Iiiveni^e, bill tlif i^Lndg'd condition of all things at home, 
the wiirries iif a laudowuer's position new to its obligations 
and duties at ht» time uf life, and probably some financial 
difficnities determined hitn to dicpose of the reacqoired re- 
niainder of hiR Bui^liaQ {)r<iperty, portions of the original estate 
having already been sold before his restoration. The follow* 
iug letters relate mainly to this final sale and to his relations 
with tlie purcljaser. Thay are highly bononrable both to 
seller and purchaser, to the exiled peer and to the saccessfol 
judjje, and they furm a remarkable illostration of how ODJaally 
reputations suffer among contemporaries, and npoa what a 

L frail foundation popular judgments as to the condnct of men 
are often based. 

The purcbaser, James Fergoson, who became Lend Pitfoar 

^ while the transaction was going od, was a disttngaished member 
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of the Scots bar. He had acted as Counsel for the Jacobites 
at Carlisle in 1746, had an extensive practice in the Courts, 
and was much relied upon as a sound adviser. His professional 
brethren had conferred on him -the highest honour in their 
power by electing him Dean of Faculty, and among the por- 
traits of Scottish judges delineated for posterity by Ramsay of 
Ochtertyre there is none more pleasing than the character he 
presents of this * amiable and able man.' His own paternal 
estate lay in the parish of Old Deer and the lands of which 
the Earl Marischal intended to dispose, stretched along the 
Ugie from its marches to the sea. Of the purchase now made 
Ramsay says : — 

'It was a very desirable purchase on that accoant, yet it got him a 
great deal of ill-will. He was accused and by none more loudly than by 
his old friends and neighbours of having taken advantage of Lord M aris- 
chal's ignorance to get a scandalously good bargain ; yet after having been 
more than thirty years in the family, in times when prodigious rises took 
place in other estates, it does hot appear to have turned out a very lucrative 
bargain. Whether that has been owing to humanity or indolence is of 
little consequence ; but it goes far to acquit Lord Pitfour and his son of 
any felonious purpose of immediate lucre. And their moderation towards 
the people of that estate does them the more honour, that some of the 
first families of the Kingdom were during this period, racking their rents, 
with unfeeling greed inattentive to consequences.' The Earl Marischal 
*• considered himself as under high obligations to Lord Pitfour for the zeal 
and professional skill he had displayed in his complicated affairs. . . . 
In one point of view this transaction must be regretted, because to a per- 
son of his sensibility, far advanced in years, nothing could make up for the 
wound it gave his popularity both at Edinburgh and in the North. It 
was indeed observed that after making the purchase he seldom went to 
Pitfour.' 

The letters now printed, which were recently discovered 
among a batch of Aberdeenshire family papers, prove con- 
clusively that Ramsay was right in discrediting the justice of 
the popular talk, while the testimony he affords indicates that 
the Earl Marischal was successful in securing the considera- 
tions to which he in his letters attached importance. Less fre- 
quent visits to the North on the part of an old judge/ never 
very robust, and with but ten years to live, may be accounted 
for by the distance of his home, by the diflSculties of travel for 
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The following does not bear the year, and may also be of 
1764 when the Earl Marischal was in Aberdeenshire. It is 
evidently addressed to Mr. Ferguson, younger of Pitfour. 

* L^ M — ll*g kind compliments to Mr. Ferguson. He hopes by the 12th 
June he may be towards Harwich. He shall stay at Edinburgh only to 
have advice of L^ Pitfour on what you know and spoke of. 

Keid was with me about the fishing. I gave the general answer 
referring to you with which he was satisfied. 

Aberdeen, 17 May. 

The next relates to a piece of land afterwards part of Pit- 
four, which apparently was not sold along with the rest of the 
Marischal property on account of over rights over it. 

Edinbuegh, 22 May, 1764. 

Sir, — If the lands of Gavil sometime possessed by the deceased Thomas 

Forbes in wadset and now by the relict of George Hay, should come to 

sale I shall be very willing that you make the purchase in the manner and 

way as you yourself shall judge right. I ever am with particular regard 

and friendship, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Marischall. 
To Mr. James Ferguson of Pitfour. 

The following addressed * To John Mackenzie, Esq., of Del- 
veen,' is specially interesting, written as it is by one who 
knew the great world so well, who in the society of Frederick 
the Great and Voltaire sighed for youthful summers among 
Macphersons and Macdonalds, who through long years had 
been the most distinguished of these Scottish exiles. 

* Whose hearts were mourning for the land 

They ne'er might see a</ain. 
For Scotland's high and heathered hills, 

For mountain loch and glen ; 
For those who haply lay at rest 

Beyond the distant sea, 
Beneath the green and daisied turf 

Where they would gladly be,' 

aqd who though, by the force of age and habit compelled to 
go 'a little nearer to the sun, is found remembering early 
winters on the banks of Dee and Don. 
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PoMDJJf, S7ih May, ITtt. 

81m,— I hkr% tlM iivor <tf 701m and Oio Mr. KaiUi will take tiie tioabfe 
ol 07 allain alul] allvaja oooni on your friendahip and amitince wlien 
ail cii wary. Hm mootj baing paid to the oompany I hope mine aa fint 
ereditor vill aoon be paid after adjnating the dear daima. 

I a^n^ee with yoa in yoor fean that my nephew haa not gained in winning 
•ome beta at NevmarkeL I wiih it may not draw him in. Kewmarket 
and White's ar» two danjrerona ph^ea, eapedally for yoang foUn. He is 
very f<»nd of •h<K>ting, it were happy that he took a liking to the Highlands. 
Were I of his age I would eertainly pam my tammer among Macphemns 
and Maolonalds, and my winter on the banka of Dee and IX>n, withoat 
ever s« eing White's or Newmarket, whidi I nerer taw. 

I am with particalar regard^ 

Sir, 
Yoor moat hamble and obedient Servant, 

MULISCHALL. 

The fuIIowiDg is endorsed * E. Marischal's letter to Mr. 
Ferguson, 7th Jane, 1765.' It may very probably have been 
addressed to a Mr. Walter Fergnson, a writer ia Edinburgh. 

'* It is very probable that there maybe folka who say I might have made 
a better bargain in selling my estates in Bachan by parcels : it possibly 
might he so, yet it would not have been an easy matter to me, considering 
both my want of knowledge and my time of life. In making the first offer 
to Lord Pitfour I had in view to serve a good man who never in his life 
failed to serve those he thought deserving ; to clear myself of long bar- 
gaining with diverse people in selling by parcels; and also I meant to give 
the old tenants of my family a good humane man for master who, I dare- 
say, will not rack them but deal justly by them as he has always done bj 
every one. If it should happen that Lord Pitfour has made even a better 
bargain than he expected make him my compliments and tell him I am 
glad if it be so, and that I do not repent of my bargain. Adien, I am ever 
with the greatest regard and friendship, 

Sir, 
Tour most humble and obedient Servant, 

MJlBISCHALL. 

Potsdam, 
7th June, 1765. 

I wrote last winter to the toune of Peterhead that I had got a . . . 
^ them, but had no answer. Desire Mr. Ferguson to enquire if my letter 
^o hands. You may enquire of Mr. Arbuthnot, Bankier, if Mr. Fer- 
e not in Edinburgh.' 
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Sis, — It is allv^v mtA goat phiBBiv Sob I Imc from jma or of yam. 
so the aooomits off jomr fc eshih W ^sod. I vmte %> Ttm ^ef tB« aj oatm- 
pliments by Mr. P nwglM , wmd. I iwjwg no ■ m i Bi ii ooiu^iidsd yum wtm tm 
France or perinps m lia]^ —iriinug joexkQL I here ^vrit xd Huiiliuiig 
and ooont yoa will m m ibort izne reecre i^ c^maL Iff wirmtr xb i^ 
North lay so mncli oat off janr vij; and I mnpixmBd. yzm. 90 little med 10 
conntiy affion thai I ecndd iMt TJhTnV off trant'liizif jom. I bE:Ii«ve 1/ 
Pitfonr made a good ^—'g^", yet if I kad »ot ^deaiix vix^ Ids I shofold 
have made a woiae one : I kaev BoiiniKg flnrseOf bov to dii^Mae off a lar^ 
tract of land estate off wliid t^ Talne inB dUkrcBL I sb:nijd hxve heem 
quite in a wflderoeai, or rather quite bevfodered z ri^ mitdi eaner to firad 
an Alexander the Great than another Alexander Foreeter, a&d I vas forced 
to go in the hands in vhich I f oand mjaeSf ; and I again repeat that my 
bargain was better with I^ Pitfoar than it would ha¥« beea withoot him. 
1 do not care to tdl all I taw, bnt off him I do not complain for without 
him I should hare made a worae bK;gain. I saw it plainly : to one I 
offered a very small part which lay eoovenSent for him, he offiered 20 
years purchase though I bought at the roap for thirty; to another I 
offdred a considerable piece off land at the price I bought it whidi he also 
declined. I made the two offieci from the reg ar d I had for the duracters 
of the two gentlemen ; who did not find my oJers reaaooaLle. 'Don't say 
a word of this, I tell it only to yon ; that you may see how folks think 
when their own private interest interrenes and both wanted to boy and 
had desired it of me. My conclusion is to add to a particular disinterested 
man all the good opinion I withdraw fmn others and that therefore I am 
more than I can express your most humble and obliged serrant, 

M^RISCHAIX. 

The next from Potsdam, is touching ia the highest degree, 
when one remembers, the blighted 700th, the gjeat position 
lost, the death of the * brother beloved,' the long exile, the 
restoration when honours and lands, and native air had alike 
lost their savour. Classic philosophy and Christian resignation 
have rarely surpassed the old Earl Marischal's ' Few have so 
good a lot.' 
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Uj Lord Pitfoar 

k EdinbooTit ao I n ana 
puLondrM. 

FotiDAii, ?th July, 1767. 
Ut Lobs,— I had Ui« bcmoar of joan in which 70a told me joa wu 
Mtting out on th« Northern CinoiL Thii wh put!/ the occuon of 107 
delBfing thutkiog yoa for four obliging cue in mj concema in which I 
hope both 70D and jonr ion will oonttnae to ndviae BEi. Kaith. I dull 
laara to bin to oontinna tha neeaaaaty atapa in making forthcoming m; 
grant : the company will ohioana aa loi^ aa they can bnt I oonnt on joatica 
by the Bart^ni u( Exchaqnar and ahaU patiautly wait. 

My health ia not bad. No ailing bat old age by which I grow daily 
weak and infirm, without pain, few have ao good a lot. My reapecta to 
my I«dy and beat oomplimenta to your aon, believe me, ever with great 
regard and particular hiendahip. 
My Lord, 

Yonr Lordahip'a moat bumble and obedient lervant, 
Makischau. 

The last is a note of thanks and compliment to Mra Fer- 
guson of Pitfour, herself ft Mnrray of Elihank, and is raey in its 
allusion to the peculiar fcalurea of Old Edinburgh, where tha 
Judge's Town House looked across the High Street to the 
tower of St. Giles. 

L'' MarUcliall presents his respects to Lady Pitfour, thanks her for the 
present of very line table linnen, lie scuds her a, cassolette to burn lavender 
water or other sweet waters, though not BO necessary as toriiierly in Aid 
Reeky, Bia beat coniiilimentB to all the family. Potsdsm, 31st July, 



When in Scotland in 1764, the Earl Marischal was urged by 
Frederick to return to Prussia, ' I cannot allow the Scotch,' 
wrote the King, ' the happiness of possessing you altogether. 
Had I a fleet I would make a descent on their coasts to carry 
you off. The banks of the Elbe do not admit of these equip- 
ments,' — a later Hohenzolleru has thought otherwise — 'I must 
therefore have recourse to your friendship to bring you to him 
kwho esteems and loves you. I loved your brother with my 
ind soul ; I was indebted to him for great obligationa 
^is is my right to you, this my title.' At Berliu the Earl uiti- 
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mately settled, the King building a villa cottage for him at 
Sans Souci. There he lived, a young woman a Turkish 
foundling saved by his brother at the sack of Ockzakoff 
refusing to marry away from him, and even there, wrote his 
kinsman, ' the feats of our barelegged warriors in the late war 
accompanied by a pibroch in his outer room have an effect on 
the old Don which would delight you.' At last on 28th May 
1778, he passed away, never losing in his illness his sweetness 
of temper, and, with a touch oiF his old jocular humour, offer- 
ing to the British Minister to convey any commissions he 
might have for Lord Chatham who had died a fortnight 
before. And still the ruin of Inverugie remains the best 
monument of his ancient race, and emblem of his shattered 
fortunes, and the rock of Dunottar typifies no less faithfully 
the soldier brother who stood as firm in the stress of battle. 



Art. VII.— the TWO GREATEST OF SCOTTISH 

CATERANS. 

THE directors of the Highland Railway, solicitous for the 
welfare of their passengers, show at one of the best 
known, and not least important of their stations, a special 
thoughtfulness, which is, perhaps, not so much appreciated as 
it deserves to be by the tourist rushing to find health and golf 
at Nairn, or the sportsman bent upon demonstrating the tem- 
per of English stoicism by facing the discomforts of a soaking 
Twelfth of August upon a Scottish moor. The traveller who 
has been surfeited with the leafy riches of Perthshire Houuery, 
has rushed through the Pass of Killiecraukie with the fervour 
of Macaulay's prose, if not with the roaring fury of the High- 
land clans, and has panted up the ascent to Dalnaspidal, re- 
lieved as it is from absolute dreariness by the brawling (larry, 
is glad to rest for a few minutes at Kingussie Statioui utretoh 
his legs on the platform, and drink the cup of tea which is 
offered for his acceptance. During the brief respite from the 
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oooattonally too MTere task of realising the grandeur of the 
Grampians which is here offered him, his eye oannot fail to 
note a grey pile of ruins, sarmoanting a oonical green moundy 
about three-qnarters of a mile distant on the south side of the 
Spey« which has now superseded the Garry in the landscape as 
the Garry superseded the Tay. If he has time to make enquiries, 
or to consult a guide-book, he ascertains that these ruins are 
popularly kuown as Ruthven Castle, but that they are in 
reality all that is left of the barracks erected by the British 
Government about the middle of the seventeenth century to 
aid- in keeping the always turbulent Highlands in order. But 
if he is wise enough to halt for a few days at Kingussie, and 
make it bis head-quarters while he is engaged in exploring the 
beauties of Speyside,he will learn a great deal more about the 
history of Ruthven Castle. No fortress in Scotland has suffered 
more the brunt of war ; none has been so often destroyed and 
so often rebuilt. ** Standing at a crossing point of tracks 
north, south, east, and west, in the great valley of the Spey, 
it saw and felt every raid westward by the Gordons, Grants 
Mackintoshes ; eastwards by Macdonalds, Camerons, Macleans 
and Campbells ; southwards by them all, with Macphersous 
Mackenzies, and many more; and northward by the regulai 
forces of the kingdom." Huntly, when fighting " the bouui< 
Earl of Moray," repaired it. Argyll besieged it when it wai 
held by Macphersona Montrose, Monk, Lilburn, and Macka; 
in turn garrisoned it. Dundee burned it It was in front c 
Ruthven that the remains of the defeated array of Princ 
Charles — a force of several thousands strong which, well lee 
might have accomplished much — rallied after the disaster < 
CuUoden, and it was there that most of them received, wit 
rage and grief, the somewhat cold-blooded sauve qui pent tran 
mitted to them by an aide-de-camp. 

Yet the more one studies Ruthven Castle and that Highlaii 
region which it appears even yet to guard with dignity, but wr 
a mournful ineffectuality, against invasion from the South^. t1 
more one historic figure seems to overshadow all the othe 
that have for six centuries been associated with it. This 
the extraordinary man, Alexander Stewart, Earl of Badenoc 
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BuchaD, and Rose — ^the strong son of a weak father, the strong 
father of a still stronger son — who, about the close of the four- 
teenth century, was granted Ruthven Castle by the Crown as he 
was granted the other inheritances and strongholds of the Red 
Comyn. Everybody is familiar with his portrait as it is given in 
the story which Sir Thomas Dick Lauder has named after him. 
Nearly seven feet in height, of herculean strength, impatient 
of parental control, the slave of fierce passions and miserable 
superstitions — his atrocities, his almost regal hospitalities, his 
empty terrors, and finally his abject humiliation, give a certain 
fascination to one of the dullest even of historical romances. 
Yet it is this Wolfe of Badenoch that lives to the present day. 

* The name by which he is best known in history — ^the Wolfe of Badenoch 
—describes him to the life. Cruel, vindictive, and despotic — a Celtic 
Attila as he has been called — he resembles one of those half-human, half- 
bestial barons depicted in Erckmann-Chatrian's romances, who were the 
terror of France and Germany during the middle ages.' 

So he is designated by the latest historian of the Badenoch 
region. Sheriff Rampini, in the excellent History of Moray and 
Nairn which he has contributed to Messrs. Blackwood's series 
of County Histories. Mr. Rampini then proceeds to condense 
the best part of Dick Lauder's romance into this account 
of the historic outrage which, in 1390, gained for the Wolfe 
everlasting infamy. The story could not have been better or 
more succinctly told : — 

'By his wife (Euphemia, Countess of Ross, and, when Alexander 
Stewart married her, widow of Walter de Leslie) he had no children, and 
he had accordingly left her to live with another woman — a certain Mariot, 
daughter of Athyn — who had already borne him several sons. The out- 
raged Countess applied to the bishops of Moray and Ross for redress, and 
in 1389 they, as consistorial judges, pronounced, at Inverness, degree of 
adherence in her favour against her husband, ordering him at the same 
time to find security for his future good behaviour towards her in the sum 
of £200. This was more than the Wolfe could brook, and he determined 
upon revenge. He seized upon some lands belonging to the Bishop of 
Moray in Badenoch. The Bishop promptly excommunicated him. All 
the savagery in his nature was now roused. Sending out the fiery cross 
he gathered his fierce caterans together — * Wyld, wykkyd Hielandmen,' 
Wyntoun calls them — and swooping down from his stronghold of Lochin- 
dorb, he burned the town of Forres, the choir of the church of St. Lawrence 
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tliere, and the ounw of the uohdeMon In the neighbourhood of the town. 
lutosioeted with taooeet, he reeoWed upon still farther reprisali. Tramp- 
ing orer twelve milee of heather end holt which in thoee dayi separated 
the towns of Forree end Elgin, he errived in the cathedral city one morn- 
iog early in Jone, 1390. It was the day of the feast of the Blessed Abbot 
Botolph. The honest bargesses were awakened from their peaceful 
alumbers by the noise of crackling timbers and blindiug clouds of smoke. 
The whole town was in flames. Meanwhile the ruthless incendiaries were 
at work on the public buildings. The pariah church of St. Giles was 
blazing, the hospital Maison Dieu was in a similar condition ; so were the 
eighteen noble and beautiful manses of the canons situated within the 
precinct walls ; ** and, what is most gricTously to be lamented, the noble 
and highly adorned church of Moray, the delight of the country and 
ornament of the kingdom, with all the books, charters, and goods of the 
country placed therein.'* ' 

But altbough Sheriff Rampini accepts the * Celtic Attila 
theory of the Wolfe— does not the * Boar of Ardennes ' it 
Queniin Durtcard^ come nearer the reality than the 'Celti< 
Attila T ' — he does not swallow tradition and Sir Thomas Did 
Lauder's reading of it absolutely. He declines to believe ii 
the final triumph of the Church and the abasement of it 
savage enemy. 

* The popular tradition that before his death, which occurred on tb 
20th February, 1394, he repented of his crimes, and actually did penanc 
for his sacrilege, rests on no higher authority than that of the cleries 
scribe who wrote the *'Qundam Memorabilia" — ^au unauthoritative chron 
cle of events in Scottish and English history between the years 1390 an 
1402 — appended to the Chartulary of Moray. None of the old historia] 
mention it. Fordnn says nothing about it ; neither does Wyntout 
neither does the ** Liber Pluscardensis." It is hardly likely that an eve 
which would have so eminently vindicated the authority of Moth 
Church should have been omitted by such devoted Churchmen. * Un 
further confirmation is obtained we must set down the story as one 
those pious fibs which unfortunately are not uncommon in the writings 
ecclesiastical chroniclers, whose zeal for the honour of their subjects vi 
often in inverse proportion to their own veracity.' 

But the visitor to Strathspey who can afford to spend a f€ 
days revelling in its scenery finds more traces of the Wolfe 
Badenoch than the ruins of Kuthven Castle and the possibi 
ties suggested by its commauding site. If be |accepts t 
wisdom which is certain to be offered him by a niultitude 
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Gonnsellors, be will make bis way by diiying firom KinguflBie, 
or by walking from Aviemore, to ibe most beaotifiil of aU tbe 
minor Highland locbs, Locb-an-eilan, ob ibe borders of tbe 
Rothiemnrchns forest — a sheet of water some two or tiiree 
miles in cirenmferance, and literally embosomed amid iroods 
and hills, from the highest of which, tbe great white Ord Ban, 
clad with birches almost to its summit, a view can be bad of 
eight locbsy and, in fine weather, a glimpse can be had even 
of Ben Nevi& But the word Loch-an-eilan means * Lake of 
the Island/ and on this island, which is bat a short distance 
from the shore, stand the mined walls of what must have 
been a tolerably strong fortress. On enqniry he will find that 
this castle was bnilt by the same Wolfe of Badenoch who 
occupied Ruthven Castle, and sacked Forres and Elgia 

But the Wolfe of Badenoch is identified in romance if not 
in sober history even less with Ruthven or with Loch-an-eilan,- 
than with Loch-in-dorb, that * lake of black water ' which is 
some ten miles from Grantown and three from Dava, the 
nearest station to it on the Highland line. For it was from 
Loch-in-dorb that in 1393 Alexander Stewart descended on the 
Laigh of Murray and burnt Forres and £lgin. Tradition 
indeed, associates Loch-in-dorb with ' fair women and brave 
men,' who lived long before the Wolfe and the fascinating 
' Mariota filia Athyn ' for whom he forsook his Countess and 
defied the terrors of the Church. Was it not in Loch-in-dorb 
that in 1336 Sir Andrew Moray, Regent of Scotland in suc- 
cession to the Douglas who was killed at Halidon Hill, 
besieged Catherine de Beaumont, widow of David de Hastings, 
Earl of AthoU, and • a' the ladyis that were lovely,* because 
she and they were partisans of England? The castle of Loch- 
in-dorb fell into the hands of the Conayns and was, of ooiu'se, 
transferred with4he rest of their lands to Alexander Stewart 
when be became lord of Badenoch. It must have been a 
place of considerable size and great strength, for the ramparts 
which rise round the whole edge of the island to the height of 
nearly thirty feet enclose five courts, one of which seems to 
have been used as a kitchen garden^ and doubtless supplied 
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for thoie barbaric feants whioh foand a plaoe if not in 
history, at least in the story of Sir Thomas Diok Lauder. 

Alexander Stewart therefore, had at least three fortreases in 
bis possessioD of commanding strength in themselves and also 
of pupreme strategical value— Ruthven* Loch-an-eilan, and 
Loch-in-dorb. Even the novice in military matters can see 
that the man who occupied them, must have bad a keen eye 
to the possibilities of political power involved in the planting 
of fortresses in the proper places. With such power as he had 
placed in his hands, he might, it is evident, have been some- 
thing more than merely Lord of Badenoch and King's 
Seneschal in the region between the Perthshire Highlands 
and the Moray Firth. He might have been to all intents and 
purposes an independent monarch. And the question is wat 
he not ? The object of those of the following pages which ar< 
devoted to him as distinguished from that still more brillian 
adventurer and leader ot caterans, his son, is to show with tb 
help of such historical authorities as appear to be now avail 
able that at least he may have been. 

Who was Alexander Stewart, Earl of Buchan and Wolfe < 
Badenoch t Robert IL, the only child of Walter the Hig 
Steward of Scotland by Marjory Bruce, who was born in 13] 
and ascended the throne of Scotland in February, 1370, ai 
whose character and personal appearance have been admirab 
hit oflF by Froissart with a stroke of genuinely French realis 
as • a man not valiant with red blear eyes who would rather 
still than ride,' would seem when not more than twenty yej 
of age to have formed an irregular connection with Elizabe 
daughter of Adam Mure or More of Rowallan, the result 
which was a large family. Elizabeth had entered intc 
marriage jo«r verba depresenti with Hugh de CliflFord when t 
was eleven years of age, and CliflFord nine. But the nnarrii 
had never been ratified ; and on 12th October, 1344, in ant 
pation of her intended marriage to the Steward, that b( 
was dissolved by papal authority. Another papal dispei 
tion, dated 22nd Nov., 1347, removed two further impeding 
to this marriage, which arose from Robert * being related 
Elizabeth in the fourth degree of consanguinity, and hav 
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had illicit intercourse with a ladj related to her in the third 
and fonrth degrees.' They were nndonbtedly married in 
1349, but althongh there was a dispensation legitimating the 
multitudo probis lUrivsque sexus which had previonsly been 
bom, it remained a point admitting of donbt among canonists 
whether such a provision in the absence of any assertion 
either of a previous marriage, or of ignorance of the impedi- 
ments, conferred the full status. By 1355 Elizabeth Mure 
must have been dead, for in that year Robert obtained a dis- 
pensation which enabled him to marry Euphemia, daughter of 
the Earl of Ross and widow of the Earl of Moray. Of the 
legitimacy of the family which was the result of this union 
there was never any question whatever, and any legal doubts 
as to the capacity of the first family to succeed to the throne 
were obviated by two settlements of the crown made soon 
after the accession of Robert 11. Alexander Stewart was the 
fourth son of Robert, by Elizabeth Mure, and if he was illegi- 
mate, so must have been his eldest brother, John, who suc- 
ceeded his father under the designation of Robert the Third. 
It would appear that Alexander was always a favourite with 
his father. 

Robert was certainly not long in giving practical evidence 
of his partiality for his possibly rebellious, but unquestionably 
capable son. There seems to be some doubt as to whether it 
was on the 22nd February, 1370, or the 22nd February, 1371 
that King David died. If the latter is the correct date, oulv 
a few weeks passed before the king showed that it was hfs 
fourth son that he delighted to honour. It is on record that 
charters of the lands of Badeuoch, with the fortress of Loch- 
in-dorb, were granted to Alexander Stewart on 30th March, 
1371. In June of the same year he had a grant made to him 
of the lands of Strathaven. In October of the following year 
he was made Justiciary of Scotland north of the Forth, and 
king's seneschal or lieutenant from the border of Moray north- 
warda Alexander's career of honour and prosperity uii- 
questionably lasted nearly twelve years/ Between 1376 and 
1379 fresh charters of land were granted to him in BanflF- 
shire, Sutherlandshire, Invernessshire, and Aberdeenshire. In 
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or ifaivl]T b«f(ir« tS8S be manied Enpbemim, CoDotesB of Ron, 
•fatiThtn vf WilUam, But of Ron, uid widow of Sir Waltw 
L'«lrT. Sb« and h«T pnd t e t mon had come to posBees one 
ba!f of the Uodi of tbe eeridom of Bocbao, in coneeqaence of 
thr mamai^ of tbe brother of a fonaer Eari with the younger 
daiif^lvr of Eari Joba Comjn ; aod, od her marriage she re- 
nC'*^l lh««e laada (dwgnated tbe barooj of KynedwardJ to 
Ihf King, who, on tiad Jul/. 13S2, re-gnuted them to her and 
h'T husband. Sir Alexander Stewart, who, from that date for- 
wanl ia called Eari of Bncban. Three days later, aa is proved 
by an examinatino of tbe pnblic recorda, graitts were made to 
V.Un of pr-perti«« in almiiat every district of Scotland, ia- 
cluiliu^ tlie iotaiidi of Skye and Lewis. Alexander Stewart 
WBfl now at tbe ht^ight of hia prosperity ; at this time indeed, 
h^ WHS pn>bably tbe most powerfnl subject of the Scottish 
< 'ri>wn with the potvible exception of the head of the house of 
IVitgtaa. His marriage does not app»ear, however, to have 
brought him bappinefla. At all events, his next appearance 
ill Soiiltii^h hist^iry, and that wbicb is better known than aiiy 
ullicr, is uufortuualely due in a sense to that unhappioesB. 
Whether it was because hia wife proved childless or not, it is 
beyond question that he deserted her for another woman of 
whom all we know is that she is dedgnated as ' Mariota filia 
Athyn.' It may be conridered certain, however, that hia con- 
neclirn with Klariota dated a considerable time before his 
■uarriage with tbe Couulesa of Ross. By her he had Sve sons 
— Alexander, who, as will be seen, played an even more dia- 
tinguished and erratic part in the history of Scotland thau bis 
father, Andrew, Walter, James, and Duncan. In 1389 some 
of these must have been grown up, though whether tliey were 
quite so old as they are represented in Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder's story may perhaps be doubted. In that year, law- 
lesBiK^s.H anj ilisorilBr, iiiui'o e^pec!aIly in the border cuuutry or 
(lebateiible land between liighlaiiiJs and Lowlands, would 
seem to have given trouble to the Scottish Estalea, for they 
iBsiied an Order in Council at a meeting which was held at 
Perth in January of that year that ' tfie sons of Sir Alexander 
Stewart who were prisoners at Stirling should be kept at 
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security and not liberated without the authority of the 

Estates.' 

It would not have been unnatural if Alexander Stewart's 
sons bad sided with their father and mother in the great 
quarrel in which they were involved with Alexander Bur, or 
Ban', who was bishop of Moray between X362 and 1397. The 
popular view of the origin of this quarrel has already been 
given in the language of Sheriff RampinL The offended and 
deserted countess appeals for redress to the Bishop of Moray. 
He and his brother of Ross hold a consistorial court, at which 
the lord of Badenoch is ^ ordained to live with the countess 
whom he had deserted for Mariota, filia Athyn, and he becomes 
bound not to maltreat his wife under a penalty of £200.* 
Getting into a savage passion, the extravagances of which are 
duly detailed by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, the Wolfe retali- 
ates by seizing some lands belonging to the Bishop. This is 
followed by excommunication, and that in turn by the burn- 
ing of Forres and Elgin in the early summer of 1390. It is 
not improbable, however, that Alexander Barr and Alexander 
Stewart were bitterly opposed to each other from the very 
moment the latter was appointed by his father his lieutenant 
and Justiciary north of the Forth. The Bishop of Moray, 
thanks to the activity of his predecessors, and particularly of 
the patriotic and also eminently astute Andrea de Moravia, 
was a great secular as well as spiritual potentate, and a landed 
proprietor in no fewer than five counties — Aberdeen, Banff, 
Elgin, Nairn, and Inverness. His diocese, according to Cosmo 
Inues, * seems to have extended along the coast from the river 
Forn, its boundary with Ross to the Spey. Bounded by Loch 
Aber on the south, it included the country surrounding Loch 
Ness, the valleys of the Nairn and Findhoro, Badenoch and 
Strathspey, the valleys of the Avon and Fiddich, and all the 
upper part of Banffshire, comprehending Strathyla and Strath- 
bog in Aberdeenshire.' 

It is highly probable that Bishop Bar found himself in 
opposition to Alexander Stewart from the very commencement 
of the latter's occupation of the lands 6f Badenoch. Possiblv 
he apprehended trouble in connection with his spiritr 
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teclwi —t iol Knthority from a mao who bad do doobt a repnU- 
tion SM an aadacjooalyrre* tirar. But it aeems oertaia thattha 
two Alviaiidsn oam« firat into aerioiu oolliaion over a qaesHon 
nrprrrpnlj or at laaat of ' miperiority' IQ land. la the first year 
t>r hia fatlicrV rvigQ ha ia msDtioned (^ExcUquer RoUt, vol ii.) 
H« * inlromitting with the reuts of the Earldom of Moray.' He 
•■ fnrthiT n'[tr«iiented as in 1373 entering into poesenioD of 
th« * abthaiiicc ' of Doll, and in 1376 refndng to pay cnstoms 
at Invnnie'W. Finally in 13dO the two potentates appear ia 
open quanvl. 'Iti 1380/ aaya the Regutrum Maravifnie, 
' Ali>xaiii]4.T Stewart, Lord of Badenooh, in the most formal 
inanuer, citen the boldera of oertain lands of Badenoch to 
appMir ami produce their titles at the Standard Stanys of the 
Itjithc of Kj-iigucy. Amongst others, the Bishop of Moray 
iip{>t<nn-d tipoii this citation, not however to prove bis titles to 
hiH IsticU (if Biidenoch, bnt to protest against the jurisdictioB 
unil thw whole proceedings of the Earl, whom he refosed to 
nt^knowloiige as his overlord.' Here, therefore, we have the 
oriifin of the quarrel betweea the two Alexanders — obviously 
l)i>lh oluttinale and aelf-willed men — in a dispute as to over- 
lordship, Kewentially, therefure, it was of the commonplace 
kiiid i<f which a g^eat deal was heard from abont this date 
forward in Scottish history till the Reformation, one of the 
secHiidary remilts of which was, as ia perhaps too notorious, 
the seizure of the beat and bulk of the Church lands by the 
tinblee. It is extremely probable, however, that the Bishop of 
Moray now Bot himself deliberately to destroy the authority of 
the mail wiiase life he cocdemned and whose overlordship he 
fliHitod. Probably Sir Thomas Dick Lauder is essentially in 
the right in representing the old king as ultimately turaicg 
against his son. Two blows were struck against Alexander in 
1339 by the Church and by Parliament As has been already 
seen, the Bishop of Moray, who had secured the oo-operation 
of the Bishop of Boss, pronounced in favour of the Earl of 
Buchan's wife as against his mistress. In December of the 
Banie year, ' Sir Alexander Stewart of Badenoch was deprived 
c»f the ofGce of Justiciary north of the Firth ; and the mention 
*^ the Pariitimentaty- record of his freqoent and repeated 
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neglect of duty as the ground of his depomtion, is suggestiye 
of his having held that office for some tima' * 

But Alexander Stewart was not a man to allow himself to 
be crushed by his enemies without letting them see the stern 
stuff he was made of. The common stoxy is that his first 
move was the seizure of certain lands in the bishopric of 
Moray. It has already been seen that in 1380 the bishop and 
the earl had had a dispute over the property and overlordship 
of certain Iand& In the Begistrum Moravienee for 1381 and 
1383 we have these two remarkable statements, which would 
seem to indicate that the bishop had seen it advisable, in spite 
of his defiance of 1380, to recognise certain of the Earl's claims 
as just : * Alexander Dominus de Badenoch quietas clamat 
terras Episcopi de Logan-Kenny, Ardynche, et terras capella- 
rum de Roth et Demachtan. . . Episcopus ad formam 
coDcedit Alexandre Domino de Badenoch et duobus heredibus 
terram de Ratmorchus/ It is at least possible, therefore, that 
the seizing of the bishop's lands which, according to tradition, 
was followed by excommunication, had nothing to do with the 
episcopal interference in Stewart's domestic concerns. But 
one can readily believe that the earl was boiling over with 
indignation against the persistent antagonist who had ques- 
tioned bis overlordship, had interfered in his private affairs, 
and bad discredited him in the eyes of his father aod of the 
Scots Parliament. He only waited for a fitting opportunity to 
strike — and to strike hard, effectually, and once for all. The 
opportunity soon came. Robert the Second died at his castle 
of Dundonald, in Ayrshire, on the 19th April, 1390. He was 
succeeded by his son, Robert the Third, originally John, one 
of the most unfortunate and quite the weakest of the Stewarts. 
There was confusion in Scotland — the confusion inseparable 
from the commencement of a new reign — and Alexander pro- 
bably knew what a weakling the new king was. He did not 
wait for the coronation, ^but in June hurled his caterans from 
Loch-in-dorb on his enemy. 

The burning of Forres and Elgin was doubtless an act of 

* Acti Pari 8eot, I., p. 556. 
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barbarity, bot it was a maaterpieoe in its way. The march 
upon the doomed towna waa briUiantly oonoeiTed and akilfolly 
carried out Both bishop and burg^eesee were completely 
taken by anrpriae. Nor ia there the alighteet evidence of a 
trustworthy nature that any punishment was inflicted upon 
the victorious Wolfa There is, of course, the story that 
* Lord Alexander Stewart, by special commission from Lord 
Alexander Barr, Bishop, was absolved by Lord Walter Trail, 
Bishop of St Andrews, in presence of the Lord the King, the 
Earl of Fife, Lord William de Keith, Malcolm de Drummond 
Lord of Marre, and Lord Thomas de Erskyn, and many others 
Ht Perth, before the doors of the church of the Predicate 
Brothers, and thereafter before the high altar, from the 
sentence of excommunication on condition that he made satis- 
faction to the church of Moray, and that he send to the Pope 
for absolution from the former sentence of excommunication 
made against him.' But, as has already been seen, historical 
scepticism, perhaps too rudely, declines to see in this story of 
the repentance at Perth anything more than • One of those 
pious fibs which, unfortunately, are not uncommon in the 
writings of ecclesiastical chroniclers/ Had the Wolfe's 
^ satisfaction ' taken a tangible form, it is incredible that there 
should not have been some record of it 

According to tradition Alexander Stewart predeceased his 
opponent by three years, and died on 30th February, 1394. 
It is a remarkable, if not a suspicious circumstance, that if this 
tradition can be relied upon, he must, in spite of the record of 
his life, have died in the very richest odour of sanctity. The 
common belief is that he was buried io Dunkeld Cathedral. 
There, indeed, are still shown the gjrave of the * Dominus de 
Badenoch ' and a monument to him, consisting of his effigy 
recumbent in armour and as large as life, supported by a row 
of ornamental figures. This monument is somewhat defaced, 
and we are generally told that this mutilation was the work of 
a party of Cameronians stationed at Dunkeld in 1688. Why 
the Cameronians should have directed their wrath against the 
tomb of a man who did as much harm to a Roman Catholic 
cathedral as could have been accomplished by any Protestant 
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mob of the Reformation period is DOt quite olear. On this 
account, and perhaps for other reasons as well, biatorical scep- 
ticism has lately attacked the belief that the Dominns da 
Badenoclj, whose effigy is to be seen in Duukeld Cathedral, 
is the redoubtable Alexander Stewart In a paper ou 'The 
Monumental Effigies of Scotland,' which appears in the pro- 
ceedings of the Antiquarian Society of May 13, 1895, Mr. 
Robert Brydal! expresses the opinion that ' the tomb is that of 
another Dominus de Badenoch, who died on 20th July, year 
illegible, aud that the armour is that of the fifteenth century.' 
But if Stewart died in 1394, how comes it that io the RegUtrum 
Moravienie we find this iojuaction under the year 1398, Rex 
mandat comiti Buchanie ut caitrum de Spyny EpUcopo reddat. 
This is clearly no mistake for 1389, for the king addresses the 
the Earl of Buchan as Dileclug frater.' 

What a field for conjecture, bnt unhappily for conjecture 
only, is opened up by this record in the RegUtrum Moraviensef 
It would seem certain, however, that tbe Wulfe had not con- 
fioed hia war of aggression — or of self-defence — against the 
bishopric of Moray to the lifetime of Alexander Barr. Scarcely 
bad tbe new bishop, known as William of Spynie, entered 
upon office than he was attacked, and apparently with success, 

*I may ae well give the exact words of the 'Preceptum Regis ad 
reddendum £piscopo caatTum de Spyni,' because thej seein absolutely 
conclusive aa to the data of the demand made upon the Wolfe and the 
name of the aggrieved prelate. Robertus Dei gratia Kez Scotoium dilecto 
fratri nostro AUxandro Seiieacalli comiti £ucAai>ie selutem. Cum veneia- 
biiie in Chriato pater Willelmus pemiissione diviua Moraviensis ad Dostram 
nuper accedeoH preaentiatu coram quibuadam baronibuB ao uobilibilB cun- 
silii nostri nobU fecerit fidelitatem siiHtn revereiiter et debite ut teaatur ; 
ob quod liberavimua cidem Episcopo a manibns noatrtB omnes terras suas 
et posaeBsianeB epiacopatus Muraviensia. Quare vobia mandamus et flimiter 
precipimua quatinua visia presentibus indllate et [a] quovia obataculo 
impedimeati libera liberetis et liberari faciatia a manibua veatris et etiam 
a manibus quoTumcuoque cuatodum seu deputatorum vegtrorum caatrum 
de Spyni cum purlii.^mua cuia ij-usuli itiituUicto ; jmilaa ULltiiLua t^.\i)<.'iian3 
ab eodem pro ipaiua uastri ooatodio pro teni' luqihnniodii j 

pront hoiiorem voatnnn aervara et nobis ipeoialitur 

in hao parte. Datum sub testimonio n 'd Perth 

tertic die meiisis Maii anno regni tioitn n 
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It •-*=.• i;- :•-««:■!- t't.«vfT». fc:» scrrtle wfaeo Alexander 
S-*wkt d.T-i. Tjo £3 a e-=:p'-».<3 sL^nld nrt pwhapa be 
;'• -i ta a ciri z.* ■I'-rj, wt:?h, bswever. receives some 
c -:- :•- ar r- fr =: ■:.;:-■ ■ f the i-_ i-xea to the fifth volnme of the 
Fi h-'-jT-T K !!s ar 1 w':-h r*-prr«ent« ' Sir A. Stoart comee 
P-j '^^T.-e ■ . I'i-- ■• 5 L;« d:^rhar.:« for £7 8a. 11 il as hia con- 
tri. ;-: .:i to I!.- ■ -=.-:: a g ->i at Perth on 7th Jo!;, 1401 It 
n-.ar !•* a**Es;- 1, h wtvcr, that he wa« dead by the iWb 
S-r't»-(t,>M-r, l*'"*. f.T in a charter granted to hb then all- 
p-w-KiiI biv.:>,rr, the Dcke of Albany, we Bod that ambitwiia 
a:.'I ft^!fi-h pnu'-e d-r?: jnated ' Dm Albanie et comes de Mon- 
t'-itti *t Bii'hsD.* As Alexander Stewart died withont lawful 
i'-n-, hif la:. U reTertd to tie Oown. DnabtlefiB they were 
frr^[i''-d to Ail.^ny by the feeble king. They reverted once 
m'Te t'l tlje Cn^wn, and finalir Badenoch waa granted to the 
E^rl of Iliiritly in U.i3. 

Al-xatnl-r Stewart had five Bona by Mariota ' filia Athyn,' 
Al*-xaini-r, Ainirew, Walter, Jamea, and Dancan. They seem 
froni various ^'agueallu'nons iu historical records to certain 'law- 
less dUlnrbaiict-B' in which they figured, and which led to their 
being inijirifont-dand 'bound over to keep the peace' more than 
OQce, to have heartily espoused the side of their fatberin his 
nutTiLToiiP quarrels. The eldtst, Alexander, wae destined to have 
a tri'ire brilliant career as a political and military free lance 
tlian even the Wolfe, although it was never bis fate to govern 
a practically independent kiogHom as it is now manifest his 
I father did. But as the commander who, on the bloody field 
I of Uarlaw in 1415, stayed the victorions and ravaging pro- 
I grew of Donald, Lord of the InIcs, and hie Highland host, he 
r has been declared by Burton and other bistoriaDs to have done 
Riore for the civilisation of Scotland than even the victor of 
linockburn. It is to be regretted that even painstaking 
. Bootlish writers shonld have confounded the two great 
I caterana Thus, in one of t^e most trnstwortby, aocnrafe, and 
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deeenredly popalar cf w uAsm mucv€^aia^am^ I raad tbil 'tbe 
male line of the Gehae Ejifa cf Xv €a^«b3 i& 1377 mhh 
Thomafl^ thiiteentfa euiy wiKise flfilisr Ihrnrct lucnidd W 

first Earl of Douglas. Tkkor dan^tflr, IssbfJk, in 1401, 
married Alezander St«wait, tbe * Wr.rf*- c^f B«ior»'ci'' wb.-\ 
after her death in 1419, was dea^nax&d Earl of Max.' In tiis 
inaccnrate Ctahion we have alhiac'S i3a5e t:* I2ke insmage of 
the second Alexander Stewart — an ^xxzzA. viii^h, ei3;ra>rdiijaiy 
aud melodramatic though it was» is b^ an iijcai'&SAt in a life 
inller of romance and ▼icsitcd-e liian iL&t of anj Sootaman, 
with the possible exception of lloi.tr:>9e. 

The good Fordan has thus soTumed np the career aod the 
extraordinary moral transfuro^alion of tbe Eaii of liar: 'In 
javentute erat mnltnm indoii.itns et dnctor caterranoram, in 
virum alterom mntatoa plaoenter trans jnozites qoas aq^^^'^^''^ 
gubernabat.' The first important appearance of the second 
Alexander Stewart as a du/ctor eaJLercariormm has been recorded 
by Barton in his Scot Abroad and his Hiaory of Scodand, 
What he sajs in the former may be quoted. ^ This worthy 
(the Wolfe) had a favourite illegitimate son also called Alex- 
ander. He, as natural, followed his father^s footsteps, and 
collected a troop of barelegged ruffians who reived and 
ravaged far and near. The Lindsays, Ogilvies, and other 
gentlemen of Anglos, resolved to put a stop to this, and 
collected a body of men at arms and Lowland bowmen, a sort 
of force which held the Highland caterans in ntter- scorn as a 
set of rabble to be swept before them. The Wolfe cubs, how- 
ever, alighted on the tactic which in later times made a High- 
land force terrible — a concentrated rash on the enemy. This 
the small body of Highlanders caught on the rugged banks of 
the Isla, and they were at once swept away, mail-clad horse- 
men and all, before the horde of savages they bad despised/ 
Then Burton goes on to tell in the rugged verse of Wyntoun 
how Sir David Lyndsay pinned a Highlander to the ground 
with his lance, and how the doomed man, writhing up (* up 
throwing,' says Wyntoun), struck a savage blow at his con- 
queror with his sword. Scott utilised this incident, which has 
been recorded of other buttles than that on the banks of Isla 
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including 'the red Harlaw' itself, aod iadeed ia a common 
(u'curreDce in aavage warfaret 
'I'bere ia no record of the extent to which Stewart and his 

I I igblanders pursued their victory, in which a large namber of 
I.owland, and especial); Perthahire, gentlemen feU. Still lees 
it- there evidence o( ita being avenged. The feeble Govem- 
ineijt of the day proclaimed him and his chief aasociatee 
oiitlawa'for the slaughter of Walter Ogilvy and others,' but 
iiri punishment was ever inflicted upon them, and it is not 
tiiipORsible that the Wolfe (fur at the time of thia raid the Earl 

III Ituchan was certainly alive) and his eon extended their 
iiiitliority into Perthshire. If it could be proved that it is 
Actually the Wolfe who is eatoiuhed in Duukeld Cathedral, 
Hiich a view would be greatly strengthened.* 

Although Alexander Stewart, the second, did not succeed on 
liiH father's death to the lordship of Badenoch, and does not 
iippear to have thought himself atrong enough to seize it, he 
\r.id early in the fourteenth century obtained a high reputation 
lis a leader of freebooters — a faot which encourages the belief 
that it was he and not his younger brother who overthrew the 
IVirtbshire knights in 1392. That a large number of bis 
I'dtber's retainers adhered to him may be considered certain. 
At their head he considered himself equal to any undertaking. 
Hot was his confidence ill-founded, as appears from the next 

Bower attrtbutea the laU exploit to Duncan Stetrart, and it ia o( cuurae 
puaaible that the dariDg and aucceuful leader of the caterana was Alez- 
uiider Stenort'a youngest brother. Qome Scottiah hiatoriana have followed 
Buwer. Among them ia Dr. Mackiutoah, who thus tells the story given 
above in the volume on ScotUnd, which he contributed in 1890 to Mr. 
Fisher Unwin'a ' Story of the Nationa ' aeriea ; ' The Wolfe's natural son, 
Duncan Stewart, led a party of his adherents across the mountains and 
jjliiudered the Lowlands. In 1392 the landed gentry mastered and met 
hiiu at Fasklune, but he completely defeated them. The Government 
ordered Duncan Stewart and hia accomplices to be proclaimed outlaws for 
thu alaughtei of Walter Ogilvy and others ; but it ia evident that Duncan 
Kiiiwart was not harmed, for in autaaequent hiatocy he re-appeared as the 
Earl of Mar.' Here Dr. Mackintosh ia not so accurate aa he usually is. 
Dimcan Stewart may have been victorioua at Fasklune, but it was Ales- 
andet who became Earl of Mar. 
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episode in his career which, even as told in the comparatively 
prosaic story of the Douglas Peerage^ is aflame with mediaeval 
romance: — *Isobel, Countess of Mar, succeeded her brother, 
James Earl of Douglas and Mar in his earldom of Mar, 1388. 
She married, first, Sir Malcolm Drummond of Drummond, as 
appears from a charter of Robert the Third to Malcolm Drum- 
mond, Earl of Mar, of a pension of £20 money furth of Inver- 
ness, in recompense and satisfaction of the third part of the 
ransom of Sir Randolph Percy, which exceeded £600. In this 
charter Drummond is called the king's brother, and Malcolm 
Drummond, Dominus de Mar, witnessed a charter of King 
Robert III., 1398. He died, without issue, before 27th May, 
1403, when she was granted a charter in her viduity. She 
took as her second husband Alexander Stewart, natural son of 
Alexander, Earl of Buchan, fourth son of King Robert the 
Second. His first appearance in life was at the head of a for- 
midable band of robbers in the Highlands of Scotland. He 
cast his eyes on the Countess of Mar, stormed her castle of 
Kildrummie, and, whether by violence or by persuasion, 
obtained her in marriage. On the 12th August, 1404, under 
the title of Isobel, Countess of Mar and Garioch, she granted 
her earldom of Mar and Garioch, with all other lands, etc., 
belonging to her by right of inheritance, to Alexander Stewart 
and the heirs to be procreated betwixt him and her ; which 
failing, to his lawful heirs and assignees whatsoever, to be held 
as freely as she or her predecessors. Earls of Mar or of Douglas, 
held the same. . . It would seem that Alexander Stewart, 
enterprising as he was, soon became sensible that to seize the 
castle, to wed the heiress, and to carry off the earldom from 
the countess's lawful heirs, were measures too bold, even in an 
age of misrule. He, therefore, endeavoured to palliate his 
conduct, and on the 19th September, 1404, he presented him- 
self at the castle gate of Kildrummie, and surrendered to the 
countess not only the castle but all its furniture and the title- 
deeds therein kept. In testimony of this he delivered the keys 
into her hands, freely and with a good heart, for her to dispose 
of them as she pleased. The countess, holding the keys in her 
hand, of mature advice, chose the said Alexander for her 
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bottMUid, and id fre« marriaf^, gare him the outle, with its 
parttnvnts ^* «aridoni of Hsr, eta, to be held hy her said 
bmbantl 'ind henetf ftud the bein to be procreated betwixt 
Ibrm : wtiirh failiof?, to the said lady and her Iswfal heiiB; 
iipiiii all which the n.tid Alexaoder took iDBtniments. Ic terms 
(if rliiit il^i'UratioD the lady, uoder the title of " Isabella de 
Uiiui;tiu> (!»tuite«t>a de Mar et de Garioob," granted a charter, 
Wt [>eo^iuber, 1404, that it might appear to have beea granted 
willmul force od the part of Alexander Stewart or fear on 
bem. Hy it she granted tn nottra pura et libera vidmtate Alex- 
itJK/ni S^'."i:allo m liherum marttaffium the whole Earldom of 
Mar. . . Thia chapter was ratified nader the Great Seal, 
21«t Jnmiary, 1405. , . After this, Alexander Stewart was 
uuifoniilv Klylcd Kail of MarandLord of Garioch. . . The 
Oiniilvr^ <hed withdut issue, when in the terms of the charter 
liiHt rt'< it'.l, ihu fee uf the Earldom should have devolved on 
tho Ikh' "f line, Janet Keith, wife of Sir Thomas Erekine, the 
iiiori' i-Ki" L-i'ally as Kiug Robert III. had bound himself to Sir 
ThoitiiiK \itil to ratify any oontract or accept of any re»guatioQ 
hy wliii'li Uobelta Douglas, Countess of Mar, etc., might 
nltt^iiil't Id atk'unte thefle eurldoms or any part of these laude, 
Kiv.'ii iii>'lcr hiH Ureut Seal, 22iid November, 1393. But this 
wan liihii ^iirded by King Jahies the First, whose great aim 
WHH t<i unite the ancient earldoms tu the Crown, and thus to 
(ia|i tilt' I'lUiidationa of a formidable aristocracy. Alexander 
Ktewtii, inuBcioua that he had nothing but a life-rent right, 
ns^ed ill'-' JL'vice of resigning the earldom into the kiiig's handa 
IiiKtR'ili.i' ly upon this, a charter of the earldom was granted 
by tlu> lic,>,', 28th May, 1426, to Sir Alexander Stewart and Sir 
TliuiiKis Stewart, bis natural sou ; to Sir Alexander for his life, 
aiiil alter bis death to Sir Thomas and the lawful heirs male of 
hie bmly, which failing, to return to the Crown. Thus the 
earldciii), instead of descending to the beirs-general of the 
anoieiit tarls, was limited to the heirs male of the body of Sir 
Thoru,',s ytewart' 

t well be believed that there oould Dot be a more 
l^ful and complete exploit in the way of 'taking* the 
'■n of love by violenoe ' than this of the second Alex- 
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ander Stewart — the seizure of the countess and the castle, the 
offer to set her free, and the final marriage sanctioned by the 
king. But tradition, accepted bj more than one historian, has 
given a darker hue to the storj, and has even imported into it 
an element of Borgian horror. Sir Malcolm Drummond, the 
first husband of the Countess of Mar, was said to have been 
murdered, and it was further averred that the murderer was 
the man whom she accepted, in the long run willingly, as her 
second husband ! In the Exchequer Rolle (IV., p. 79), the 
crime is fastened on Stewart as if there had been no doubt 
upon the matter : — ' One of the characteristically daring acts 
of these days was the murder of Sir Malcolm Drummond, 
brother of the Queen, and Countess of Mar, by a band of 
Highland marauders, headed by bl son of the lord of Badenocb, 
Alexander Stewart, followed by an attack on the castle of 
Kildruramie, where the widowed Countess resided, made by 
the same Alexander, who, obtaining forcible possession of that 
lady, married her, and got with her her earldom and estates.' 
Tytler is not quite so decided — * He who was murdered to 
make way for this extraordinary intrusion of the son of Buchan 
was the king's brother-in-law, and there seems to have been 
little doubt that the successful wooer and the assassin of 
Drummond were one and the same person.' Wyntoun's 
account in the Cronykill of the death of Drummond and the 
* intrusion ' of Stewart, is even more guarded. Only one 
conclusion can with safety be drawn from Wyntoun's homely 
narrative — Malcolm Drummond undoubtedly predeceased his 
wife. There was a general belief at the time that his 
death was due to foul play, and that he had been set upon 
and murdered — or starved to death— ^-by a body of Highland 
caterans. The fact that his widow subsequently entered 
or was forced into a marriage with Alexander Stewart was quite 
suflScient to start the story that he was the instigator of Drum- 
mond's murder. On the face of it, the story is incredible that 
the countess, especially after public opinion in Scotland had 
virtually forced Stewart to set her at liberty and give her 
freedom to marry whomsoever she chose, should have cast in 
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vbnae ksftds tbe knew to be red with the 
2. % •£ .r ::.f -crvr A:^i kvbftftd of her jooth. 

> e «-a*t i^ t T i«r infl>— or fool, at all ereotB raccesBfnlly 
«i.- * .:. . ..>o '-i urn . :^ ••:-* He bad oblaioed a position almoat as 
:• ^ • - « a» t: &; .c : -.* t&t^«r. He was life-renter, at least, of 
zi • c^-4* e^t^**^ :* X^r azii Gari^'tch, and the most pow^erfal 
2 :. f : A:-- .'—■ r-'tzrcL He bad bec-"»me the master of one 

• . • K - ,r-< t ' . t , ijm^tm xa the ooantrr. The larg^ and 
. ;-^ !• %-Sk:..s"s*i C^^cle «.f ddmmmie, standing* on a 
r . i » f . ••••:-.•*«• ik.; tvi tr two rAvines^ and covering with its 
• ^* A.: £ r I-:; fc-i» as area of between two and three 
•i • -»v * • 1 r^-ec : :r .-: :ie aeats cftbe kings of Scotland, and 
: - ; : -i • c A : r:.-^ :': * f:cic«s and the admirable strategy of 
: «».-£:«* }\rf5. It k r.:* qidte oeftain when the wife ho 
: & i V ..:. : r «c * a :irarre.. ^s conbination of andacity and 
i.*. . r. :■?* i. fi. ^:: -rt 141? is ragnely given by certain 
^ * c^ :* r r. 1 :«f **: t i. i a:-: i.-ng sarrive her second marriage. 
1. ^' •" - j^ re*^ c:i* *:. . :- ^33$Ccoc<e seem to raider it probable 
: •.: k: # ^ *5 irt4i :-.::::>? Ft-bcnary, 1404 After her death, or 
!•: -: k.i> <Ttc r«t: r^ :^. Mir Lad resolved on the career hiscir- 
c.".-<ji-^s* ^.ik*. t*i t.:.u to ei.ter upon. He was not to be 
V-* : :r : ;^ 1 t^ : * :\:. «-. mi:i :::e • splendid isi»Iation ' of a great 
i . : t?s>»: - :,j.'. V :»i.r.»Ar,.* c^^ He would sink the dux cater- 
.-/ 1 . •'L m :;. :. t br. l,v~l cvrurder, the astate diplomatist, the 
V-. \Alr. *::< ki ^rXv ;r-e jvliiic statesman. It may safely be 
i. t'cTrevi fr.^z: c^rtju:: v>c the valuable publications of the Spald- 
iv^ v" u: ::.r. w:r^ l.^.i cp>a the anriqaities of Aberdeenshire, 
t..A: a» ^vu as Mat was assorted of his position by charters 
UU.W ir.e »aI v-t K. b^ert the Third — two followed close upou 
«Niv*:i other, bt:r:g dAted ^;ii December, 1401, and 21st January, 
14v>^ — he s^t to work« Highland chieftain though he was, to 
cultivate fneud!y relations with his neighbours, the essentially 
Lowland and Saxou burghers of the rising town of Aberdeen. 
He succeeded in thiss as in almost evory enterprise he turned 
his hand ta He was destined one dark but glorious and 
memorable day to earn the gratitude of Aberdeoi and of 
Scotland. 

No less skilfuUy and succeaefnlly did he now set himself to 
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play the part of a great Scottish nobleman in the eyes of 
"England and the Continent. His recognition as Earl of Mar 
synchronized with the patching np of a peace between Eng- 
land and Scotland. At all events, the nobles of the larger 
kingdom felt freer to challenge the chivalry of the smaller to 
friendly * jonstinga' Mar seized the opportunity. On the 5th 
September, 1406, he is found obtaining a *safe conduct' from 
the King of England for himself and seventy followers, 
for a passage of arms with Edmund, Earl of Kent It 
would seem tolerably certain that Mar paid two visits to 
England in 1406. On the second occasion he went along with 
the Earl of Crawford as an ambassador to conclude peace with 
England. That he should have been chosen to fill a post of 
such a kind would seem, if not to give the lie direct to the 
story of the murder of his wife's first husband, at all events to 
make it quite clear that he was recognised as one of the ablest 
of Scottish noblemen. 

Without dogmatising too much on the subject of dates it is 
pretty safe to assume that Mar spent the bulk both of 1406 
and 1407 in England, and that he made the best of his time 
by showing himself at once a gallant knight and a master of 
statecraft In 1408 he sought fresh fields and new pastures. 

* The next yere eftyer folowand, 
A thousand foure hundyr the auchtand, 
The Erie of Marr past in Fraunce 
In his delite and his plesance, 
Wyth a nobill company 
Wele arayt, and dantely 
Knychtis and squieris, gret gentlimen, 
Sexty or ma, ful noumeryt then 
Men of counsale and of wertew 
Off his Court and retinew.' 

We now come to an incident in Mar's wonderful career 

which is quite as notable as the seizure of the castle of Kil- 

drummie, and even more mysterious. It is thus told in the 

historical and Genealogical Account of the SiewartSy published 

in 1739. *He (Alexander Stewart) went into the service of 

the Duke of Burgundy. He was designed "Dominus de 

Garrioch et Doffle in Brabantia." He claimed the sovereignty 
XXXII. 23 
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of Holland in right of Jacquet^ or aa Abercrombj calls her 
Jane, bis aecond wife, daughter to the Earl of Holland, but, 
being denied bis claim, be fought with the Hollanders at sea^ 
and g^ned the victory and a g^eat prize ; and at length made 
peace or a hundred years' truce with them.' This story is 
evidently bused on the narratives of Boece and Drummond of 
Hawthornden. Another version of the same story is given by 
the first Principal of King's College, Aberdeen, who, about a 
century after the death of the victor of Harlaw, collected all 
the traditions regarding him and committed them to Latin, 
which was translated by the Archdeacon of Moray. ' He was 
ane man of singular virtew, in his tender yeris, and was at the 
siege of Lodium, quhen it was tane by Phillip, Duke of Bur- 
gundee. And for the gret glpre that he wan at the said 
toruay, he was maryit on ane lady namit Jane, countes of 
Holland. Nocht less, he was put fra her ; uncertane quelihir 
it come be the said countes, becaus scho bad ane otbir husband, 
or becaus the inhabitants desirit nocht to be mingit with un- 
couth blude. Within schort time efter, he returnit in Scotland 
and send his servandis in Holland, descreing the proffet of hii 
land. And becaus he got nocht bot repols tbairof, he helc 
continewall wans on the Hollandaris quhill they war con 
stranit to pleis him for all the proffetis bygane, and tuke peac 
for Scottis for ane hundredth yens. This Erie of Mar was au 
richt industrious and civill man; for he brocht out of Hungar 
into Scotland, sindry gret hors and mens, to spreid the cuati 
bo their generatioun. Thus was the cuntre, within few yer 
efter, fillit ful of gret hors; howbeit afore his time was nocl 
but small naggis in this realme.' 

Let us, so far as is now possible, attempt to rescue the tru 
from its environment of miraculous legend. There is i 
doubt whatever as to the battle of Li6ge and the brillia 
part played in it by Mar. The early history of LiSge was 
long struggle between its bishop-princes and its liberty-lovi 
burghers. Philip of Burgundy but anticipated in 1407, and 
the interest of John of Bavaria, *the elect of Li^go ' — 
* intruded presentee,' in fact — what Charles the Bold did nea 
sixty years after. Indeed, as late as 1684, ' the^ect of IA& 
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only succeeded in effecting an entrance into the city with a 
foreign army at his back. Similarly Mar, Scrimgeour, and 
their gallant company, anticipated by their services to Philip 
and John the effective aid rendered by Crawford, Le Balafr6, 
and Quentin Dnrward to Charles the Bold and Louis the 
Eleventh. There are too many allusions to the presence and 
achievements of Mar and his company in the various chronicles 
of the period for us to have any doubts on the matter. Guill- 
aurae Paradin, in his Annales de Bourgogne^ says: * Semblable- 
ment s*y trouva le Comte de Marausse Ecossais acre bien qtiatro 
combattants/ Des Ursins also mentions Mar. There is, indeed, 
no special allusion to him by any of the German writers on 
this period, but the explanation of the omission no doubt is 
that these historians regarded Mar and his detachment ot 
' combattants ' as volunteers, and not as an integral portion of 
the besieging Burgundian force. 

Mar's marriage is much more of a mystery — 

*' The Erie of Mar, of his prowes. 
That hiely coiuiuendits was, 
A lady weddit, gret of land, 
The Lady of Duffyl in Braband.' 

Thus Wyntoun, with his usual confidence. The writer of the 
history of the family of Horn (Nisbet, II., p. 71), says that the 
Earl of Mar's wife was Mary de Homes, and that he got with 
her the lordships of Duffel and Walhem. Boece gives her name 
as Jacoba, while, as has been already seen, the Aberdeen 
historian styles her Jane. It will probably never be ascer- 
tained who it was that Mar married or if his marriage is 
a myth. It is highly probable, however, to say the least of it, 
that in some way or another he obtained a grant of lands in 
Brabant. There is a charter by * Alexander Stewart, Earl of 
Marr and Garioch, and Dominus de Dujle in Brabant^ to his 
brother, Andrew Stewart (Andrew fought by his side at the 
Battle of Li^ge), of the lands of Sandbalch, in Banffshire, which 
is confirmed by Robert Duke of Albany.' In 1440, Robert^ 
Earl of Mar and Lord of Erskine, is found granting a charter 
which confirms a previous * charter made by the deceased 
Alexander Stewart, Earl of Mar and of Garioch, and lord of 
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^ - t ; r- l---. t: ■. :'-^r^..-3 of Hawtboraden of 

- ^ .,- ; * -- •-■t: 1 •■ »>■—:" :---t i-eriTS a s-jspicioas reseoi' 

■ • 1 - :. ".k- ■•« - ■: f 'r. : r. r L~». i>:ike of Gloucester. 

, J- « " :•• ^—1 .i--*- !_ a £T"ki= ."«■ two of truth may 

^ .- ■. -.: .': -^-:. Kf .■" It ■> — ^:"ivrf is sorae doubt as to 
11 - ■ T :^ ::--.,-- -1- :r : I, T -izu the battle of Liege 

» f • c" —'■--•* M c ■■; TlT!* kT i aro-"*>ding to Michel, 
^ _■* -• ■ , ■: -:-..-^ ..■ ». _ t £ tfT'?. ii.".". T ;f ftmale, eves. Oa 

- • ■ : I . ■ -.T :. ■-•■c * : : ; £ a - safr ci. i i-^; " granted by the 
>, ; . : ,. 1-1 : T ■ -: ; r.i -. .u" }:ar a; i iLirty persona in bia 
-^. 1 -.u-«< .; - .n y-v:'rt ■:-.t^ £jic"i-i lo Scotland.' It 
1 , ■ ;« I--*.:.;, :■: -; ►: !■* t-£ ;";y»s-;* tj>-k in Kildrammia 
, [-v J s .: f - ■•■? :i -:* -■■.c.TSf .-c It.'*?. They soon fonDii 
,.: . ," ,. •■..■(, r.- £■ . 

- ', : » ~,.>. :■-•.; z ■:■» ■■:'^ ."C TtiTt - -^-.s. ,— Tn:2g home with hU 
tjc^'iC t a^ 'w-t m c*^ Hvaat^ a — j " -^ --•-- A-.-i s-\g^ sl&tes- 
jj,4», »ij. iit* Tna»; --f'r--? "• --.-.-- .. ■■.■iLeyur.ilile iiita 

,f !*.«« •ra-T. "Vi;^ 

<vws-Asi.iottfcsiiJ.oK •- - > ■ , :: ■ : ^ , - 

m\-%1 ir<>4-ti» *l!isss« b,< ifte ;iv«l awnKJe which Mar, aideii 
b» V.» cs-ffiCNasx^r^-at-araw^ »*• "Ne to reader to bis neighbours 

^ ;- --.^tVr'S; aa.1 few poo-.tryineo in geneml, and the im- 

■ : . . b bM b««Q adeqoatelyrecogtitsed in the satirist's 
, ■ Se^thMiL Of late a tendency has beeo ahowa 
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to dispute Burton's view of the importance in its bearing on 
the future of Scotland, of the battle fought at Harlaw, eigh- 
teen miles from Aberdeen, on the 24th July, 1411, between the 
Highlanders under Donald, Lord of the Isles, and the Low- 
landers of Mar, Garioch, Buchan, Angus and Mearus, under the 
Earl of Mar. It has been said that only a temporary check 
was given to the * Highland Host' by the victory of Stewart, 
and that even the pretensions of Donald were revived by his 
sou Alexander. But, on the other hand, it may be questioned 
if ever the caterans had such an opportunity as that which, 
thanks to the generalship of Mar, they lost at Harlaw. Scot- 
land was in a state of anarchy when Donald, with his Islemen, 
burst upon Aberdeenshire, and threatened to burn its capital. 
The king was a prisoner in England. Regent Albany, who 
nominally governed Scotland, was not such a weakling as his 
son Murdoch, who succeeded him, but he was now an old 
man of threescore and ten. Moreover, he was universally 
detested by the other Scotch nobles f(ir his selfish rapacity. It 
was, indeed, on account of a private quarrel that Donald 
raised the flag of rebellion. On the death of the Wolfe of 
Badenoch, the earldom of Ross fell nominally into the hands 
of the Crown, really into those of Albany. Donald claimed 
tlie earldom in virtue of his wife — the claim was subsequently 
allowed by James the First when put forward by the next 
Lord of the Isles — and took up arms in support of it. The 
chances are that ,had Donald been able to push south, he 
would have been joined by hosts of malcontents, and that he 
would have, been able with perfect ease to overthrow such 
government as existed in Edinburgh. So strong a king as 
England then possessed in Henry IV. would not have been 
slow to take advantage of the situation thus created to accom- 
plish the work which had proved too much for even such 
capable monarchs as Edward the First and Edward the Third. 
It might be too much to say that Alexander Stewart saved the 
independence of Scotland as effectually as did Robert Bruce 
at Bannockburn, but it is not too much to say that he was 
as great a benefactor to his country as was that High Steward 
of Scotland who, in 1193, and in the reign of Malcolm IV., 
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ovfrtlir«w aod ilew at Renfrew tha fint EtOrd of the Isles, ttie 
redoubtable Somerled. Of tfa« ooonga aod capacity of the 
nmD who, with a force of probabljr not more thao 1,200 men, 
and many, if not most of them, the nodiecipIiDed though brave 
ritizeiis of Al>erdefn, had the courage to attack a ferocions 
fnciiiy nx, if imt ten times, aa uumerous, and who, when that 
forcv had bevn cut to pieces and had loat all its beetleadera but 
hiriiRt'lf, filill held hia ground, there never has been any ques- 
tion whatever. The soldier to whom belong the honours of 
lliirhiw wns one of the greatest commanders that Scotland 
ever inudueed. 

From 1411 to bis death io 1435, Alexander Stewart, Earl of 
Miir, was one of the foremost men north of the Tweed. The 
fiH-t that he is so often mentioned in public documents aa 
' Ri'(;iB h>cum tenens ' would seem to prove that for a time be 
bt-ld hiH father's old post of king's seneschal beyond the High- 
land line, if not of justiciary north of the Forth. Five years 
alter llarlaw we find him travelling in England iu wiuter 
doubtleHBto visit the friendehehad made in his 'jousting' day& 
Cliarterfi aeem to prove that in 1419 and 1423 — the latter the 
year when James I. was released by the King of England — he 
held the powt of Admiral of the Realm of Scotland. We shall 
probably never know the entire truth of Mar's achievements at 
sea, so curiously reflected in "the extraordinary story of his war 
upon the Dutch. But in the Bntish Museum there is a letter 
from the Duke of Bedford to his father, Henry IV., written ap- 
parently iu 1405, and stating that ■ the Earl of Mar, Alexander 
Stuart, is at sea between Berwick and Newcaelle, despoiling 
English vessels.' In an English State document also there 
occurs this passage : — ' The King to Robert Tempest, Sheriff of 
Northumberland, and John Elyngehain, his Seigeant-al^arma 
Having lately ordered Robert UmfravilJe, then Sheriff, and 
others, to ii.quire into whose hands the merchandise of certain 
Scots wrecked in a Flemish ship at Werkworth, had come, 
and detain them till redress was made under the truce for a 
'^^''go of wheat and beans value 200 marks, shipped for the 
^"■rison of Calais, and goods worth £500 belonging to Richard 
ytingtoQ and others cf London, in the Thomaa of London, 
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captured at sea by the Earl of Marr and other Scots, and 
learning that these Scots goods and prisoners of the greatest 
value were in the hands of Robert Ogle and others, commands 
the Sheriff to see they are at once delivered to Umfraville.' 
It is odd — or rather would have been odd in the case of a less 
extraordinary man — to find Alexander Stewart anticipating 
the naval exploits of the Bartons and Sir Andrew Wood, and 
even, after the manner of Drake singeing the beard of the 
time-honoured Dick Whittington. 

When eight months after his accession to the throne of 
Scotland James the First set himself resolutely to break the 
power of the turbulent nobles, he found in the Earl of Mar a 
loyal supporter. Stewart figures in 1424 as one of the assize 
which at Stirling fourjd Murdoch, Duke of Albany, his son 
WaUer, his brother Alexander, and their grandfather, the Earl 
of Lennox, guilty of treason. In 1430 James named him one 
of the * conservators' appointed on behalf of Scotland to con- 
clude a truce with the King of England. The following year 
Mar, who was now probably between sixty and seventy years of 
age, sustained his one defeat. At all events the Scottish 
chronicles tell this story— 

' Donald Balloch, a near relative of the Lord of the Isles, collected a 
fleet and army in the Hebrides, ran his galleys into the neck of sea which 
divides Morven from the little island of Lismore, and, disembarking at 
Lochaber, broke down upon that district- with all the ferocity of northern 
warfare, cutting to pieces a superior force commanded by Alexander, Earl 
of Mar, and Alan Stewart, Earl of Caithness, whom James had stationed 
there for the protection of the Highlands. The conflict took place at 
Inverlochy. -The Earl of Caithness, with sixteen of his personal retinue, 
and many other barons and knights, were left dead on the field, while 
Mar, with great difficulty, succeeded in rescuing the remains of the Royal 
army.' 

The probability is that the importance of this surprise has 
been greatly exaggerated, for it is quite certain that James 
defeated Donald Balloch's superior^ Alexander, the Lord of 
Isles, when he wasted the crown-lands near Inverness, 
and burned the town, and compelled him to implore mercy at 
Holyrood. In any case, it will be seen that Mar was able to 
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af. .« ft L:t!» c/ i-i* oti g«oer&ULip br BkriEig the reouunt* oi 

A'.cit V.-.i in ifj*! t/ tKe oM S<>jtti»h cfarooiclen M«r died 
w. ii« i''t}i Ji!/, II -.5. So Ligl-lj WM bis niea>ocy respected 
t\ it ciO tl.« at.L:rrr<af7 of bn de«tb a in»m was s&id yeariy 
f-T Li* »-ti!'a rt:^^« at the altar of Sl Katharine ia the 
oal!.<rdral tlif.b of SL Mary aod Sl Macbar at Aberdeen 
'S-;>'iw'> Ka!'-rii«i Ac^nsii obitiu ma^iSci ac poteatis 
l>'>:i.i:.i AI-TZiCi-lri Smart C'/milia de Mar et de G-arwyacb ac 
I ■TU'a t»!i.-iitia Ihttuitti Ri-;^ Scotoniai." Tbia commemora- 
ti'>o wa« yr'trid-^ wat of (be botut; of Master John of Clat, 
rati<-a of Hrtrvhiii and Aberdeeo. 

Tde Kfirl of Mar'a b^jd, Thomaa, predeceased him, and hi§ 
t"*afe* iMp-^d t'» the Criwn. The fabric of power which he 
i'H'] btiilt up mny b« Kiid to have disappeared at hia death as 
<.-'>iij|>l<;teIy as bad that c'JUdtracled by his father before him. 
It wan l>-ft for the heads of other brauches of his family to 
Continue biH work aod to demoastrate that ' charm of the 
Sti^wail*,' (he irresistible and immortal character of which is 
only HOW being thoroughly uttderstood. But even among theoi 
there are do more Dotabte figures thaa the two Alexanders as 
wt- gt;t ghmiw».-« of them throu(;h the mists of history — the grim 
old baron, the father, who held after hia own curious fashion, 
Iliat 'clericalism is the enemy,' and atruclt doughty blows at 
it with his mailed fist, and the brilliant versatile eon, who after 
a youth of exiraordioary and audacious adventure, bee 
one of Scotland's greatest captains, statesmen, and patriots. 

Z. 

Epiuciijialiia Ahcidoiifiiau, Vol, U., 
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SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 



GERMANY. 

Theologisohe Studien und Kritiken (No. 4, 1898). — Pro- 
fessor Kiibl of Konigsberg, in a short article, discusses the 
meaning of the passage in the Epistle to the Plnlippians, ii. 12, 
]3. In his work on this Epistle, Prof. Holsten has spoken, our 
author thinks, in a very uncertain, nay, contradictory manner. 
In the exegetic part of his treatise he gives one interpretation 
of this passage, and in the critical part of it a different one. 
Prof. Kiihl offers here his own views of it, and sets himself to 
prove that, when rightly interpreted, it in no way militates 
against the Apostle's fundamental conception of salvation as 
originating solely in the Divine love, and as effected by the 
operation of Divine grace in the soul. What has misled so 
many critics in regard to these verses is, he thinks, their 
having looked at them in the light only of the section immedi- 
ately preceding them, viz., vv. 5 to 11, instead of in the light 
of the whole section, beginning at ch. i. 27. St. Paul's 
theology does not admit that any man can by his actions, by 
his moral or spiritual activity, earn salvation or effect it in 
himself; but on the other hand, no man can be saved unless 
he continues to watch over the gift of God bestowed freely 
upon him, and through this watchful care, guard its progress 
in him against anything and everything that might arrest or 
retard it. — The second article here is by Dr. Ehni of Geneva. 
It is on * The Origin and Development of Religion,' He 
begins his treatise by a summary review of the history of the 
studies that have been directed in recent years to this subject. 
Any attempt now to define religion must, he says, be based on 
the fact that religion is an universal phenomenon, and take 
into account that the definition must embrace religion in its 
lowliest as in its loftiest forms. Regarding it as the attitude 
of the mind and spirit of man towards Deity, and more a prac- 
tical than a mere theoretical relation, Dr. Ehni examines the 
chief theories promulgated recently by the more eminent 
students of Comparative Religion. He takes up first the 
theory of Animism, and shows that evidence is lacking to 
prove that animism is either the earliest form or even a 
universal form of religion. The uncivilised races whose religi- 
ous beliefs and customs we can to-day study, have a long 
history behind them, and it is impossible for us to say whether 
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that historj has been one of prog^ees or of retrogreBsion, or 
DOW the one and now the other. We find evidenoe here and 
there that now the one and now the other has taken place, bat 
who will say in any individual case which had the preced- 
ence. The comparison with the child's development is no 
safe guide to us lu this matter, for heredity has to be taken 
into account here, and, with respect to primitive races, that is 
an entirely incalculable quantity. Feticbism is next examined, 
and its inadequacy to be regarded as the primitive form, or 
even a primitive phase of religious development, is demon- 
strated. It.is shown to be a degenerate or corrupt form of 
higher spiritual ideas. Aucestor-worahip is found no less 
uiisatisractory as the starting-point of religious beliefs and 
rites. Passing from the critical to the constructive part of his 
article, we have first Dr. Ehni's views as to conscience, the 
existence of which in us is, according to him, that which 
renders religion possible for ua It is through the conscience 
that God manifests Himself to us, and religion is the result of 
that manifestation. Basing religion, then, on this, Dr. Ehni 
proceeds to trace the development of religious ideas and 
practices, always under the influence of the immediate action 
of God Himself through the conscience. Religion reaches its 
highest form in Christianity. The three factors which contri- 
bute to condition religious forms in the course of history are 
feeling, will, and intellect. Each may, and at times does, 
assert itself over the others. In races as well as in individuals 
we find sometimes the one and sometimes the other predomi- 
nating. Different types of faith are the consequence. This 
is seen even in the Christian Church. The Roman Church 
differs from the Greek Church through the predomineuce of 
the intellect in the former and the potency of emotion in the 
latter. In the Protestant communities the different sects owe 
their origin and their prominent features to the action of one 
or other of these factors. Only in Jesus Himself do we see 
the harmony of all three realised and manifested. — Dr. Klein- 
ert, under the title, 'Nikolaus Drabik,' gives us a description 
of a work which attracted in its day a considerable amount of 
attention. It was the joint product of three of the Bohemian 
•prophets,' Christopher Cotter, Christina Poniatovia, and 
IJicolas Drabik. It was published first under the title, Lux in 
Tenebris, Dr. Kleiuert gives a short account of the authors, of 
the nature of the • visions ' detailed in the book, and of the 
movement of which these three persons were the inspiring 
oirits and most prominent leaders, — The other articles here 
' Melanchthoniana in Mecklenburg,' by Dr. F, Latendorf, 
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and * Wie wnrde Cochlans Dechant in Frankfort ? * by Herr 
Paul Ealkoff of Bredan. 

Deutsche Rundschau (An^st^ 1898.)— •Bei der Gloc- 
tenboje,' a powerful story by Johannes Wilda — * The latest 
Verdict of Heresy on Modem Philosophy * is a ' slashing ' re- 
view of Willman's attempt to restore scholastic at the expense 
of modern idealism in his recent History of Idealism. — Recent 
discoveries famish Georg Bnsolt with the means of describing 
Athens as it appeared at the zenith of its glory. — The 
letters written by members of the Prussian Court in 1822-26 
are concluded. — Georg von Bunsen's memoir of * Fried. Felix 
von Behr-Schmoldow/ so closely identified with the German 
Fishery Society, describes a typical Prussian squire. The 
writer died before be had finished the sketch of his friend, and 
it has been completed by his daughter, the novelist. — 
(September, 1898).— 'The Parrot' is one of Use Frapan's 
scenes from provincial life. — E. Hubner writes on the * Biblio- 
graphy of Spain/ apropos of the new Baedeker. He speaks 
warmly of Ford's handbook, and Borrow's Spanish books. — 
Adolf Hausrath's account of the statesman Julius Jolly, 'Baden 
im alteu Bund uud neuen Reich' is brought to a close. — 

* Zarathustra ' by Hermann Oldenberg describes the researches 
of Anquetil Duperron, Jones, and Burnouf, and discusses 
Zoroaster and the contents of the A vesta. — Georg Gerland 
writes on modern methods of observing earthquakes, and the 
various theories of their origin. — Otto Ribbeck, the philologist, 
and Sebastian Hensel, Mendelssohn's nephew, are commemo- 
rated. — The ' Literarische Rundschau ' deals with recent 
Brahms literature. — (October, 1898). — With this part the 

* Rundschau' enters on its twenty-fifth year of publication. 
Fiction is represented by Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, * Der 
Vorzugschiiler,' and Paul Heyse ' Das Marcheu von Herzblut.' 
— Felix Salamon gives an account of Mr. Gladstone's career. 
— * Plants in Pictorial Art,' by the late Ferdinand Cbhn, traces 
the artistic representation of plants in various times. — ' Die 
Bastille' is based on M. Funck-Brentano's Ligendes et Archives 
de la Bastille. — ' Selections from Gottfried Keller's letters to 
Jacob Bachtold.' — A notice of the late George Ebers, and 
reviews of recent political and literary events conclude the 
number. 

RUSSIA. 

The Russian Philosophical Journal (Voprosi, Philosophii 
i Psychologii) Questions, Philosophical and Psychological, 
begins its 42nd number with an article on ' Auguste Comte and 
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his Significance in Historical Science,' by M. Gerye, who 
thinks that the time haa become more friendly and anspicions 
for a proper estimate of the claims of Comte, and holds that 
every theoretical estimate of his system shonld be preceded by 
an acquaintance with his personality and with the influence of 
the position in which he was bom. The family to which he 
belonged was strictly Catholic and mouarchicaL We have 
seen the influence ot the writings of Joseph do Maistre but on 
tlie other side, one of the teachers irom whom Comte derived 
his intellectual life was one of the strongest adherents of the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, the admirer and bio- 
grapher of Voltaire and Condorcet. In his culture, Comte was a 
pupil of the Polytechnic school, where specially he acquired a 
firm grounding in mathematica Comte was for many years 
repetent and examiner in the Polytechnic school, by which 
his mind must have been definitely turned iu the direction of 
the mathematical sciences. Indeed, mathematics and physics 
were known par excellence^ as the * Sciences.* — Upon this 
foll<)W8 an article by M. C. M. Sukianoff on the positive 
Biology as a part of the Philosophy of Auguste Comte, being 
the report of a lecture delivered before the Philosophical 
Society in St. Petersburg on the 14th of March, 1897. The 
lecturer begins by remarking the contempt which those who 
cultivate biological studies do not conceal towards philosophy. 
He defines his own position and relation to the Biology of 
Comte. — The next paper is by M. P. G. VinogradoflF, and has 
for its subject, * Progress.' Herder, Kant, and Condorcet 
attempted at once to lead a pathway into the thick wood of 
lustory. Fixing the attention on the chief attempts of the 
second kind, for cultivated people it is obligatory to explain 
what is one's position with regard to this capital question. 
Does mun advance or what is the signification of his going 
forward ? If he goes forward, by what way and under the 
ififlueuce of what forces? To these questions are given very 
diverse answers according to the position of the writers. The 
chief memorial of this direction was the famous Encyclopaedia 
of the Arts and Sciences, which was considered a sort of Bible 
by the cultivated men of the time. The writer follows elabo- 
rately the conclusions of Condorcet as to progress. — The last 
article in the general part of the journal is by Mr. Alexander 
Voedenskie on the * Fortunes of Philosophy in Russia.' The 
author begins with an estimate of the present state of the 
study. He asks what was to be expected from Philosophy 
iu Riiflfiia? Does not one hear that there is no proper 
^d philosophy in Russia? Admitting that this is the 
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case, Russia is no worse off than the other European nations. 
Even Greek Philosophy was not a purely indigenous thing. 
Locke and Leibnitz were under the influence of Descartes, 
Kant of Hume and Kousseaa Our author passes on to notice 
the preparatory period. He looks back to 1755, the year of 
the opening of the Moscow University, and fiads a beginning 
of the philosophy even in literature thirteen years after that 
event. At that time, French influence was nearly supreme in 
Europe, and, as the writer points out, the French influence, 
in Russia designated 'Voltairism' was sufficiently characteristic 
to repel Russians from the study. Otherwise, there was some- 
thing in the study of French philosophy tending to weaken it 
and lead to its disappearance. The general result was that the 
whole fifty years' existence of philosophy during its first period 
in Russia was only a preparatory existence. We thus come 
to the second period of Russian philosophy, that of the pre- 
valence of German Idealism. Various things occurred, 
which might have been expected to facilitate the development 
of a school of philosophy. The first was the accession of his 
Imperial Majesty, Alexander L The well-known clemency, 
intelligence and humanity of this monarch, his ready sympathy 
with the advancement of all that was advantageous to the 
intelligence and progress of the race, gave promise of a 
halcyon period in the history of the Russian Empire. In 
1809, in addition to the teaching of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity, the St. Petersburg Ecclesiastical Academy was established. 
In the seminaries which existed in Moscow and Kieff, Logic, 
Metaphysics, and Moral Philosophy were taught, and in 1813, 
there was added the history of Philosophy, while in the 
Universities and even in the Gymnasia, were taught Log^c, 
Psychology, the Philosophy of Law, Esthetics and Moral 
Philosophy. The new German schools of Kant, Fichte, and 
Schelling, were introduced and found representatives in 
Russia. Even Fichte was taught in Charkoff by Professor 
Schad. Kant Wcis, as was to be expected, somewhat more 
popular. In Kazan there was a lively controversy on the 
Kantean Philosophy. Schelling was the most popular of the 
new German school, while Hegel was introduced some thirty 
years later, when he in a great measure took the place of 
Schelling. Some of the philosophical Professors of these 
times were exceedingly popular. Among the rest in Moscow 
was Pauloff, who in the words of Herzen, taught Physics and 
Village Economy, and expounded them on the basis of 
Schelling, supplemented by Oken. From 1830 to 1840 a new 
method was taken up to propagate the philosophy which it 
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wna uot d&Te for (lie proffesora to expoaiid to their hearer& 
This WM by meaoB orsludeDtB* clabe or literary circles which 
ntft io private Tor the study of the phiioBophic which might 
DOt be safely expouuded from the professors cbnir, and which 
led to the <leveIopiDeDt <'f many diHtinguinhed men, amongst 
others might be uoted, fSlsiikeirtch as the leader of such a cir- 
cle |i> which ulso the poet K'lIg'fTbeloiiged. Boginmng with 
the philoHophy of Sonelliitg, they passed on tn the study "f 
IlfKel and other philonnpher& After the work of hmiticg 
philoHophy out of the Russian UuiTeraities had coutioued fi>r 
thirty y>-ara, we have to record ia the tiioe of Alexaoder II., a 
revival «nd nt-coitd development, wheo from the year 1863 up 
to the preHent, philosophical sludiee have at last fouod a 
rectiug-place od Ruattian soiL — This concludee the articles io 
the general part of the journal, with the addition of an article 
by LoRibroHu oD ' Coatiuuous Thought io Ohildreo ;' another 
on ' The Logical Character of Existential Judgments,' in the 
Bpt^cial part, and the usual critical and bibliographical notices. 



NuovA Antologia (July 16tb). — E. Maw contributes a review 
of the Lettfrg, etc., of Silvio Spavaita, edited by Professor Orocc 
— Nfi-ra commences a new story entitled ' An OM House.* — L. 
R^va has an interesting paper on the 'Pontifical Restoration 
in Roraagna.' After referring to Lord Byron's mention of the 
political demonstration in Ravenna ou January 5th, 1821, the 
writer goes on to describe the course of the political situation, 
the return of the Pope to Romagna, and the new re-actlonary 
tendency. — Mano Rapisardi cuotributes a fine poem, 'The 
Ascetic' — C. Tivaroni writes on ' Mazzini and Pareugo in the 
Venetian Conspiracy, 1865,' his remarks being founded on new 
documents. He publishes here two <)r three letters fiom 
Mazzini to Paiengo, in one of which Mszzini writes : 'From 
1859 up to now, especially us regards Garibaldi and the Com- 
mittee of Unity, I have not received a penny from Italy, I 
collected the money which served for the organisation of work 
in Venice, partly from some English friends, and partly from 
sume Italians (io London 1), and the balance was spent during 
the movement in Friuli. I have no funds. The money of the 
" gift." which i- not in my hands, nor in Grillenzoui's, is sacred 
to the f'utiiri' f^priug.' — P. Mantegazza writes ou 'Women in 
Hcience,' among whom Mary Somerville is given a high rank. 
Among living Italian scientific women he names Countess 
Lovateljo, urchieologist; Marchioness Paolucci, naturalist ; and 
Signora Pigorini-Beti,folklorist:. — An anonymous author reviews 
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the 2Dd volame of General della Rocca's aatobiograph j, qaoting 
numerous passagea, notably the description of the meeting of 
Garibaldi and the General at the siege of Capua. —Follows a 
section of Afan de Rivera's forthcoming book on Hydraulic 
and Electric Traction on Railways. — ^In the bibliographic review, 
R. Gametti's Short Review of Italian History is favourably 
noticed, with copious quotations. — (August Ist). — ^ Thomas of 
Modena and Ancient Painting at Treviso/ — 'Small Reforms in 
Higher Teaching.'—* King Murat and his Court, 1808/— San 
Vitale at the tomb of Leopardi.' — * The Lido and Venice/ — 

* Electric Traction on Railway**.' — ^*A Ciabattine Poet.' — *The 
Present Condition of Italy.'— (August 16th). — 31 Ferraris con- 
tributes a thoughtful paper on * Bismarck,' in which he 
specially points out how the great statesman, by giving Ger- 
many a constitutional but not parliamentary rSgime^ saved his 
country from the political convulsions that menace the Latin 
nations. — Under the title of * Reading Lucretius,' G. Negri re- 
views Professor Genssani'^B long work on that ancient author. 
— C de LoUis relates the career, and comments on the works 
of the Spanish poet, Don Gaspar de Arce. — P. Lioy sends a 
clever fantastic paper entitled, * Evocating a Spirit/ the spirit 
being Girolamo Fracasloro, artist, poet, doctor, and philoso- 
pher. — G. Frizzoni writes a monograph on Jacob Burckhardt, 
his personality, thoughts and works. — Fanny Salazar reviews 
The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning^ quotiog copiously. 
— F. d'Ovidio discusses the guarantees of university professors 
and the disciplinary proceeding in those schoola — * An Italian 
Catholic ' discusses the forcible dissolving of Catholic associa- 
tions during the late disturbances. — (September Ist). — P. 
Molmenti here concludes his story of 11 Moretto of Brescia ; 
and Neera's novelette, * The Old House,' is also finished. — 0. 
Z. Bianco contributes a paper on * Comets.' — G. Mantica has a 
biographical sketch of the life and works of Diego Vitrioli, the 
greatest Latin scholar of modern times, who died last May. 
He was a native of Re^gio di Calabrio,.and his fame com- 
menced in the year 1845, when he published a Latin poem, 

* Xiphias,' in three cantos, which gained the gold medal at 
the Royal Institution of Amsterdam, and was recently trans- 
lated into Italian by Professor Correale. King Victor 
Emanuel sent Vitrioli from Turin the Order of St. Maurice, 
accompanied by an autograph Latin letter from his Majesty, a 
very unusual, and it may be said unique, honour. Vitrioli was 
a professor at several universities, and nieraber of many Italian 
and foreign academies. His^Elegie* are his best work, and 
of them the poet Carducci wrote to him, *Your style puts 
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mine to «hKme.' Vitriolt led a moat retired lire at his villa neat 
Kfi^iOO. He was a f^nive and silent mao, aod to his felloff- 
cilixctifi neumed an 'ancient nionament;' but his intimates 
IcMi'W him to be a reetless, nervous man, full of hfe and fire, 
with rapid enthuniaRtio speech and livelv brilliant eyes. He 
CouipoKed many epii^ama. He collected a real moseum, and 
KHve fach runm of his houoe a name allnding to some elastic 
reinintNi'i'nce. On fi-ntive occasions he used to crown with 
r>>H<-s the bnMs of Homtr, Vir^l, Cicero, and Ovid, and write 
vcrHi« in their honour. Hn uoasessed a very valuable library 
of (-liissic authors, and a ricQ culiectiuii of the autographs of - 
alnoHt all the cuiebralud litemry men of Europe from the year 
1H45 lill now. He wrote satirea on modern comparative 
Kntmniar, and many a'^raiust Genoao professors, one of which 



Ilia verse was very melodious, and he preferred his elegy 
' l)eciniilln,' remarkable for that quality, to hia deeper and 
more original productions. He was sincerely roligious, a thor- 
ough conservative as to literature, fought against romanticism 
and all new schools, and had even a secret aversion to New 
Itnly. His complete works were published at Naples in a 
spU-tidid edition, and two recent editiona of his selected works 
have appeared at Reggio di Calabria. — 'A Deputy' following 
up bis tormer article, discusses the practical realization of the 
Czar's proposal. At the end of hia paper he says that it clearly 
is the duty of Italy to accept and support with all her might 
the propi>sition of the Emperor; and throughout the paper 
the writer is enthusiastic in favour of the idea, 'the word of 
peace that, from the land of Tolstoi, shines as in letters of 
gold over the world.' — (SepteiDber 13th). — L, Patma contri- 
butes a paper on ' War and Peace between the United Htates 
and Spain.' — E. C:'.8telnuovo commences a new novel, entitled 
' The Return of the Aretbusa.' — Senator di Tavani sends the 
first part of a paper on ' Ministerial Designs of Reform,' — Pro- 
fessor Tamaseia gives his impressions of Kiew. — C. Filangieri 
discusses the blockade of Santiago from the maritime dufeuce 
point of view. — Professor Cian describes Turin in the olden 
time as known by native and foreign travellers. — A. Frauobetti 
cites the example of a model school in Florence during the 
riots of last May. — N. (Jolajauni writes on 'Cuatom Experi- 
ments ; ' and C, Ricci contribules a long and instructive article 
Education.' — Nautilus writer on ' 'The Subsidies given to 
the Mercantile Marine. '^S. Oasaua diecasees the present 
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politico-social condition of Italy, deploring the weakness in 
the State caused by the differences between the clerical and 
. the republican and socialist parties. He concludes : * A pain- 
ful task weighs at this moment on Italian statesmen, who, not 
being able to rely on any rapid effecfc of moral force, must be 
on the watch to extinguish any spark of a possible conflagra- 
tion. They should strive to curtail this ungrateful phase as 
much as possible, and it ought to be followed by a glorious 
episode of Italy's regeneration, brought about by a firm 
government of truth and justice.' — Nemi reviews Mrs. V. M. 
Crawford's article on 'D'Annunzio,' published in the Cosmopolis, 
saying that the writer judges the Italian Romancist from an 
entirely English point of view, which is so different from the 
Italian. The critic quotes many of Mrs. Crawford's observa- 
tions, for he thinks they hit the truth, and will be of service to 
young Italian authors. He finds that Mrs. Crawford's criticism 
has much analogy with that of Dr. Garnett in his History of 
Italian Literature. — ' A Deputy ' writes on the Czar's project 
for disamiament, and says, *In spite of the diflSculty, scepticism 
and diffidence felt at first, the work of the Czar will have a 
success, more or less slow, but sure, being informed with an 
essentially practical spirit, and with unshakeable firmness of 
intention. If princes who have dedicated their lives to the 
formation of formidable armies with which they have gained 
victories, and become glorious in history, still more glorious 
and sublime, before Humanity and before God, will shine 
those sovereigns who devote tber lives to the conquest of the 
olive of peace and of love between the nations.' 

Rassegna Nazionale (July 16th). — F. Ramorina sends a 
paper entitled * How Classic Mythology Survived the Wreck 
of Paganism.' — ' Industries in Italy,' is an instructive article 
by G. Paravicini. — * A Country Tale,' by T. F. Coduri, is con- 
cluded. — F. P. Liuso contributes an astrological criticism on 
the * Paradise ' ol Dante. — Then comes the first instalment of 
. a novel, *A Duel,' by F. Crispolti. — (August 1st). — A. V. 
Vecchi describes the battles of Cavite and Santiago as an ex- 
cellent lesson for Italy. — P. Stoppani reviews G. Morandols 
new work. An Elementary Course of Philosophy, — G. Falorsi 
writes a critical artistic paper on Fraucesca da Romini in 
Dante's poem. — F. Donaver revives the memory of the late 
Italian minister, Vincenzo Ricci, publishing many letters from 
his correspondence. — G. E. Saltini writes the story of Bianoa 
Capella and Francesco I. of Medici ; this first instalment des- 
cribes the education of the prince. — C. Giorgieri-Contri con- 
tributes the first part of a new story, *Caterina.' — (August 

XXXII. 24 
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I'illi), — SiKUorFogaszmro pabHsfaea ben » lectim heddrasd 
luU'ly at tlie Royal VttoetiiD Institata, <ki * Science and Pain;' 
an fSL-t'llent expomlioo of the tbente in hs widest extent. 
I'airi, Mk\i Fogazzam, is the on^iQ of acience, tbe atimahe to 
nil t-tT'Tt, the edacator and regenerator of indiTidaala and 
pi-iiplea, A Cfvere and inexorable jndge,an infalHble index 
til nil moral and phyncal disorder, aa well aa tbe firat coon- 
Ni'lliir and initiator nf order, science co-operates with pain in 
iitirtfitip; the world of evil, and also in finallj conaohng all 
l.vintf HiitilflL — U CJrilli rL'ttuRcitates a forgotten poet, Cosmo 
Iti'lli, (]ii<>1iii|; inai)7 of Ins poema — (September Ist). — Elovtero 
ri'viuU'H K. S. Furcell'H Life of Cardinal ifanuiiig, asTing that 
it hritl uut yet boon much noticed in Italy. In conclusioa the 
writ.-r pointfl out that Catholicism bos need of reform in 
Ciitliuliu countries, and he implies that in Italy the clergy are in 
K'tii-jiil iit'ilhfrculluredDorcivilized.thut the sermons preached 
by Invoiirite orators are more superficial and rhetorical tban 
t'Vitii>;<-lii'nl or proftmiid, and that it would be to say much if 
>>iit' siiii] timt tlio Scriptures were eveo kuowo to exist by the 
)i"{>iiliitit)ii in Italy. Cardinal Manuiug's moral testament, 
wlii-ii liiH coiiverxiiin, his life, and his opinions are known, has 
a foriiiiiliihlu force. — ' Recoustitution or Dissolution,' is an essay 
liy A. .M. Kurretli, who points out teu reforms which he thinks 
wiintil ruinD Ihily from the sluagh of despond in which she 
luiw Htickn. Thfst! reforms are; 1, Religious conciliation in 
tiill iiccord with the temporal and religious anthoritiea, and the 
foniiiition of a rfjilly coiiRirvative party; 2, Severe restrictions; 
;i, 'I'Ih' lilifvty of iustructiou on the basis of religion ; 4, Agri- 
I'ullinal U->;is1iitioii; 5, Reform of tlie army proportionate to 
rill' ljiiil^;i>t ; 0, The systeiiiatisitig of the Erythrean colony ; 7, 
Tlio nuiii'iil ri-furni of the universities; 8, Reorganisatiou of 
<liiiritiiH; !>; Admiuistrative dectutralization ; 10, Tributary 
rci'min in view lo tlio convei-sion of retits, — U. Pesca eeudfl 
tho firHt part of a reviow of General Rocca'a Memoirs, 2nd vol., 
in which Viutor Emanuel figures in all his grandeur in tbe 
oiinipni|j;n of IStiO. Ueuerni della Ricca was one of the King's 
Tiiiift iiiiiiiinii- fiieu<Is, notwithstanding that he did not fawn 
\\\"<„ iIm' r.iiintuHS of Miraflore, which scandal mendaciously 
Kiiiil wiiH iIm only path to the King's friendship. On the con- 
tnii V. Villi 1 Hnianuel never allowed the Countess to interfere 
wiili his pi iMonal friendshipa — V. Mantovani diRCOurses on 
' lliiiM,.H ill ihii Arinjr,' and G. Grabinski reviQwa Le Desastre, 
by P. A V, Marguerite. — The other articles are continuations. 
— fSinilruibor Ifith). — An interesting paper is on * The Mother 
■^^lian Poetry,', by E. B. Conigliani. — G. Allievo writes oa. 
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^ Herbert Spencer's Theory of Moral Education compared with 
his Psychological Conceptions.' — R Ferrini describes some 
recent inventiona — ^B. d'H. writes on * Charities/ and F. Cris- 
polti concludes his romance, 'A Duel' — G. Seni^aglia des- 
cribes the origin of the ^mask' in Stenterello. — M. A. Rede- 
villa has something to say about Don Lorenzo Perosi and the 
reform of sacred music. 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napolttane (Year 
2»3, No. 2). — Besides the conclusion of the documents from the 
Vatican archives concerning Innocence IIL and Johanna of 
Naples ; and of D'Ayala's notes on the Freemasons of Naples 
ill the Eighteenth Century; we have here the edition of a 
Latin chapter from the Table of Amalfiy by F. Ciccaglione. — 
G. Mercalli contributes a paper on * Apocryphal or Suspicious 
IS tismic- Volcanic Notes in Ancient Neapolitan Chronicles.' — 
G. Ceci describes * Gamblers and Games in Naples in the 
Eighteenth Century.* — ^R. Bevere writes on the * Sacred Vest- 
ments used in Naples in the Twelfth to the Sixteenth Cen- 
turies.' — In the Bibliographical Review, St. Clair Baddeley's 
Robert the Wise and Hxb HeirSy is noticed at length. The 
reviewer calls the book the best treatise on the period des- 
cribed, but regrets that it fails to fully satisfy the wish ex- 
pressed by a Naples academy for a monograph on Robert of 
Anjou, in which his position as to the great question of the 
time would be studied. In Baddeley's book the internal 
condition of the realm has been neglected, and the very title 
shows that the author had in mind rather a biographical 
sketch than general history. Worthy of imitation is Mr. 
Baddeley's use of the Vatican documents, and his book ought 
to be studied by all learned men. 

Emporium (July). — This is a very interesting number of 
this beautiful illustrated magazine. *In the Rubric; Contem-^ 
poraneous Artists,' is a paper on M. L. 0. Roty, by P. B. After 
a brief sketch of the beginnings of industrial art, the writer 
gives an account of Louis Oscar Roty, the modern French 
medallist, born in Paris, 1846, who has particularly contributed 
to the renaiscence of a beautiful art. The first medals by 
which he achieved fame were one of the ' Republic ' and, one 
of * Joan d'Arc' Since then he has gained ever increasing 
fame, especially for his metal tablets,* on which he produced 
excellent portraits, among them, being one of the great 
Pasteur, and one of Taine's daughter. — Follows a paper on 
' Walt Whitman,' by L. Ortensi, who calls the American poet's- 
life and poems ^ a treasure of affection, self-denial, love and 
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trnth/ lie gives a sketch of Wbitman's life, and declares that 
he went further than the Italian poet Oardacci in the path of 
mipfrb dindain of all coercive rules of rhyme or rhythm in 
p^tetio production, and with Ruperb results. He declares Walt 
Whitman to be the most truly extraordinary and unique per- 
sonage of American literature. — * Goethe and Schiller's Houses 
at \\ cimar/ is a paper by G. Sacerdote. — Alessandro Luzio 
Bends a paper on • Radetzky/ with numerous reproductions of 
drawings trom the Album of the brothers Adam, picturing 
events during the campaign in Italy, and some Milanese cari- 
caturea of tlie periocl. — Helen Zimmern sends a paper on 
'American Bank rioteit,' with their history and facsimiles — P. 
B. writes • In Memoriam of Sir E. Bume-Jonea' — (August). — 

* ConteniporaneouR Artists : Au^uste Roden,* by P. B. — 'IlhiP- 
trious Contemporaries: John Runkin/ by Helen Zimmern. — 

* In the Century of tiraconio Leopardi/ by G. Fumagalli. — 

* Leopardi and the Modern Soul/ by F. Momigliano. — * The 
Electric Working of Metals,' by * The Electrist' 

Rasskoka PuOLlESE (July), contains — * Antonio di Bitonto,' 
by G. VallacH. — * The Centenary of Leopardi,' verses by Ida 
del Fusco. — * My History of Linguistic Controversy in Italy,' 
by V. Vivaldi, and a review of CriminaU who Write^ a work 
of L Ferriani. (August) — ' An Unedited Letter of Scipione 
Ammerato,' by C. Valosca. — * The Martyrs of '99 in Bersani's 
Poem,' by G. Praitano. — ' From Niccola Pisano to Niccolo 
Bolognese,' by F. Carabellese. — • The Papal Encyclical on the 
Suppression of Catholic Societies,' by X., who concludes his 
paper by saying that Leo XIII. has lived long enough to see 
the falling to pieces of an edifice which he raised, as \m 
flatterers say, with wise art, but which, regarded by results 
must be termed unhappy. The nations on whom he basec 
his hopes are in a deplorable state, as is plainly to be seen ii 
Spain, and the other, France, is at present giving to the wovlc 
the spectacle of unexampled moral perversion. One might b< 
tempted to Fay that the protection of the Pope carries no goo< 
fortune with it. The beet one can wish for the Papacy an< 
the Catholic religion is that Leo XIIL maybe the la^Bt politico 
Pope. — * The Survival of the Body,' by I. Ferrara, is a trans 
lation into Italian of the writer's own French article iu th 
Revue des deux Mondes of August 1st, on the mode of preservin 
the human corpse, invented and carried out by Professf 
Marini of Naples. Most readers will not be aware of the fa< 
that Professor Marini, by his method of petrifaction, made 
medal out of a portion of Garibaldi's blood shed on the fiel 
of Aspromonte. In the centre of this medal is the inscriptio: 
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* Thd blood of Garibaldi is for ever red.' The medal is hard 
and lucent as polished stone. On receiving the medal Gari- 
baldi wrote to the Professor : — 

' My dear Marini, — Thanks for the beautiful medal, the work of your 
extraordinary genius. Your native land will be proud of you, and my 
children will have an imperishable souvenir of me, and of the author of 
the amazing work. 

' With gratitude, 

* Yours, 

'G. Gabibaldi.' 

There are several fine specimens of Professor Marini's petrifac- 
tions in the Naples Roman Cathoh'c Cemetery. 

RiVlSTA POLITIOA E Letteraria (August 1), contains : — 

* The Minister of Foreign Afiairs,' by X.X.X. — *The Agrarian 
Question,' by Professor Frigieri. — * A Dream : the Revenge of 
Italy,' by Alfa e Omega. — * Monarchy, Garibaldi and Moderates/ 
by A. Fazzari. — * Giovanni Prati in Intimate Life,' by G. 
Stiavelli — 'The Exportation of Force,' by an Ex., etc. 
(August 15) ' Prince Bismarck in Italian Politics,' by X.X.X. 
— ' The End of Narcissis ' (a novel), by G. T. Piccardi. — 
' Ancient and Modem Carthagina,' by V. Grossi. — ' The Re- 
venge of Italy,' by Alfa e Omega. — ' Tbe Soul of Leopardi,' 
by A. Tartarini. — * Vine Exhibition at Asto,' by V. Nazari, etc. 

Natura ED Arte (August 1), contains: — 'Felice Cavalloth, 
dramatist and poet.' — * Remininiscences of Monte Carlo. — * The 
Masterpieces of Guiseppe Bezzuoli.' — ' The Graphitea' — ' Men 
and Things in Spain.' — * Views in Maremma.' — * Jokes.' — 'Per- 
fume.' 

RlVlSTA d'Italia (July 15th) — contains: — ' G. Savonarola 
and the Present Hour,' by Professor Villari. — ' The Army and 
the Theory of Militarism,' by Captain F. Ranzi. — * Again the 
Moon' (verses), by V. Aganor. — 'The Branch of Olive,' Act 
I. (comedy), by G. Rovetta. — 'The Wall — Paintings of 
Schifanoza (illustrated), by E. Paiizacchi. — ' The Love of 
Leopardi,' by G. Chiarini. — ' The Italians at Constantinople,' 
by P. A. Palmieri. — ' Leopardian Controversy,' by D. Gnoli. 
— ^^ Vasco della Gama,' by A. V. Veichi. — The 'Review of Fine 
Arts ' contains a long and appreciative monograph on Sir Ed- 
ward Burne- Jones. — Social-Science, Music, Politics, etc., have 
each a valuable review, and notes about letters and art close 
each number. (August 15) contains : — ' Prince Bipmarck,' by 
L. Lodi. — ' Letters in the Century of Leo XIV.', by D. GnoU. — 
' The Importance of Modern Armies,' by Jack la Bolini. — ' The 
Branch of Olive,' comedy, conclusion, by G. Rovetta. — 'A 
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ir^ r'' 1 "^ 'II -* -"^ - ir-nnr^ — Zc ^ Seville, under the 
-.- ^. • Z»t 7--»n. - ..^*5' I' ..- ♦TUTim ic^n:,' r^r :-e«t.^ criticfeais 
-t"— -i 1 113 rvi^rt ▼ »"jL. ./-wirf r<? A trirr-'u bj IL JL S«ba- 
•s-r :n •"::i* ir*-^'**. H* ici^f »tni7'iii:LS a&c the cmtaet of the 
m.-'^ce n:.» -M::i-**i -•?" •*:•* ?i»'r» uidienrial or^ajas of pablic 
or.ir..r,-. in ?!.-» •-r'l"!. z :a b'.ck. and d-^precates the idea 
^■^.-^r ---* r-^..-* *n ^.1 Jiirt ".jjL Sacjin-rr'a critioiansL He craves 
tr.\t ".:-•» r-r: j ",»* reorari-ni iii a fnenilv, if learned, eonversa- 
ri ^n on tr.r: -Tihj «=:<.'' w'l'i wiiich hii* work was taken npt As he 
h:rr.j»*-lf p':*vi it, • AV Z-*^ ir.aj r>^*, carLpjn^ ' — ^' Let ns not argne, 
\^, ns have a fneni. v ♦: -.a: ovr^r it.' Ou some points^ as e.g.^ 
ih^. plac^ aiuaigr.^ to II ^««is in his book, the dreams of Herod 
fjff dynafttic wipreruaoj over the Roman empire, etc., he stoutly 
d^fnufh the pof^ition taken op in his woi^. On others he 
A/;krjowledge« the jofltness of Sabatier's criticisms, and pro- 
rniflf^M to give due weight to them in a second edition if that 
ivhotild be called for. As to Sabatier's strictures on his views 
AN to the historic value of the fourth Qospel, he shows that M. 
Hiibniif»r has misunderstood the drift of his remarks as to these. 
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He defends his views also as to the Infancy narratives, his 
opinion as to Christ's reasons for not earlier declaring his 
Messianic character, and as to several other points. — A short 
note on Z^e Mahabharata dans la litterature buddhique follows 
from the pen of M. 8. D'Oldenburg. — ^Next we have the con- 
cluding part of M. Marillier's elaborate view of Dr. Jevons' 
Introduction to the History of Religion. He sets himself here to 
show that the explanations which Dr. Jevons gives in his book 
regarding the relations of public and private cults, the rela- 
tions of religion and magic, the significance of funeral rites, 
and the functions of the priests and their social position among 
primitive races, are in many particulars arbitrary, and far from 
being established by the data at our command. Much which 
Dr. Jevons avers is little better than pious conjecture. It 
lacks verification. So thinks his critic here. Dr. Jevons 
makes Totemism, too, M. Mariilier says, play a far more pro- 
minent part in the genesis and^evolution of religion than there 
is any ground for attributing to it. Many of the facts on 
which Dr. Jevons bases his conclusions are not only suscepti- 
ble of quite other interpretations than he gives to them, but 
some of them have a very different significance than that 
which he assigns to them. Great, then, as is the value of Dr. 
Jevons' book in M. Marillier's eyes, and warmly as he has 
spoken of its merits in the course of this elaborate notice of it, 
he yet feels constrained to point out these defects in it which 
mar its scientific character. Dr. Jevons presents his work as 
a scientific study. Unfortunately his theological bias has 
asserted itself too often in spite of himself, and has deprived 
his work of that claim. — M. Mariilier furnishes also to this 
number a very full summary of the articles which have 
appeared in Melusine, Vol. VIII., and of those which have 
appeared in the Revue des traditions populaires. Vols. XI, and 
XII. He reviews, too, Dr. H. Clay TrumbulPs The Threshold 
Covenant; while M. Maspero gives a highly appreciative 
notice of Dr. W. M. Flinders Petrie's Religion and Conscience in 
Ancient Egypt, 

Revue Des Etudes Juives (No. 2, 1898). — In an anony- 
mous paper a brief account is given of Nicolas Anthony, who, 
born in the Catholic faith, passed over to Protestantism, and 
then sought admission to the Synagogue as a Jew. Failing 
to get any synagogue to run the risk of admitting him, and 
realising the danger to which his acknowledged conversion to 
Judaism would expose him, he dissimulated, took orders in the 
Protestant Church at Geneva, and finally went mad. On his 
pai-tial recovery he was condemned by the Genevan pastors. 
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^ . - - --^: ■ i -^ • -I :•-* * Trrs* li?: .-nqiies ' is the title 

: • 1— : . fc.-:. -l > ^ --. :. ri^r-ri :< iL \V, Bacher, and 
^ ■ - T .-I ' r .-^ ' * - 4 :t^ t.-,s**.£^ i'T". which ProfeflBOT 
: > . — -r, :---.::» i-k* ft -n &. _• rii'-^ to iL Bacher) 
::%'--:" '5':. * . _> :i *:■* z:^-£ ii^L:-=r c-f the Beitrdgezur 
. -. - r", • ■. l"*. T. T-e c^^seral valae of 

.... > . . » ".. • k c: T - _^-L T-- title it bears L? *Zur 
,r~.. ---::; -— ^ • . ** J i-J^TLLk*/ It treats of the his- 
"^ ■"■ - ••"•-.: :- " 1. ...-.kr T :. 4.1. i Lis treatment of, the 
• - ^ 'v , •: > :..;~-c i.k* r-r-ei. r->Cr*i SL Bacher thinks, io 
»*• ^ :.-.>:' i-s^ 1 : *:•-.- r suE.ifi^ilT fair.iliar with the 
A 1-^ ■-^ r :; ▼ :. : ;- :.fc* i-^v- Li* inf. naatioii, and from 
- - : * L. *~T^ * .1 V . i.: :.:ir. r: -^ilr^i. Dr. Schlatter 
*. ^ 's. "^ • • .1 :.s r^-si * & : :_r-.'TJ* i.^ixii. for bis predecessors 
-* . ..-: it^i ^ -r:c L II* 5^i-.r frlx He presents his 
*': .. ..■ ..* ^ * T -rr - li..:::, fr a:: *-— :«t axiomatic, form, 
4^ -: :i-^ ,•,.:.• r c m^::*.; r r«e ii5r::ied — M, S. Eianss 
." : " . •ts^ .;- »*-; I. .c '-r -.i-L-.i:* rrm.'taie, *Derech Ere^.* 
1- *. • ;.."*:■ ..> I .^ :»rc 1* 1:^': w.ih iis f rm, its divisioos, 
*-: - "t^J >- ~.*r- . 1 tc^ : f Tik--:: ** irs ^:■sIe::ta He regards the 
*»' "' :S. ^ 1 ▼: . : -** r. i.v-^ are i.I::?rrated, as later addi- 
r- .A It K i.r f*;. ' -* j^r^rr*! :■: trese stories are awantiog, 
«* i^*^ A, '-. T^x:;i : : > r«r .i>es they are greatly altered, 
*»> , •■._ c t- •.: rr*:.i. :. rs ^av^ t^kri: c:r^Iderable liberties with 
ttr trj.;. I- a:L-:Jzr 5»iv:u:- jf tlis studv, M. Kraoss deals 
% :^ :re *.:: -^ ▼:.? Air ri-ei in tne treatise Fewer names 
vf >: rLrA*r-i i.vT.r? ire i^iei-ti.nei in it than in any of the 
vipers. I -.::> ?*rc::. - br^rs iLe riile^ * Tannaim et Amoraim/ 
t'wc* c: ;lr oritrs cf %'cwish ,';: •\3:i — th>se extending from 
aKu: of". Kv\ r.r :.^ lie i.!.«sr of the fiiia century A.D. — ^The 
ar::.\e w:.::h fv /.v ws drAls also with one of these orders, the 
SaborA:::: — the order c::ier which Jewish writers are classed 
who wrvte between the begir-iiins: of the sixth century A.D. up 
to ab. ut 5l*0. This ariicleis by iL S. Epstein. He described 
this order as intermediate between two periods that were 
fundamentally different from each other — that of the Amoraim 
who produced the Talmud, and that of the Gaonim who raised 
it to the dignity of a closed Canon, and set themselves to 
interpret it and spread it. The Saboraim were the last 
redactors of the Talmud But the period during which they 
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flourished is an obscure ooe, and the informatioa at hand 
regarding it is very contzadictory. IL Epstein g>e8 orer the 
ground which 11 Isaac Halevy covered in that section of his 
recent work which appeared in the Rerme de» Etude* «/Wtr€» in 
1896, under the title, ' La cloture dn Talomd et les Sab jraim,' 
and controverts several of M. Halevr's statements made there. 
— M. I. Levi famishes a paper on ' Le t'*mbeaa dn Mardochie 
et d*E%ther.' This tomb is pointed out to travelleiB bv the 
Jews of Persia with great pride. It has been often described, 
and a picture of it is here given which is taken from The 
Jewish Chronicle of March 4. M. Levi quotes the descriptions 
given of it by several travellers, and g^ves the inscription 
which is on the sarcophagus of Alordecai and Esther. The 
blunders of the inscription are pointed out as indicating: the 
amateurish hand to which we owe the inscription. )L Levi 
shows very clearly that the Persian Jews have been altoj^ether 
misled in regarding the tomb as that of either of the persons 
whose names have been attached to it. — M. D Kaufman n fur- 
nishes two studies, one entitled *La lutte de R. Naftali Coh^n 
contre Hayoun,' and the other, • R Dan Aschkenasi, exe*j:ete.' 
— M. Lambert furnishes two * Notes ex^^etiques,' one on Exo- 
dus xxii. 22, and the other on the Hebrew terms rendered in 
our English versions * usury.' — M. Levi has a note on the death 
of Yezdegerd, according to Jewish tradition. — M. Poznanski 
discusses ' Un fragment de Tori^nal arabe du Traits snr les 
verbes d^nominatifs de Juda ibn Bal'am.' — The * Bibliographie' 
is furnished by MM. Levi and H. Hubert. 

Revue des Deux Mondes (July, August, September).-— In 
the first of these six numbers, the place of honour is occupied 
by an essay on Mr. Gladstone. It is from the pen of M. 
Francis de Presseuse, whose main object is to bring a tribute 
of respect and admiration to the memory of *the most illus- 
trious of the sous of political England, in the preseut cei)tury.' 
Of the spirit in which the very able and well-balanced sketch 
of the great statesman's career is written, some notion may be 
formed from the following sentences. They are taken from 
the general estimate of Mr. Gladstone with which the article 
closes. ' Such is the history of the man. It is that of a 
country and of a century. More thoroughly than any of his 
contemporaries, Gladstone was the embodiment of the England 
of his time. The unity of this life appears above all its varia- 
tions. Gladstone was a great Liberal, a Radical, the man of 
progress and of the people, because he remained a Conservative 
in the profound and vital sense of the word. It was because 
he believed with all his soul in the solidity of the social and 
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political iostitiitioiit of England, that he dared to fight against 
abiiaea and to raiae a aplendid edifice of bold reforma It was 
becanae he had faith in the people and in the throne, in the 
maaaee and in the claaaeai that be aometimes seems to shake 
the very foondations of the State. It was becanse he knew 
that Liberalism is immortal, and that nothing can destroy that 
benofiront power, that he did not hesitate to break np the old 
Liboral part j, and to cast it into Esou's caldron, so (hat it 
might come forth again with renewed youth and renewed 
strenffth* To this, 1 do not hesitate to add that what made 
(ilac)8tone so lofty and so pure a figure, what places his great- 
ness above all rivality, is before all and above all, that sincere 
n»liin«)n« that noble faith in God, which produced and main- 
tHin<*d his generous faith in humanity. And now, what will 
remain of bis work ? From the political point of view, it seems 
that he has left the Liberal party in a bad plight, and that all 
t'le causes which he served are in jeopardy. Legislatively, we 
know that the politician rarely works for eternity or even for 
any lasting time. As a writer, Gladstone has left nothing that 
can endure. Eloquence is the most ephemeral thing in the 
world. His harmonious and sonorous voice will never be 
heard a^ain. It will never roll out in the masterly and fiery 
periods of his speechea He will never again keep the atten- 
tion of a people or of an assembly spell-bound by his thrilling 
worda Others will arise, who will be the favourites of the 
hour. It is even possible that his special form of religion — 
although he thought he had fixed it firmly on the Eternal Rock 
— may itself submit to the influence of that universal law, 
which decrees that all human things shall ceaselessly undergo 
trannformation, ^row, and decline. And yet, of this long life 
there will remain something precious, something which will 
never he lost. . . • He has shown to the fullest extent, 
how much conscientiousness there can be in a statesman.' — M. 
le Cornte Henry de Castries devotes an article of considerable 
length to the French Congo and the Independent State, and 
urges on France the advisabihty of offering no opposition to 
Belgian policy, in that quarter, lest an opportunity should 
thereby be given to England of stepping in and reaping 
where she has not sown. — In the mid-monthly number, M. 
Charles Benoist deals with the Austria of the future and the 
Europe of the future. A careful study of the complex anc 
delicHtts question brings him to a threefold conclusion — th< 
extreme difficulty which there is for Austria in remaining 8ucl 
as she now is; her helplessness to be anything else; and thi 
necessity for her existence. There must, he says, be an Austrii 
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in Europe ; and^ for the sake of international peace, it is in- 
cumbent on Europe to maintain the integrity of the Anstro- 
Hnngariau kingdom. — ^Centinning her series of trans-Atlantic 
sketches, the lady who writes under the name of Th. Bentzon, 
devotes an article to * Education and Society ' in Canada — ^the 
French portion of it, that is ; and she draws a vivid picture of 
that deep and sincere love for France, which still pervades all 
classes, without being incompatible with the staunchest 
loyalty to Great Britaia — M. Lazare Weiller's article, * The 
Suppression of Distances,' is partly scientific and partly politi- 
cal On the one hand, it gives a most interesting and instruc- 
tive sketch of what electricity has done, by means of the 
telegraph and the telephone, towards the practical annihilation 
of distances, and it considers what it may still succeed in 
accomplishing. On the other, it draws a dismal picture of 
what might result from England's monopoly of telegraphic 
oommuuication with America, South Africa, and the East — 
both Near and Far — and urges the establishment of independent 
lines. — In a continuation of his extremely interesting investi- 
gation into the condition of peasants and artizans during the 
last seven centuries, M. le vicomte d'Avenel passes on to a con- 
sideration of the price of food in modern times. — In the first of 
the August numbers, le comte Benedetti devotes a long article to 
the European concert. Are we to conclude, he asks, that it is 
a fiction, a sterile, and perhaps dangerous, conception ? * Cer- 
tainly,' he answers, * we consider it, «t the present moment, 
unsuited to render any useful service to the peace of Europe, 
which is only maintained by hostile groupings; but the 
European concert is the image, the commemoration of a past, 
of which the return is a consummation to be wished ; and, tor 
this reason, if we had any advice to give, we should not 
counsel our government to sever itself from it. It is, at atiy 
rate, an observatory, from which a better view of affairs is to 
be got; and such being the case, it should not be abandoned.' 
— Yet another description of the battle of Waterloo. This 
time the author is M. Henry Houssaye. Without comparing 
it with former accounts, or attempting to determine its 
accuracy, as against theirs, it may be recommended as a 
brilliant narrative ; and one which, from a purely literary 
point of view, will amply repay perusal. It runs through two 
numbers. — The same judgment may be pronounced on an 
article of a very diff'ereut kind — M. Era. Michel's ' Rubens at 
Home.' It is charmingly written ; and presents a vivid, but 
in no way fanciful, picture of the great master's way of life, in 
the midst of his family, in Antwerp. — The immense political 
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and ecoDomical remits which will accrue from the trans- 
SilK^rian railway are ably, inatmctively, and intereetingly set 
f«»rth by M. Pi(>rre Leroy-Beauliea in a long article, of which 
the p*t is as followa The trans-Siberian will not carry mnch 
meit^handise between China and Central and Western Enrope. 
It niay play a considerable part in the commercial movement 
between (liina and Russia herself, and contribute to develop 
it. But, the facilities which it will afford for travelling will 
txeriMHe coiifliderable influence. In spite of the telegraph, of 
which the use is restricted by hi^h charges, it is not without 
importance for European enterprise in the Far East, that a 
letter should take only 16 or 18 days, instead of a month or 
five weeks to reach Europe from China or Japan. It is of the 
greatest importance that men should be able to perform the 

{'ourney nn^re quickly, more frequently, and in greater num- 
)crs. The feverinh interest with which all Europeans residing 
ill the open ports, are following the progress of the trans- 
Siberian, testifieR to the influence which it will have on the 
(bvelopment of the Far East The economic revolution which 
will be brought about by the longest of railways, will con- 
sequently not be limited to the opening up of the country 
traversed by it, great as that will ba It will etrengtben the 
bonds between the two extremities of the Old World ; and it 
will powerfully increase the means by which Europe can exer- 
cise its action on Asia. As soon as it was undertaken, the 
centre of European politics and of European ambitions was 
shifted from the Mediterranean Levant to the Far East The 
events which took place last winter in those distant seas are 
siniply the first consequences of the construction of the trans- 
Siberian — In the same mid-August number, M. Henry de 
Savigny has an instructive paper on * Pisciculture ; ' and M. 
^laurice Talmayr considers the influence of the wine-merchant 
on elections. — September brings, in its two parts, one of M. 
Frederic Masson's interesting sketches of court life under 
Napoleon I. It is entitled, * Josephine at the Tuileries.' — In a 
scientific article, M. A. Dastre gives an account of the recent 
discoveries in connection with the atmosphere and its con- 
stituents. — The account of a journey through Central Asia is 
contributed by M. Edouard Blanc ; and M. Edouard Cat has 
an exceedingly interesting paper on ' Islamism and Religious 
Confraternities in Morocco.' 

Lb Museon et la Revue des Religions (No. 3 and 4, 

1»98) — * Les Huttes de Cham ' is the title of the first paj)er in 

thin ianhle number. It is by M. E. Lef^bure. Only the intro- 

*^^he study is given here. M. Lef6bure endeavours 
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to determine the place and role of the deity Khem in the 
Egyptian pantheon. Like other deities in that pantheon, ho 
is found to play many parts, and to undergo many transforma- 
tions, which render it difficult either to localise him or define 
his functions. The Egyptians were, as perhaps most peoples 
are, an amalgam of different races, and the deities of all got 
more or less mixed up in popular thought, while the rituals by 
which each had been at first served became blended together, 
so that it is impossible for us now to unravel the tangled 
threads of the cult presented to us in the faiths and practices 
of the later ages. Khem seems to have been originally a ^od 
of the blacks, and to have been regarded, therefore, as their 
father. In some of the traditions concerning the negroes, a 
somewhat discreditable origin is given to them — a not 
uncommon way which the ancients had of libelling those 
whom they disliked or thought inferior to themselvea — Mon- 
seigneur Dr. C de Harlez furnishes an article on ' Tchou-Hi et 
les Chinois modernes, ses disciples — sont-ils ath^esf It is 
intended to supplement a previous study, and has been called 
for by recent works on this Chinese philosopher and the 
tendency of his teaching and that of his followers. The book 
specially dealt with here by Dr. de Harlez is that of the Jesuit 
father, Legal), missionary at Zi-ka-wei. Father Legall has 
based his Memoire on one of Tchou-Hi's writings, but our 
author here demands that in estimating that philosopher's 
teaching, a wider survey be taken than only of one of his 
treatises, and that the works of his disciples be also considered. 
He proceeds to present the results of this larger survey. He 
prefaces it by a brief account of the famous Chinese teacher 
himself. He was an innovator on old established faiths, and 
has suffered the usual fate of all such ; but, like some of those 
too, he has influenced the trend of thought, and his work is 
bearing fruit in these days still. He died in exile and diflgraor^, 
but later generations have in some measure atoned for tho 
wrong done him in his lifetime. Dr. C. de Harlez gives tlmri 
a summary of his general teaching, and shows its influonoo on 
the trend of Chinese philosophy since. What he thinkfi huN 
misled such writers as Father Legall is that they have not 
duly weighed the fact that the same terms in Chineso, as in 
other languages, are used sometimes with different shades of 
meaning, just as with ourselves Heaven is used to denote God 
as well as the expanse above us. Tchou-Hi uses the same 
name for God and heaven, but it does not follow that 
he denied the existence of God. He distinctly professes 
his faith in a personal deity who is the Lord of humanity 
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and of the Qnireni^. And as Tcboii*Hi was not an atheist^ 
r.tfither are his followen to-daj. — ^U. E. BeaoYoia oontinnea 
Kia article on *La coDtrefagoo dn chrKtianiBme chez les 
3IexicaiLa da mojeo-age.' He eeeka here to show that 
the te^timoDJ of earlv writers^ who gathered their know- 
leii^ fn>[D the peoples own traditions of their ori^n and 
wauderings, is.dicatee that th «e from whom the Mexicaus 
derived what kni>wledge they poesessed of Cliristian betiefs 
ai.«l u:!«^e«» wtfre emii^rants from the North Atlantic islands, 
who ha J, prior to their emigration, come nnder the iiiflnence 
of Chriiitian mi^sioDarieSL In the long coarse of their wander- 
ings and their loDg contact with the idolatries and supersti- 
tions of the savage races in their path, mnch of what their 
a: eestors bad learned of the Christian faith and its usages had 
become forgotten, and all had become corrupt. M. Beauvois 
quites his authorities for the various points he adduces. — M. 
le C>mpte H. de Charencev continues also his paper on 
* L*historien Sahagun et les migrations mexicainea' Sahagun 
is one of the early authorities on whom the previous writer 
relies. Til is part of M. de Charencey's paper is taken up with 
a series of notes on places and peoples mentioned by Father 
Sahap^un in the course of his history. — M. de la Grasserie 
treats *De la conjngaison negative ainsi que de I'interrogative 
et de la dubitative.' His purpose is to determine * Pexpressiou 
morphologique correspoiidaute dans le plus grand mombre de 
languages possible.* — M. Ladeuze proceeds with his examina- 
tion of * The different Recensions of the Life of Pakhomus and 
their mutual Dependence.' — M. Perruchon furnishes an 
' Aperc^u grammatical de la langue amharique on amarinna 
compar^e avec Tethiopien.* — M. A. Marre gives another instal- 
ment of his translation of the ' Sadjarah Malayou.' This part 
includes chapters, or sections, XVI. and XVII. — A paper 
signed with the initials 'J. M.' is devoted to 'L'Epistula 
Eucherii et le martyre de la legion Th6b6enne.' — The Comptes- 
r endue and the Chronique follow, and complete this double 
number. 

Revue Semitique d'epigraphie et d'histoire Anoienne 

(No. 3, 1898). — M. J. Hal^vy continues here his examination 

of the prophetical books of the Old Testament in order to show 

that their authors were acquainted with the Pentateuch, and 

especially with that part of it which the modern school of 

'^torical criticism, almost unanimously, dates from the post- 

'c period. Here he takes up the Book of Ezekiel. He 

attention first to chapter 1, and more particularly to w, 

Y 26 to 27. The description given of the divine attend- 
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ants here has been, he says, the source of a multitude of 
metaphysical speculations of the most nonsensical character. 
Yet the vision itself is a mere transformation of the ideas 
entertained by the Hebrews and Assyrian-Babylonians regard- 
ing the Cosmogony and the dwelling-place of the deity, the 
ti'ansformation of these from architectural forms into living and 
intelligent beings. According to those ideas the world con- 
sisted of two parts, separated from each other by a free space, 
each part containing the water of the primordial abyss. 
Heaven was the solid and transparent roof, which bore the 
upper waters, and was supported by four columns placed at 
the four corners of the earth. Above the celestial waters dwelt 
the planetary gods, sons and grandsons of Anu. In Hebrew 
monotheism these latter were reduced to the rank of genii, or 
angels, while Jhvh was enthroned in the midst of the devour- 
ing fire and the resplendent light Ezekiel's vision preserves 
this idea, but the four pillars with him become four living 
creatures, each with four wings, and four forms symbolising 
intelligence, strength, perseverance, and swiftness. Verse 21 
treats specially of the firmament, rakiah. This term only 
occurs in Gen. 1, in two psalms, and in Daniel. Genesis 1, 
however, belongs to P. Dillmann's A. Corniirs treatment of 
the verse is criticised, and the Massoretici text vindicated. 
The translation, ' crj'stal,' M. Hal6vy objects to ; it should, he 
says, be 'ice.' The ideas given expression to in this verse 
clearly betray the author's acquaintance with the first chapter 
of Genesis. In Ezekiel i. 26 appears a phrase, * As the appear- 
ance of a man ' — k'marah adam. This also betrays the writer's 
knowledge of Genesis. So does the phrase in v., 28, ' As the 
appearance of the bow that is in the cloud, in the day of rain.' 
Nowhere else is this phrase found except in Genesis ix. 12-16, 
admittedly belonging to P. Similar proof M. Halevy finds in 
Ezekiel iv. 14. The reference there to animal flesh that 
becomes ritually unclean if the animal died a natural death or 
was torn to pieces by a wild beast, clearly points to the writer's 
acquaintance with the laws of ritual impurity which are given 
in Leviticus. Again, in Ezekiel xliv. 31, the limitation of eat- 
ing such polluted food is confined to the priests. That shows 
acquaintance with Lev. xxii. 18. But compare also Deut. xiv. 
21. In connectioti with Ezekiel 14, Halevy refers to a former 
study (»f his, in which he sought to establish the reading, 
* Enoch,' instead of that of * Daniel,' and if that is accepted, 
then Halevy sees here a proof that Ezekiel was familiar with 
the genealogical table of the Sethites, which belongs also to 
P. These are examples of M. Halevy's method of demonstrar 
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n •:.-* 't- rt t*:-*^ .•* tr— fn,* ticrm le*- >»t. . ^-nt rir'iish'is tiien 
ft >-•▼ T^u..-!.!.:! T 'F -::- *«-xr w -mf-niif-L — iL ?. ^^^^ ztv»s a 
")"'•.-• ".I ft Tn::*« i:: ri v i ';*e ir^riiu rr-^xr t a Syriac 
■▼• ".z irml :r— I 'i» . .in--* i £at-:iH*ft — T'ltt letr^ii«i 'tcne*:adof 
.# •: m.i. . ♦ '1* »T* fc.-:i.in. iini rii-t ? -r^iniire Hiiniia.* The 
IT'** »t *::•* f-.r-f: I 5» Z!" -u 111 ":*;i» Tr-r'ure^ — iL Perruchon 

• ■ *::.'i**:* I.?-- w:* • y* ri-> !• iir '*i.*r. n-^ riniit G»i' — IL HtLeTT 
-Tki:-::i--4 ft •mn'*«r'T;':- :i .f m Aj:im^*»fta inHcriprioa ^ven in 

^ -/ — ' -i-r. -T]^^»*?»r:::x * m^ u'"*rin. ns in ^!ie text as? there 
j-^ -n, I:-* z"' -•*. '» *•• 'ii*i ir^c :i:i»ni.mefir it a new series of 

?..:': 2 ?i::- -- P!i:.,rz Ai:ri>^ I'*'J'^\. — 3£ Binet descnbes 
VI.-' !:s !:*-'::«. I iH r 3i»t:isur**!iieQC wnica he h;fts empl«^yed in 
:i:'i:"t:;.i. ^y*;- -mi.h «r7» an«i :t^nciades with tne rem;irk that 
*':\*^^ ir^ n« t i* -Li'ira a !ne«i:is :t meiisnr^nient as oif claaafiea- 
*i n — ' Tie m«'n< «!^.;ir ?-r!'^cr:«?a ot D*^p"h^' hj B. BoardoQ, 
•i'-^:r.re i '*tir:*ta -.c '^xT:**r.aieur» Dia«ie wirk lumiaoos poiutSL 
yy.K.**, oui-T 18 il.'iMocrt .ire n«;nceiL and the writer conclndes 
tii.in '•*;e m^ r-»:«:Tiliir c^^^Verot estira'in^ distance is very im- 
pert-ct acd 'iie par^'.j to 3er:sati«}ni» ot accommodations and 
oi.nv^rjT'^nce, cnr ciainiy to mns<!TiIar movem.eats of the head. 
iL G. * rrii.lari writ-r^ oa tne *• Strarch for the Partiealar.' — 
^y\\^r QijtH' de;J wira recoLectioQ of dream?, and depersonali- 
parion. — Mr. lIacKei:hnie*3 recent work on ' The State and the 
Indivi'i""^!/ is reviewed by iL Belot, who while praising his 
irr.p'irnalitv ard aroreciation of the mauv-sidedness of his 
flnhject, remarks a tetideDcy to get lost in details and * lose in 
depth what he gains in surface.' — (September, 1898). — ^M. 
Dngas article on ' The Dissolution of Faith ' is largely based 
on the views expressed by Mrs. Humphry Ward in Robert 
JCUmere. il. Dugas remarks that the surprising thing now-a- 
days is not the dissolution, but the maintenance of taith, and 
ascribes the latter in part to the superiority of clerical over 
secular education. Ue also points out that even Protestantism, 
in spite of its profession of being a rational religion, has re- 
course at last to a creed and the power of authority. — This 
side of the subject is treated of by M. Camille Bos, ' La Partie 
sociale de la Croyance.' — An elaborate discussion of the theory 

* Motor Intuition ' by M. Dubreuque. — ' L'Expression des 
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Cadavre * by Ch. Fere draws attention to certain cataleptic 
phenomena in death from injury to the brain. — (October, 
1898).— 'Qu' est ce que le Crime?' by G. Tarde.— A biological 
ai-ticle on Imitation and Mimicry by F. le Dantec. — J. Andrade 
* Les Iddes directrices de la Mecanique.' — ^Notes and discussions 
on recent articles. — ^A general review of the latest works on 
Mathematical Knowledge by P. Tannery. 

Revue Celtique (July, 1898). — This volume opens with an 
article from the pen of the Editor under the title ' Esus, Tar- 
vos Trigaranus,' the object of which is to show that the names 
of the greatest of the heroes in Irish epic literature, Cuchulainn 
and Setanta, are not primitives, but comparatively modern, that 
the first of the two was invented in Ireland and was the pro- 
duct of a legend which in itself is a deformation of the Homeric 
legend which shows Herakles overcoming Cerberus, and that 
the second is a Breton ethnographic terra preserved in 
Ptolemy's Zera^Wwy Ai/Aijy, a port on the western shores of Britain. 
M. d'Arbois de Jubainville then traces the connection between 
Cuchulainn and Esus and the legend Tarvos Trigaranus. 
Cuchulainn he identifies with the god Esus of the Gallo- Roman 
period, and is of opinion that the legend found its way into 
Ireland from Belgium about three centuries, B.O. — Dr. Whitley 
Stokes continues his transcript, with translation and notes, of 
the Irish version of Fierabras, the romance which according to 
Barbour, the Bruce related to his followers one night, to 
while away the time, on the shores of Loch Lomond. — M. 
Salomon Reinach next continues his extremely interesting and 
informing sketch of a * Histoire de TArch^ologie Gauloise.' — 
M. J. Loth contributes the text and translation of a * Parodie 
des Mabinogion; ' M. E. Ernault an article under the title *Le 
Breton Concoez " Gourme." ' ; and Professor Rhys a short note 
on Macalister's Studies in Irish Epigraphy. — The * Chrouique * 
is full and does not fail to mention the recent volume on Welsh 
MSS. issued by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and a 
number of other publications issued in this country in connec- 
tion with Celtic studfes. — The ' Periodiques ' contains a num- 
ber of very useful notes. — Lastly, we have two indices to 
volumes XIII.-XVIIL of the Revue itself. 

8PA IN. 

• 

La Espana Moderna (August, September, October). — 
Sudennann's novel ' The Wish,' which has been running 
through several numbers under the title * El Deseo,' and the 
translation of Mr. Stead's volume on the Government of New 

XXXII. 25 
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^ ''* * -^ 1 Lw M. c*r*.-iTT»><J • plaee is aeTenl of the pre- 
t^:x-.z I Tin t»*-^ t-t ^:i?ir>j5t-d io tbe September iarae of thie 
riri.i::t* — >. f ••'t^ otr ^TiarmaLB arddes, with the title 

• '. -**r t: t Aufr-;ii:j* ' ai i ti«» Fob-title * Spanidi Women in 
ti t lu.* j-.i-kt:^*- L'**-ratcre frf Cartile* are oontinoed in all the 
t: -t^ r un :»fr^ A Tti* c ^art<T, aud are fall of Information con- 
f — : :• r ir t: int-nTTirfr (if Siiaiu dnring its beet period. In the 
f --• : I* f *T.rt-t ard/.** tl- antb »r notieee the impulse given 

• >:4.i.,-i. r:t^k--jre t t Q:irea Isabel, the foundation of the 
. -•.-.r* a; T . VI VL 1477, at Alcazar in 1480, at Granada in 
I - ;, a: i at f •r-t-r j- h •♦^ >.l» .ut the same period, the influence 
^: !:«. .i.L ai i Km..:. iiteraiTire, and the extent to which the 
rt v.i fl^ . f .rt:tr& vii^ fr!i iL Spain. Among the female authors 
z.-::: : -i are Mriij-a dr Bi^liaaiila, Maria de Castro, and 
< «i^'. a dr ^ a.tierra. TLe number of high bom ladies whom 
Lr n-tLti :^ as tiik-i-s: part in the literary movement of the 
t.i^r ar-i coi-r^rti:*:L^ to Castilian and Spanish hterature is 
rti^Aikallc TLtir c 'litrfbutiuLiS were chiefly in verse, and 
i:-t: T txjii ;.!c* L-f iL-ir w.rk are given in the three articles, 
t- ^►!hrr with a Tar.T' ber C'f bi« 'graph ioal and other detaila — In 
t: r A::^:rt iiun.l»rr, besi'l^-s the continuations above noted, 
tJ eitr is au article on * The Science of Anthropology in Spain, 
l^**7,' i'V Lb de Uey«'8 Sainz. — S. Fernando Aranjo contributes 
n.anv pHg-s l>»th in this and the f<i]lowing numbers under the 
title of * Review of Reviews.' — Here also as in the numbers for 
S»-pten.ber and Octi'ber, S. E, Gomez de Baquero writes the 
'Literary Chrt>niele.' — Among other works noticed are 
S. Altimira's 'Critical Studies/ which are highly spoken 
of; Paul Groussac's 'From the La Plata to Niagara/ 
and Joaquin Toledi/s * M\sticism. and its Manifestations in 
Phili sopLic Literature,' a doctoral thesis treating chiefly of 
the * Spanish Mystics ' of the Sixteenth Century, with some re- 
ference to the nirvana of Buddhism. — In the September num- 
ber there is an unpigned article on ' The Genius of Canova/ — 
Sudennann's 'El Deseo ' ('The Wish') gives place in the 
October number to a translation of one of Vladimir Korolenko's 
novels under the title ' The Fugitive of Saghalien,' which is 
preceeded by a notice of the author from the pen of one who 
signs himself X. Korolenko, who has won for himself a con- 
siderable name in Russia, was born in 1853, was imprisoned in 
Cronstadt in 1875, sent to reside at Perm in 1879, and finally 
banished to Eastern Siberia. For a time he resided at Nijni 
Novgorod, and it was while there that he devoted himself to 
'hterature and made his first appearance as an author. The 

^t instalment of ^ The Fugitive of Sa,ghaUen ' tntroduoes the 
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reader to the Siberian deserts, of the silence and awe-inspiring 
loneliness of which an impressive description is given. — in the 
September and October numbers we have two instalments of 
what promises to be a very outspoken series of articles on the 
recent war. The author signs himself ' Ignotus.' The articles 
are full of trenchant criticism of the Spanish Government, and 
accuse ministers of inaction, want of plan, and other faults. 
As yet the causes of the disaster only are dealt with, but the 
author does not hesitate to say : ' This has not been a war, 
but a whipping similar to what a little boy might receive.*— 
Another article of some consequence in the last of these num« 
bers is on * The Present Problem of Patriotism. The author, 
who is S. R. Altimira, deprecates divisive courses and writes 
strongly in favour of union and patriotism as a means of 
national recovery. — To the same eflfect writes S. E. Castilar in 
the * International Chronicle ' in the October number, who has 
much te say on the political and social condition of the country 
in his contribution to this and to the other numbers of the 
quarter. 

HOLLAND, 

De Gids (August). — Helfene Lapidoth Swarth gives a fine 
symbolic poem, ' The Three Palaces,' and Mrs. Antink a sketch 
of a girl's life in the stone quarries of the Ardennes, rather 
wanting in interest. Another paper is devoted to a continua- 
tion of * John Ruskin, Idealist.' — Byvanck, in * Sentimental 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,' gives extracts from the 
life and love-letters of Gerard Meerman. — A review follows of 
Tutein Nolthenius' bot)k on Accident Insurance. — (Sept.) — 
This number opens with ' Pro Patria,' by G. Kalff, a highly 
patriotic article in which the rise and development of national 
feeling in Holland is traced from the earliest times onward. 
The last quarter of this century has brought, he avers, a 
remarkable strengthening of this feeling, as well as a more 
intelligent appreciation of the role to be played by a small 
neutral nation. He shows how of late, as recent literature and 
poetry witness, the nation has been roused to intense interest 
in all national concerns, and the Dutch name was never more 
dear than now to the people. — * Handwork in Primary Schools,' 
by Tutein Nolthenius, is first, an account of what is already a 
practice in certain schools, such as modelling simple objects in 
clay, etc. He tries to show that the introduction of this 
demands neither too much time nor too great expense, that it 
brightens school life, and, above all, forms a link between tho 
school and real life, and will obviate the too common result 
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that children, on leaving achool, i1igini<M as far as possible all 
they have learnt as uninteresting, and so forget it — ^H. Kern 
jrives • A Peep at the Indian Stage,' a prapos of Dr. VogePs 
translation of the old Sanscrit play, * The Mud Cart.' — A qoaint 
paper follows in which Van liamel gives an account of Louise 
de Coligny's * Album of Poetry/ a small MS. volume at present 
exhibited in the * Orange' Exhibition, arranged in honour of 
the young Queen's acceHsion. Louise was the last of the four 
wive8 of Prince William I., and the stormy times she lived in, 
and her own porrowg, lend a living interest to the sonnets, 
complaintes, and chansons which, like most poetry of the end 
ot tiie sixteenth century, are rather inferior productions. — 
By vanck gives an interesting historical paper on the last years 
of the reign of William HI., 1698-1702, continued in the Oct. 
number. — G. F. Haspels has a charming paper, *Urk,' in which 
the island and its inhabitants are delightfully sketched. — H. 
P. G. Quack devotes a long paper to the late A. C. Wertheim, 
1832-1897, the well-known Amsterdam banker. A Jew, 
thoroughly attached to his race, he was also devoted to 
Amsterdam, and in its financial, commercial, and city business, 
and in all that concerned the town's welfare, he never failed 
to assist and push on improvements of every kind. — There 
follows a review of Miss Augusta de Wit's book, Pacts and 
Fancies about Java, a modest book, but one which is eminently 
successful in reproducing the charm of the East. — * The Des- 
cent of Illegitimate Children,' by Prof. Molengraaf, is written 
in support of the reform so urgently needed in the law of 
Holland as regards such children. 

Thbologisch Tijdschrift. — The July number opens with 
a study by Dr. H, P. Bertlage of the much-vexed passage, 2 
Cor., V. 14-17. The love which constrains Christians is said to 
be the love of God made known in Christ. Christ dying for 
all suffered the punishment due for sin, and became the 
principal figure in the new period in which we now live. 
Christians think of Him as the tried and glorified Head of the 
new period, and no longer regard Him in the light of His 
earthly existence. They are no longer their own masters or 
owners, but belong to Him, who for them and by His death 
and rising, has made an end of the old state of things. This 
is the thought Dr. Bertlage finds in the passage, but so short a 
risumi fails to do justice to his very careful and well-con- 
ducted investigation. — Dr. Knappert, whose papers on Ger- 
manic religion we have often noticed as they appeared in this 
magazine, writes on ' The Requirements for a Doctrine of the 
Germanic Gods,* in review of Dr. von Leuwen's Germaansche 
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Grodenleer. The book is nnsparingly condemned as not 
founded on any adequate stady of the sources, and sacrificing 
accuracy to popularity. It is unfortunate, for an adequate 
account of Germanic religion is much wanted. — The number 
closes with an 'In Memoriam' of Dr. Hoekstra, one of the 
editors of the Tijdschrift, and writer of notable papers in it 
twenty to thirty years ago on ethico-religious problems, but 
also a man of warm heart and simple faitb. — The September 
number has an important paper hv Dr. H. N. Meyboom on 
* The Proverbs of Sextus/ a collection which was known to 
Christians of the early centuries, and used by them for edifica- 
tion. It has recently been made more accessible, a better 
Greek copy having been found in the library of the Vatican, 
and the Syriac translation having been studied with better 
instruments than those formerly available. Dr. Meyboom 
gives a conspectus of the body of teaching in these proverbs, 
according to subjects, and enables us to judge of a work once 
largely used in the Church as a book of devotion. In eating, 
drinking, the relation of the sexes, etc., the proverbs are 
sfj'ongly ascetic, and directly Christian influence appears but 
little. — G. Schlager gives a study of the use of the word 
K{^pio<r in the New Testament, and finds that, as applied to 
Christ, it does not by any means always stand for a doctrine of 
His person, but simply expresses pious veneration. 

GBEECH. 

Athena (Vol. X., Part 3).— The k. Kontos' ' Philological 
Observations ' deal with the formation of the perfect and 

Eluperfect tenses. 'On Rhetoric as a branch of Literature' by 
[. Panatzes. — The k. Hatzidaki has a last word in his con- 
troversy with Mr. Pappademetrakopoullos. — * An apparatus for 
determining the thermic conductivity of Hydrogen.' — * A more 
general formula for Fouret's Theorem.' — ' De locis quibusdam 
Livianis Quaestiones Ciiticae/ by S. Basea 

SWITZERLAND. 
BiBLIOTHEQUB UnIVERSELLB ET ReVUE SuISSE (AugUSt, 

1898).— In a series of articles ninning through the numbers 
for this quarter, M. A. Schinz describes the public libraries ot 
the United States. He notes the public spirit shown m 
founding them whether by public or private means, and the 
excellence of their organisation. ' The great difierenoe,' he 
says, * between European and American librarians is that the 
one look at everything from the book's point of view, while 
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tfa« othen think of the reader.* — In 'Propos d'an Aqoarelliste,' 
U. GlardoD obati about his experiencefl as an artist — ' Chatnia 
raiMuit' in an intereiiting Rasraan aketch. — H. Leger oommemo- 
ratee the late bintorian, Edouard Sayooa — (September, 1898). 
—In addition to the Tarions aerial^ this iaane contains a study 
or ■ Entany ' by M. E. Muraifr. He disdngoidies three forma, 
an iiitenne addfatiun, the visionary extaay of ascetica, and that 
ill which not only the intellect, bat the will iB destroyed. He 
observes that the exintence of a certain religions emotion after 
the intellectual elements of belief have disappeared, is an ad- 
ditional proof of Schteiennacher'B theory that in the origin of 
religion, sentiment is prior to knowledge, piety to dogma. — 
(October, 181>H]. — In addilinD to its varions serials this part 
rontains — ' Po^teseeH de France,' by M, £milB Troilliet, — ' Las 
Bonaparte en Suisse,' by U. Eugene de Bndi ; and the neaal 
excellent (Jfaroniquea of Swiss aud foreign affairs. 

SWEDEN. 

The Arkiv for NoRdisk Filoloql — (Record of Northern 
Philology, VoL X., No. 4). — A mistake was made in the laet 
summary in entitling the number summarized No. 3, instead of 
No. 3. Here, therefore, we have No. 4. The contents of the 
number are, a critique of Professor Bugge's exposition of the 
runes on the FyrunRa-stone, by M. Eric Brate on Professor 
Bugge's own invitation. Brate has made an independent 
interpretation, and has since compared it with Professor 
Bugge's, which was placed at hia disposal. This has led him 
to give np his own in part, but in other parts he holds fast 
to his own view, or in some cases comes to a new view, differ- 
ing both from his own and from FrofeBSor Bugge's. He thinks 
his final view ia now certain. M. Brate now goes into a most 
elaborate description of the inscription and its peoulianties, 
faults, etc, and gives the following as his reading of the 
insoriptioQ : — 

A. line ninotahik ragina Kudo tojeka 

B. Hue unapou : Buhurah : eusih : hwatin 
C line hakupo 

This is followed by an equally thorough examiuatioQ and 
juBtiScation of this reading as against Professor Bugge's. M. 
Brate argues that the whole character of the Edda poetiy is 
eBfleiitially similar to the sucient poetry of the other Crermanio 
peoples ; and he argues that a poetry of the same tendency 
was to be found in the Noi*th in the time of the more ancient 
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runesk And M. Brate believes from certain expressions, snch 
as nmar regin kutinarj that it belongs manifestly to the old 
stock of the alliterated formulae of this poetry, which must 
have arisen at a time, when faith in the heathen gods was still 
a living power. After a carefully reasoned out conclusion not 
only in relation to Professor Bugge's views as to the Fyrunga- 
stone, but also in regard to grammatical principles laid down 
by Professor Noreen of the Upsala University, M. Brate comes 
to the following residts as to the proper form and meaning of 
the inscription : — 

Runo fahik ragina kundo, tojeka Una pou 
Suhura-h Sasi-h Hwatin hakupS. 

The translation he holds to be ' Runor rist I, who am of the 
kindred of the Gods, I Una made (also) Suhura och Siisi 
ristningar at Hwata.' The connection between the names is 
left without indication, viz., Una, Suhara and Susi, a similar 
mode of grouping names is also in the runic inscription. The 
inscription's beginning falls, as already said, into two versified 
lines in the verse which bears the name fortryrdeslag,* viz. : 

' Runo fahik A 1 
Ragina Kundo A 1, vi.' 

— 2. On this follows a critique by H. K. Fridriksson on the 
words dyggdy einna^ and hreifa (hyreyfa), (1), whether it is 
more correct to write with two g's or one? The conclusion 
come to is that this must depend upon the origin of the word, 
whether native or foreign, and the history of its development. 
This is followed by remarks and conclusions as to the verses 
in the Eyrbyggja Saga with explanations of them. This Saga 
has been published four times. The first time it was issued at 
Copenhagen in the year 1787 at the expense of P. F. Suhm, and 
was seen through the press by Griraur Thorkeliu; then at 
Leipzig in 1864. For the third time the Saga was printed at 
Akureyri in 1882, and seen through the press by the priest 
Thorleifur Jonsson: while on the fourth occasion the Saga 
was printed at Reykjavik, 1896, by Valdimar Asmunds- 
son, who also corrected the press. There are many 
verses in the saga. In the edition of 1787 there are explana- 
tions, or attempts at explanation, of some of the verses, with 
endeavours to explain other points after Gunnar Palson. 
These old comments were very defective, from the imperfect 



* This verse is practically the same as that Kviduhattr^ of which the 
Thrymsquitha may be taken as a specimen. 
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kn«twlr<l;;e of the time. Ther§ was a decline from the ancient 
knowl<Hlf^ pncveaaed and cnltiTated bj the Skalds, and we 
fihonld ffupp^i^e that the time when the first edition appeared, 
in 17s 7» wmM soch a time, as the anthor of these explanations 
dofs m>t fail ti> tell UA, wbeu tiiis same branch of learning, the 
knowIr<l^ of the ancient SkaMic art, was in its childhood, or 
had fallen into a second childb<M>d. The anthor recommends 
Sv»*njhj«>m K^lssi^n's I^jricon Poeticttm^ which stands gpreatly 
in n(^*d of beiti^ re-edited and sent forth in a condition corres- 
|>*>iidin^ to the knowledge of the time. Following the 
Akureyri of 1^^2, we have the first verses on which comment 
is made on the nineteenth |»age. The anthor does not claim 
to have exhausted the Fubj«-ct, but only to have contributed 
towards the exiM^ition of the Saga, or, more properly, of the 
versi-s in it. — 1 he next paper is by M. R. C. Boer, the editor, 
if we niif'take not, of a Sa^ himself, and is a critique on the 
*Tale of Throud «)f Gate,' commonly called the Faereyioga 
S.ii^ Enj^lished by F. York Powell ; London, David Nutt, 
IK^^K The reviewer con;:ratuIates us that in England also an 
interest exists in Old Northern literature, and we also learn that 
the above work is the second volume of the Xorthem Library. 
lie praises, also, the printing and appearance of this second vol- 
ume of the said Library. The Faereyinga Saga was given to 
the world in 1832 by no incompetent hand — Professor Carl 
Christian Rafn — ^in no less than three versions of the Icelandic 
original, with a Faerese and Danish translation. To this Pro- 
fesHorRafn prefixed an introduction of thirty-two pages dealing 
with the MSS. and sources generally of the Faereyinga, 
including the Flateyjarbok, with some inexactitudesL M. 
Bi>er praise* tb.e translation on the whole, though he is other- 
wise than sttVr.isl with Mr. Powell's arbitrary division of the 
Saga and h,* or.r^oas use of the Icelandic in the citations, 
bis altenitioa Oif t^e name and hero of the saga, whom he 
makes Thrau: ,i Ar^^ christens Thrond instead of Sigmund 
Brest issi.a. Xl. K.vr sav:? the name is arbitrarily altered. He 
tells us, n^v^rxN^ver* thai in order to impart to the saga the 
rounding of a n:.xl«Nr:: romance, Mr. York Powell's has cut 
out whole sectiv>r;s* wh:!e he has added motives which are 
bafied *i^\j on hi* own i-:a^Iuation. Sections four and nine 
are declared to be So::::vnw matto: He comes down upon 
n\\h miserable episvvi^ that d:>£gure Xial's Saga and many 
more/ We may expect apparently a remodelling of the 
Hrt^ft literaturcL " There are' other arbitrary alterations, and 
M, IJoer asks justly, page SS4, what ground have we to 
M|<ji|y the standard 'sesthetic to a wv^rk which is handed down 
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to us in the condition of the Faerejinga Saga? — The final 
paper is a review by M. 0. C. Dhlenbock of a grammar of the 
Ur-Germanic, by W. Streitberg. 

AMERICA. 

The American Historical Review (July, 1898). — With 

one exception all the principal articles in this number deal 
with subjects which are wholly, or nearly so, American and 
counected with the history of the United States. The first is 
from the pen of Mr. W. G. Summer. It bears the title * The 
Spanish Dollar and the Colonial Shilling/ and discusses two 
questions — (1) What ought the Spanish piece of eight to have 
been, in weight and fineness, according to the mint laws of 
Spain, w^hen it was adopted into the monetary system of 
Anglo-American ? and (2) What was it in fact by weight and 
assay 1 — The second article is the exception referred to above, 
and is a scholarly chapter by Mr. Sidney B. Fay on the 

* Execution of the Due d'Enghien I.' — It is followed by an 
article over the signature of Max Farrand entitled ' The 
Delaware Bill of Rights of 1776.' Mr. Farrand gives the text 
of the Delaware bill in full, and compares its articles with 
those of the Maryland and Pennsylvania declarations. — Next 
we have an article describing and discussing Genet's attack 
on Louisiana and the Floridas. — In the section entitled 

* Documents * we have a letter from Jefferson to George 
Rogers Clark, and secondly the Diarv and Letters of Henry 
Ingersoll, Prisoner at Carthagena, 1806-1809. — The Reviews 
of books are numerous, and as usual w«ll done. — * Notes and 
News' contains various items of information. The first ' Note' 
calls attention to the death of Mr. Gladstone, and to his pub- 
lications. — The number concludes with an elaborate index to 
the third volume of the Review. 
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Z'- .' '- ■■■ ff ■'-. S---J tb» P^•Te^-B^*ok YeisiuD of the 
': -*. -.^ L-. i ^ New V-fv: a «T»n^>rd oo opposite pagea, 
» ■'. ^z I.TT.it ri z »■ i 'T. «mn«a bv the Rev. S. R. 
Z -t-i. 1 .l'_ L-rl*. "."►li.nJ : At the CluendoD Preea. 

T t: w •:■■ m -: -.^ ^H^ :i tacsz (La tobod o( the halnu in the 

1. , »: ?••< : . ■=.= : rnicr. li^A 1:::^« rolone viU [MOTe excoedinglr 

»— -». -Bi^T-ir iiTi »r» fc.- t*3-^ •ilk tlte oriziiil Hebnw or not. 

- :• -f rr->>~;^ »:_ n.:i!i!. t-.at Tvnioti ol the pBlnulBboonander 

k-- -> .^:-.'i^ H » -.r\-*.t~ a. Tiw BcsainE of •ome pawNagea it doeanot 

r ■ : -^ -■'K i--f:'U. .-ru ><*ft to^nmrd tbe r««i<pr iigMiwt them, mai to 
;r- (i:_«.'i.K=.-r k,~: .t»m irsiulaiioa. Dr. Driv^ hia here printed 
^£ :;• .-fvzLKLi ;a.« -.-« P7ST«r B.x>k ranioa ct the Pnlter, and on the 
--■«-' -'vr« t ;.«« iri-.f^:-. a E'->Je!l«d aa far ai ptMaible npon the 
I r.i -r S. . . irr-. z. i-^.i. F *■ -.be kMsncr of this Utter, Dr. Dri»er'B 
I*.-* :* « ;;t,-»:;-« ■i:.-\ r^ reii-r be accepted aa anffident. The 
»»r»; E '.« M* ; r .. ;>-■ ~ce rraii .it« a AiDimeotjuy on the older ver- 
», .,».■,• ... :« ; . i ,^" s*e tt.< ,.=1t bj English readen but by those 
■9 1 ±-r ».i; :^-:.:.■^: m .--. ih* H«'M»w. aa torrertii^ for the former the in- 
an— .r> -.<« f i^r Tnr.t^i:; -n tOcT are in the habit of oaing, and aa enabling 
f-c lii-.c-r to n\'-A . a..-iw ivaJUt iKm th<7 could vithoat its aniatauce the 
ci-.nss; i.i ii-i ; hr»**"l -^ i>i (heoriijinaL In printing the Prayer- Book 
»=r.; a. I»r. Ut-irr h»» 't.'^.-wtd ihe example of the Great Bible, and 
[Tu.r.J the i:.ur:- ~a:iiu or eii'Ianatory gloaaea within bracketa, in 
tr^i.rTiT]-^: ihe ~pun^-H nutrfced in the Sealed Prajer-Book of 1662 as 
al '.-:'<i.il ii.9cr::'>ni. he has placed in aquare bracket*. The volume is 
HI} [<.it-il >i::i ■ sob'larlr iutroiiuctioTi, in which some account is given of 
the ■•ri.'in and histufy of ihe Prayer-Bixik Pwlter, and with t«o glosaaries, 
one 'if v!.:oh ei;':j:ns certain wiirds and phrases uf freqneDt occnrrence in 
I hu Psalter, iih:.e -.he other elucidates the archaiams that occur in it and 
are l:kelj to mi^lerid the reader. 

Leihiiiz : The Uonadoloai/ and other Philosophical Writingt. 
TrariRkted with IntroductioQ and Notes by ROBBKT 
Latta, M.A-, D.PhiL, etc. Oxford : At the UlareodoD 

Press, lays. 

Koiighly speaking, we have here translationa of LeibniE's Monadology 
and of certain other of hisphiloBopliical writings and a lengthy introduction 
to thein. The first halt of the yolume is taken up with this latter, while 
th^ '""'f""'**''"" appear in the rsmsinder together with an ample index, 
^V h"^ of which those who have occasion to uae it wiU readily adm' 
■ ""■'"" -^- - >- ■; a Tery inadequate idea of the labour which I 
volume or of the manner in which he has pervad 
1 thought and researches. Numerous footnotes 
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generally of great sigDificance occur on almost eyezy page, and the trans- 
lations are provided as well with prefatory notes, mainly bibliographical, 
and appendices of a more or leas historical and philosophical character. 
The pieces translated are, besides the Monadology, those ' On the 
Notions of Right and Justice/ the ' New System of the Nature of Sub- 
stances,' 'Explanation of the New System,' 'Third Explanation,' *0n 
the Ultimate Origination of Things/ the ' New Essays' and the 'Principles 
of Nature and Grace ' — ^a selection which while excellent for its purpose, 
will commend itself to all students of Leibniz and his doctrine of monads. 
As for the translations themselves Dr. Latta can write good English 
himself, and his versions will excellently supply the wants of those who 
though desiring to read the pieces here translated, have no access to the 
original text. It is into the Notes, Appendices and Introduction, however, 
that Dr. Latta has thrown his strength, and it is in these that he is at his 
best and that his work will be most appreciated. The Notes are all that can 
be desired, while the Appendices throw additional light upon the philosophy 
of Leibniz and correlate it with other systems. As an expounder of the 
Leibniz's theory, and after all it is only a theory, and as Lotze has pointed 
out, must always be one, Dr. Latta is almost without a rival in this country, 
and his Introduction will bear favourable comparison with what has been 
written in this way either in France or Germany. He has a thorough grasp of 
the systems of Descartes and Spinoza, though with respect to the doctrines of 
the latter there are some points on which we should feel disposed to join 
issue with him. Spinoza was unfortunate in the language he chose as the 
vehicle for making known his system, and in reading his works one is 
always haunted by the feeling that, precise as he seems to be, he is not 
always expressing exactly what he desires to express, and that in order to 
apprehend his real meaning one has to go backwards and forwards, and to 
weigh one expression against another. But to return to Dr. Latta, if he 
has a fault at all as an expositor, it is that of now and again using more 
words than are requisite in order to make his meaning plain. Now and then, 
in fact, he falls into the fault of Butler, and in his nervous anxiety to be 
clear lets fall a word or phrase which has a tendency to obscure what is al- 
ready clear. On the whole, however, his exposition is admirably clear and 
precise. What, for instance, can be better than the following : ' Leibniz's 
problem thus takes the form of an attempt to find a unit of substance which 
shall avoid the imperfections of both the Cartesian and Atomist's theory. 
This unit must be real and indivisible. Its reality must be of such a kind 
that it does not conflict with its indivisibility, and it must be indivisible in 
a sense which is consistent with the continuity of the whole. The basis of 
its reality cannot be quantity, for no quantity is indivisible. And its in- 
divisibility cannot be exclusive, particularly in space or time, for indivisi- 
ble points in space or time may form an aggregate, but cannot become a 
continuum. The unit of substance must be intensive rather than 
extensive, and the continuity of the whole must be not a mere 
homogeneity, but a continuity through infinite degrees of intension.' Then 
again, after contrasting the extensive with the intensive doctrine of sub- 
stance, the latter of which regards determinations as primary or essential, 
and implicitly declares that whole and part are inseparable, he remarks : 
' All specific determinations, states, or functions are determinations, states, 
and functions of the whole, not in the sense that they are ultimately re- 
ducible to one vague determination which is common to everything, but in 
the sense that the whole is expressed, symbolised, and therefore in some 
way included in each, however specific, individual, limited, it may be. 
Thus the parts are not determined or characterized without reference to 
the whole, and the whole is not a mere vague aggregate of independent 
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parts. In toniA mom eaeh psri most oonUiii the whole within itaelf, each 
nnii most indode an inBnite manifold. The whole stands not merely in a 
meehanieal but in a dynamie relation to the fMurt. The whole la not merely 
other than the part, but in eome way pawee into it and ezpreesea itaeU 
through it. That, in general, ia the conception of subBtance &§ essentially 
intensive rather than extensive.' This, on the whole, with the exception 
of one or two rsgue expressions, is also excellent. Bat it is a mistake to 
say that * the whole is expressed ' in the part ; at anyrate, the expression 
is open to a couple of meanings, while the sentence beginning, ' In some 
sense each ]«rt, is more rhet4irical than philosophical, and \& contradicted 
uu the following page, where it is roundly affirmed that * The part cannot 
coDt4dn the whole within itself actually and fully.' The whole may find 
expression in the part, but only to a limited extent. One might be dis- 
pksed also to ask, still referring to the same sentence, how a unit, which 
in itself is strictly finite, can or ' must include an infinite manifold ] ' The 
reader, however, need not be at any loss, for Dr. Latta usually either 
sooner or later corrects anj yagueness of impression his words may now 
and then have a tendency to leave upon the mind. Taking the introduc- 
tion as a whole, however, it is a remarkable performance. For the study 
of Leibniz, the volume ia of exceptional value. It is marked by rare 
ability and scholarship, and deserves great pnuse. 

An Outline of Philottophy with Notes Historical and CriticaL 
By John Watsox, *LL.D. Second Edition. Glasgow: 
James Maclehoso & Sons. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1898. 

Professor Watson's excellent manual on Comte, Mill, and Spencer has 
met with so much favour that he has now published a new edition of it, 
with additions, under the title we have placed above. The volume aims 
at something more than giving the students an account of the systems of 
the three philosophers just named. Its aim is to furnish him with an 
outline of Philosophy itself. In the present edition the work has under- 
gone revision and some alterations. These latter are chiefly confined to 
chapters vi. and x., which treat respectively of Biological Science and the 
Idea of Freedc»m, and are intended to make the author's meaning clearer. 
The * Notes Historical and Critical ' form the additions. For the most 
part they are expansions of the text, and discuss such topics as the Platonic 
and Aristotelian criticism of Sensationalism, Aristotle's definition of Philo- 
sophy, Agnosticism and Scepticism, the theories of Locke, Hume, and 
Berkeley on Mathematics, the doctrine of Non-contradiction, Natural 
Evolution and Lotze's Theory of Knowledge. A somewhat wider scope is 
thus given to the volume and its usefulness materially increased. 

Calendar of State Papers relating to Scotland and Mary Queen 

of Scots, 1547-1603. Edited by Joseph Bain. Vol. I., 
A.D. 1547-1563. Edinburgli: H.M. General Reffister 
House. 1898. 

This volume is the first instalment of a new Scottish Calendar which is 

mtended to supply students of Scottish history with fuller information 

respecting the period between 1547 and 1603 than can be obtained from 

he volumes published some years ago by Mr. Markham J. Thorpe, under 

he direction of the Master of the Rolls. Many of the documents here 

nnted were mcluded in Mr. Thorpe's volumes, but the mode of dealing 
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with letters and papers which was then in vogue when calendaring them, 
allowed only the briefest indications of their contents to be given, and 
made the Calendars of them little more than catalogues. In the volume 
before us their contents are given with great fulness, and when of more 
than ordinary importance the text is printed in full, as in the Hamilton 
Papers and the Border Calendar. The advantage of this is obvious ; to 
the student it is an immense boon. The period covered by the papers in 
this volume extends from 1547 to 1563. The papers may be divided into 
four parts — those belonging, (1) to the Government of Arran (1547-54) ; 
(2) to the regency of Mary of Lorraine (1554-59) ; (3) to the troubles of 
religion, followed by her supercession and death, and the subsequent inter- 
regnum (1569-61) ; and (4) to the period between the return of Mary to 
Scotland in August, 1561 and April 1563. The first paper, which bears the 
date February 1, 1546, is a lettjr from the Earl of Arran to Pope Paul III. 
praying his Holiness to excuse James Forrester, the royal vice-treasurer, 
from answering to a summons to appear within sixty days before the Apos- 
tolic Camera ou a charge of having attended the Regent two years before 
in the battle at Glasgow against the Earl of Lennox. The next refers to 
the garrison of St. Andrews, and their hopes of relief from England soon 
to be frustrated by their surrender to the French before Somerset's 
intended aid, under Admiral Elmes, could reach them. The terms on 
which the garrison stood with the Protector are shown by a letter of Patrick 
Lord Gray, who before long proved himself as great a double-dealer as 
his more notorious grandson, the Master of Gray. In a letter, dated 
from St. Andrews, he undertakes to do his uttermost to bring about 
the English marriage, to deliver up Broughty Castle, and to aid in recover- 
ing Perth. One of Somerset's chief correspondents at this period was 
William, Earl of Glencairn, then an old man, who had been taken at Sol- 
way Moss. From his letters here given, he apparently acted a treacherous 
part, sending all the news he or his spies could gather of the Governor's 
forces and intentions up to the eve of Pinkie. Though sometimes said to 
have been slain at Pinkie, it appears that he was not even there, the Governor 
having forbade him to be on the field, and besides, he was in Council with 
the Queen Dowager at Stirling on 12th January, 1547-8. In the following 
July, again, he proposes to Somerset to fortify a strong position on the 
Clyde opposite to Greenock, a proposal which if acted upon would, as Mr. 
Bain points out, have been as disastrous to the country around as Lord Gray's 
delivery of Broughty was to the borders of the Tay. Lennox also seems to 
have had a plan for establishing the English on the Clyde. On October 7, 
1547, he writes to Somerset, that his kinsman, Colquhoun of Luss, who had 
been taken prisoner, has a notable house and strength (Dunglas Castle) very 
fit to be in the king's hands. Gray subsequently proved himself extremely 
active, and won great favour from Somerset, by whom he appears to have 
been at first implicitly trusted. This did not prevent him, however, from 
entering into a bond with the Queen Dowager to serve her daughter, or 
from taking her pay, of which Somerset seems to have been entirely ignor- 
ant, for three months later he sent Fisher, his secretary, to the ' King's 
town of Dundee ' or Broughty Castle, directing him to send for Lord Gray 
And to give him. the king's and his own thanks, with a gold chain, a pension 
of 1000 crowns, and 300 crowns for himself. Fisher was also to procure a 
secret meeting with Argyll, to give him a gold chain too, and on his sign- 
ing certain articles against the Governor, to promise him a royal pension 
of 2000 crowns as an earnest of other favours. Much of the earlier part of 
the correspondence relates to the English occupation of Haddington, and 
to its subsequent siege by the French and Scots. Among Somerset's other 
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IWazvoa or Herraon, the anthor of The Gcdl^ 
^^•• «« Jmlj 11, 1547, to show him hov four 
co«BCr» of Fyff — ^Incbgaw, LoocUeTiii, 
'■V X. ^t Ke Miaad, ftad offer* his own aervioes on. 
« t>r ^ « »^;iAK J rewarded. A year after he wrote to 
K «s ?Ti cTv«dit with the Protector, to procnre 
:. v«i«/ the object of the said ' little book,' of 
W,r^ tx^ airocate the union of the realms under 
Vt Uenn»kn are given. He seems, how- 
<««:*; AUfes that he is left to seek his wages 
I ;b.tf neither know him nor his services 
« v>t the troth of his suit, and hints that 
.^ V I. . • . ; <.^% I « o i* T ti w . With the accession of Elizabeth, the 
o ^'^ « . V «.v Nv^. «.*•.« 4»:... «b-«4« inteneating and still more important. 
:.-.>s<..k-3» w^ tvi^rv. a^dd her intrigues, as well as those of her 
• I >v<> . V \ h&<v il:? *j:7. cusAut lijzht thrown upon them. Knox, of 
>«.x * '"^ k ^N . : * k •• .i il"-* <v>rrwspondence, as well as Cecil, Kan- 
^ V« w - * ."^i JjLT.>.^ Arr&n« Maiy of Lorraine, and Mary 
>• - •» . • -^ r'vT .-'•v-^^trr v>f the Queen Mother does not in the 
.• <>^ > .s . « -.^<4 .^ . ;:^. «:& 'u:v>n h«r conduct here. The frankness and 
» V ^ * ^ • w \ %«» .c :v : 1 : ^ jini her daughter are in strong contrast to 
.»^ V -V v,»- ^x v> ,c V. :* ^:^ B%^th of them had a part which was 
i\\ .^. .t^'i'iAii er/.^t trie's sympathy. The elder shows 

Y.-^ . - *,r Ac-\> vc <rv>f to tare been a woman of great capacity, 
i«, ^ JL .i ;. v^ >^..«k«c ^:^i T\\.aiue« will tell more of her daughter. 
\ ," o.v*.\>^v.. .V :. «A.vU *ue cl<.«e of the present volume, how- 
^^,r, ,> i' .' * s. r, <-i ;.* *^ ^w that the country was in a state of 
X .\ x^ ,'\i :"# J •I ^ \^-;e-,»i*» f*v«s were of her own household,^ 
; V* . ^* ^A >* ;> ;^vr. .<» tn the S:ate were seeking their own ends, and' 
) ^; \' t wvmv x'4 K.:.r^ m^s lu Wgue, if not in the pay, of the 
> s. '»^''« C .'^n^ > cr ets'.'.y, O: the best of her servants, Maitland, 
5 . ; .' 4 •* '^T^' **'- • '-* * x; .>.«>* r.v*: o* to siioa* that he did his duty towards 
hor, ?^ ^^ •>.xV. Se V *\Twi her h».* services he was in receipt of a pension 
1 1\ iw V . .xv S. Kt^ ^\x V '.j^VTh was pleased to use, though she never for- 
i^AW h;n; r. * >". ,>4 .'^ .-^r « » t%4 T-s'uty^U It is doubtful whether the corre- 
^i x-.u»o. vY ^ « Tx^ V..X .i^.txi i« alu^viher to the Reformer's advantage. His ad- 
\KV ix» v\\^t; A* ;** Uv « lo jjne uuaerhand assistance to the Congregation, 
\\'.!hv^ut vN'iuu .un »; V. .Ti'xih, is of a very questionable character. In a 
K ttor» vl^U'ii Auvv.sj i\ lxH»l» »iui written to Kli£al>eth, on his own assured- 
no** alv^ic he utjiKK^ aovn^ssktunw a^nst his own Sovereign of harbouring 
&i Ulster dt sw»»* A^Axnst hor. Though jr\>od at flinging hard names at others, 
he iUvs Ui^ stHnu to h.^xe l>?en alt^^geiher pleased when the same liberty 
wiis mkou xMih hi»nsoh\ Randolph reported to Cecil (August 15, 1660), 
that the bishop of Dunkold on being asked to hear Mr. Knox, answered 
that he would never hear * an olde condemned heriticke.* As Mr. Bain 
remarks, * Fixnu the bishop's inaut of view it was true, if rudely spoken.' 
Riuuiolph adds, however, Knox has been * with hym [the bishop] for yt 
sens that tyme, so have others that have preached.* Referring to Knox's 
marriage when he was bordering on sixty, Randolph writes to Cecil : — 
• Your honour will take it a great wonder when I write that Mr. Knox 
shall marrie a verie uere kynsewoman of the Duke's, a lordes daughter, a 
yonge lasse not above xvj. yeres of age ! I rather think yon will laugh 
at my madness to write so unlikely a matter than to believe it.' From 
one of Randolph's letters it appears that by October 23, 1560, Knox had 
written only one book of his History, and that if Cecil approved of its 
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being continued, Knox must have more help than he could get in Scot- 
land. Knox is not always correct in his statements, and the testimony 
of eye-witnesses is frequently against him, as for instance, in his 
accounts of Maitland's address to the royal forces and fervent prayer 
on the field of Gorrichie, and of Mary's demeanour on learning of 
Huntly's death. Compared with what Randolph writes to Cecil, both 
receive a different complexion, and the second is especially coloured 
by Knox's determination to see no good in anything Mary said or did. 
Here, however, we must stop. For the history of the period ihe volume, 
as need hardly be said, is invaluable, and further instalments of the Gal- 
endar, under the editorship of Mr. Bain, cannot but be eagerly looked for 
by students of Scottish history. 

The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages 
drawn from the Secret Archives of the Vatican and other 
Original Sources, From the German of Dr. Ludwig 
Pastor, Professor in the University of Innsbruck. Edited 
by Frederick Ignatius Antrobus of the Oratory. Vol. 
V. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 1898. 

This volume contains an excellent idiomatic translation of about one 
half of Dr. Pastor's third volume. Seventy pages are taken up with the 
preface, a list of the volumes quoted in this and volume six, and the table 
of contents ; two hundred and twenty-six pages are devoted to a sketch of 
the condition of society in Italy during the fifteenth century ; about three 
hundred are occupied with .the pontificates of Innocent YIII. and Alexander 
VI. , while the remaining fifty contain a series of extracts from a variety of 
hitherto unpublished documents, and the index. As is now well known 
to most readers, Dr. Pastor has had the advantage of having had access 
for the purposes of his work to a vast store of materials in the shape 
of contemporary documents which previous writers were not permitted 
to consult. For the present volume also he has consulted a variety of 
sources, which, thouj^h open to other writers, were either overlooked or 
not used by them. While the Secret Archives of the Vatican have fur- 
nished him with the greater part of the information which he has now 
published for the first time, he has also drawn largely from the Ambassa- 
dorial Reports in the Italian Archives, especially from those in Mantua, 
Modena, and Milan, his more searching examination of which has enabled 
him to supplement and correct the information already obtained from 
them by Gregorovius and others. The sketch of Italian society in the 
fifteenth century deals chiefly with its social and moral condition, and is 
an exceedingly creditable performance, many-sided and thorough. While 
denouncing in strong terms the immorality and vice which pre- 
vailed in certain classes of society, he shows that throughout Italy and 
among all classes there was a strong and vigorous religious element which 
kept alive a robust piety, a domestic life of great purity, a widespread 
consciousness of the evils of the times, and profound longings for moral, 
and spiritual reform. The citations which Dr. Pastor makes from private 
correspondence and private memoirs in proof of this are often very 
beautiful, and show that notwithstanding all that has been said as to the 
utter sensuality and worldliness of the times, society in Italy was not 
without its redeeming features, and had a side which was bright and 
beautiful as well as one that was dark and reprobate. The temp^atioo to 
transcribe some of these passages is almost irresistible, but we must refer 
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tS- nuiW bi r* PtKt..r'i -ima-*. v^«n lie wZ ititi aick now !i^kt t&iowB 
)'j n -Jii< ;^r-. <i. tn-l ui ».':>i.i'Uaca -it fr^ah mf raucoo dmm ft<m am- 

:i i.in><-i>nt ^liE uiit A.-i.ui-:i^ VL «:11 •errs oclj ti> d««pea lix 

■« • ,.1' r-n^.' n -a f.fD r-gir.#«t:n'j 'imm aa ««LI aa rea^xctisz nunT of 
t .a .'v~it'n'< ■ '. i-n ■ --m-Ta-l <i-)r:ii'/ cneir <iixTir*ni;7 oc ciw Caair of St. 
{'''-T. -.'1^ b. f i^ ■ ■ ^r *« Ti^ :.ia! pnTuns <-.Ci3.< a rasecco:; them ■ 
Id :..■• n.4.a e> rr-i:t. tuj- o-a' *ia DiiI a Kr.fu P ■:«. uvi la uK to ba 
«■ 'n tr--l V 'ri £ < « ii-i>wi-r. H-t sia t-.y ta ■.• rr:-^! bj Gi iliADO dcUa 
B- -M ar..i Rir .1 nd P-n; i, hni U"* tniisa nc-, :irwi a iw:o?-r hand, 
a- t am w ui ■--. r 'ut-t lar r^an.ne, to- njii nnoh mijtiE be ^d in bia 
ft - ir r.;^ ■! i'.'''! ■■• ae a-u! I.- a.ovr-.i ■■.-J> — nii p-.Teiry, the b-isdiity 
.,[ f'-r-ir!-^, --.- .r,-r-.-i»i f C n:nia. ■■(' L r^cz.i d«' Me-iici, of Venice 
a.~.'l .1 I-k; Lji-t. ar* a.. a>i.r..ri.'Ij nt f--rTh bj Dr. Paaior wi:h manj new 
a . ! 1 •-r-f-.-ii ii-'j. *. »;. .rf »5:^a ei-narm the "fit.i.>n ilia» howerer 
■ -.. ..-■■•r.-. ■-.■-.i I.. 1 •■•■-.; »!». he iTM orj-ile i.> eope with the cirenn- 
ar i:.-->- iR • .. :n .lit i '-iis-1 n.^ii.'K.i. E-ea :ua -lae pi<>oa u( ftud Eonone 
w , i-1 !r.\i r^ u. 1 t-i bKic il-.tH In h.m—Cne p ootfAsioa of [ticbeok — ha 
«u ir.i .•: [.> I .ra t.< ;>r ''.'.. ir.<i CJe -^r^M ■•''■••t-:t ai his Uo. the leading of 
a fir-n.i.i« i.-i;nii, tne T .r.». wax'ii, if »m..i,-i;m:iI. ■■joU b»Te changed the 
h 1-. ry pf K ir 7*. r-im- t-. n ■<-'.:ai. Tae reiaiLlniui.'n of the B-irgian 
P ,;-: Dr. Pi.-1-...r .-. u r r. l-rt-l in>»»»i->le. Tae pn>.f* he hia p^od^ced of 
t:.K • n. r.T ■•y w:.: ih ne iKCunnl uia Eieoti >Ei, ot b:a tiiep-jiism, and of kia 
t''. r •1.--1 • r'r.!-««r;-'«a *■ » p-^pe in-l »» a m'.er, Botirichstaoding bi» accom- 
f„ •':.-i,-..-ji ai. 1 ;--ri-r'.il a::ra£li<in^ are inoiin-.roT^rti-ite. Next to the 
li.rr-1.':-. rr ■ik>:-.c.-i. Dr. P^utor a narra-.iTe uf Cnarlea VIlL'a campaign in 
|-i!v 1* e'.-> ni '^t bn! :inc pi-^ce of ■ntm; in the Tolame. ScacWred 
[ ,r -i^'.-rti i'l pi^-a are iii.i:iy p<)iiita uf iaCeresc and namemas conee- 
ti'im of d''.:ii!.4. la trie lutriiiiuciiun ve hare aotne excellent [wrft- 
f;ri;<'i.« '>n the J>;in anl niiiry, from which we leun that others be- 
a. !■-« Jr:wi Unc m'iney at ei<ir'>!C4aC rates, and ihM these weie more com- 
[i,;>m<;'l iif ih.in the Jb«*. Tn-;re la an eicellt^nt account also of the 
on^in of thi rru'i-tft p-'i-iiit, f.mn'led by the Fninciscana to aave tba 
aiu^il'-r towTiaf ,\'< ii^'ta fjl.iii'^ into the haiiili of niunej-lendera, Jewish or 
4'iin4ti;in, hnt miire esiKCiaiij the taller. The Sewish money-lenders of 
Pi'ircni?-;, h"ir<:T^r. tetm to h&ve been the moat eiactiog. Their chatga 
f-.r l-.aiis. il W'.iild ap^ar, was :32\ per cent., ao that a loan of 100 florina 
w'tiil'l hrin^ in by the end >>f lifiy jeara the respectable aom of over 
49,7!)l,.'i.Vi H'.rini. In c<>nn<'cti»n with the Moats do Pi^t^.St. Bernardino 
is. of cimrse, nit.-iitloned. and aome details are given of his worh. Aa might 
be eiiiecteil, Satonarola's name frequently occurs, and rarions incident* 
i'l bis career are referred to. In illustration ot the Imniorality of the 
tunes, it is *tat>:d, that when Fitu I(. went to Ferrara in 1459 ha was re- 
ceived by seven princes, not one of whom was a legitimate son. Among 
the DoCnlile men mentioned is Pico Mirandolo, of whom a brief bnt inter* 
est i 1 1{{ sketch is given. Dr. Pastor commends Innocent's treatoient of the 
Jews, a considerable number of whom settled in Rome during the fifteenth 
oentur;. On the other hand, ha Ttgoroasly defends him against chaises 
which have been brini^ht against him in connection with the persecutions 
tor witchcraft in GerinnDy, pointing ont that long before Innocent the 
bvlief in witchcrnf t i>rt.-vniled there, and that Innocent's Soil of 1459 con- 
tains no diigmatic ile<:ision of anf sort upon the subject. Incidentally, 
the fact hitherto ovurlrjoked is pointed out, that the Tertiaries of the 
Franciscan Order numbered among them both Columbus and Dante. 
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Infes8iira*8 assertion that Innocent authorised concubinage in Rome is 
denied. Proofs are adduced that he punished the vice with severity in 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Hungary, while none is forthcoming in 
support of Infessura's allegation, which is set down as mere gossip. Dr. 
Pastor is not altogether persuaded of the exceeding beauty of Lucresia 
Borgia, but believes that she was not so bad as she is sometimes painted. 
He agrees with Reumont that ^the most serious accusations against her 
rest on stories which, in their foulness and extravagance, surpass the 
bounds of credibility and even possibility, or on the lampoons of a 
society famed for the ruthlessness of its satire. ' The cause of the murder 
•of the Duke of Gandiais left uncertain, and no definite conclusion is come 
to as to who perpetrated the crime. The question, however, is discussed 
at considerable length. Dr. Oreighton's volumes are still fresh in one's 
memory, but the perusal of this volume is by no means unnecessary for 
those who desire to obtain the latest information respecting Italy and the 
Papacy during the reigns of Innocent YIII. and his immediate successor. 

Christian Rome : A Historical View of its Memories and Monu- 

* 

ments. By Eugene de la Gournerie. Translated and 
abridged by the Hon. Lady Macdoxald, with a Preface 
by H. E. Cardinal Vaughan. 2 vols. London : P. 
Eolandi. 1898. 

The work of which this is an abridged translation was published some 
forty years ago, and on the continent has been extremely popular, having 
passed through many editions. It professes t ) tell the history of Christian 
Rome as illustrated by the lives of its Popes and as recorded by its monu- 
ments of Christian art and devotion. Since it was written many things 
have been done in Rome, numerous new sources of information have been 
opened, and details of tradition have been corrected, so that in some 
respects it may be said to be scarcely up to date. Nor can it be said to be 
written with the breadth of view or scientific accuracy of such works as 
the Histories of Creighton, Reumont or Pastor. It does not, in fact, 
pretend to be. All that it aims at is to give an account of the chief events 
in the lives of the Popes as they were connected with Rome, and of the 
splendid monuments of Christian civilisation in which Rome abounds. 
And this it does in a most admirable way. Judged from the point of 
view from which it was written, it is indeed a most charming work, and 
though it may not be taken as a substitute for more modem guides, it 
may serve as an excellent companion to them. It represents the popular 
traditions of the Eternal City, and is full of thrilling events. Lady 
Macdonald's part of the work has been done with skill. But for the 
title page the reader would scarcely suspect that her pages are a trans- 
lation. 

Ireland, 1798-1898. By William O'Connor Morris. London : 
A. D. Inues & Co. 1898. 

Mr. O'Connor Morris is the Judge of the County Court and Chairman 
of the Quarter Sessions for the uuited Counties of Roscommon and Sligo, 
an Irish landed proprietor living upon his ancestral estate, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Irish and well versed in the liistory of Ireland and in 
recent legislation for that country, while to readers of this Review his 
capability and quality as a writer are well known. The task which he has 
set himself in the volume before us is one which is quite congenial to his 
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tMtM and (MM which, u mi^fht be eipocled, he haa effectively oHrried 
throagh. The hiitorr of the period which hie rolnme coTsre has been told 
bafore, sod in aome part* with mora miaatencM. The eftrlier part, for 



J, which i» hera limply introdiictorj, haa been told bj Mr. Leckjr 

in hi« oomnaistiTely reoeat IlUtory of England iit tht BUjhteetith Century, 
while mn^ of ita aeeret hiatoiy hM been told bj Mr. Fiizpatrick in hia 
Stcrtt Strria uitder Pitt. Aa for the latter part, the works upon it are 
almoat legion. Still Mr. Morria'a volume will Uke a place of ita own. To 
tay the leaat of it, it containa a liandj and lucid oamtiTS of the things 
which hare been done in connection with Irelttnd and of thoae which have 
h^tpened in it during the oentuij between I79S and 1898 — a century 
which to all appearance ii likely to be one oF the most fateful in the hia- 
toiy of that diatreaafal land. Many of the eTenta narrated are perhaps not 
■nSleiently distant to admit of being regarded from a point of view which 
is purely hiatoricaL It may be, too, that politics atill supply the light in 
which they are interpreted. NcTertheless, the opinions which Mr. Morria 
haa fnely soattared throughout the volume have always the appearance of 
having been carefully formed. They are iudubitably those of a trained 
ihinker and of one whoae opportunitiea for forming them have been ez- 
oeptional, and are deaerving of the greatest attention. From beginning to 
end Mr. Morris is of opinion that it has always been the misfortune of 
Iceland to be governed by stittesuien who did not nnderatand the Irish, 
and whoa* beat endeavours were rendered more or less iaeffactiva and 
sometimes positively mischievous by reason of this ignorance. A strong 
Unionist, Mr. Morria condemns Mr. QIadatone's Home Rule policy ; he 
approves of the measure by which the Church was diaest&bliahed, but 
condemns the land legislation which followed it. He allows that the Act 
of 1881 was a great measure, but regrets that the countele of Butt and 
Longtield were disregarded. He has a good word to say of Mr. Balfour's 
Congested Districts Boards, but regards the land logiilation of Lord Salis- 
bury with aa little favour as he does that of Mr. Gladstone. To discus* 
these and other questions which occupy the pages of Mr. Morris's volume 
would here, however, be out of place. We can only add that the volume 
is sn earnest and able attempt to place the Irish question before the public, 
that it is written in a oslm and judicial spirit, and deserves to be read and 
rtadied by all who would underatand the problems with which it deals. 

Cromweirt Scotch Campaigna: 1650-51. By W. S. DoUGLAS. 
London : Elliot Stock. 1898. 
Mr. Donglas has here written a. careFuI and elaborate account of Leslie's 
cautious strategy about Edinburgh, and of all the other incidents in Crom- 
well's Scottish campaign from July, 1050, to the battle of Inverkeithing in 
July, 1651. Thq narrative is written on the largest scale and with the 
greatest fulness, scarcely any detail which he haa come across having been 
overlooked or not set down and discussed. For the necessary material, 
Mr. Douglas has had recourse to the Newspapers and Newsletters of the 
day, to private letters and diaries, and to a variety of other sources with 
which atudents of the period are more or less acquainted. His volume is 
2 monument of patient and painstaking labour, but one is obliged to con- 
feW» somewhat heavy, and at times irritating reading. Much that is said 
■- new, and of first importance for a minute understanding of the ideas and 
IsDS of the leaders, but many of the details and reflections with which the 
Pljf^tive is accompanied might with advantage have been spared. Though 
I>^j enough and interesting enough in themselves, their effect, as it seems 
K^ ,M is to distract the attention of the reader and to blur the main lines 
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of the story Mr. Douglas has undertaken to tell. Proportion and perspec- 
tive have a large part in historical writing, but Mr. Douglas, in a large 
measure, ignores them. His main object, one would almost suppose, has 
been to throw down upon his pages all he could learn about his subject, 
along with whatever thoughts his researches suggested. In the choice of 
a style in which to tell his story, we cannot say that Mr. Douglas has been 
fortunate. It may be his own, though it everywhere wears the appearance 
of an imitation. Carlyle's style is not the best for historical purposes. In 
some respects it is objectionable, and will militate seriously against the 
enduring character of his historical works. Mr. Douglas's may or may not 
be fashioned after it, but its resemblance to it is not slight. But, after all, 
his work is painstaking, and whether it becomes popular or not, there is 
much in it that students cannot afford to overlook. 

Studies in Scottish Ecclesiaitical History in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, By M. G. J. KiNLOOH. London : 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Edinburgh : R. Grant & Son. 
1898. 

No reader of the pages of this volume will hesitate to give an unqualified 
assent to the statement made by the Catholic Archbishop of St. Andrews 
and Edinburgh, in his brief 'Prefatory Note,* that they * give a graphic 
and interesting account of the state of religion in Scotland during the 
period of which they treat.' Beginning with the death of James "NHL on 
March 27th, 1625, Mr. Kinloch traces the vicissitudes of religion and of 
religious parties, with now and then an incidental reference to politics, 
down to the year 1745. The story, as need hardly be said, is not one 
which can be read with unmixed pleasure. Along with much fanaticism 
there was much suffering, a great deal of which, during at least the earlier 
of the two centuries, fell upon helpless and for the moat part uncomplain- 
ing adherents of the ancient faith. Of their sufferings and persecutions, 
they have left but few records, but what of their narratives has survived 
Mr. Kinloch has used with effect, and thrown not a little additional light 
upon their oppressions, struggles, and sorrows. As for the rest, the facts 
related by Mr. Kinloch are fairly well known. He has placed them, how- 
ever, in an aspect somewhat different from that in which they are usually 
regarded, and, as coming from a Catholic, his narrative of them is 
well worth reading, even by those who are thoroughly acquainted with 
them as related by Protestant writers. Among the most interesting of his 
chapters are those on the National Covenant and the Glasgow Assembly of 
1638, on the War which followed, and on the Solemn League and Covenant 
and the Westminster Divines, and the all too brief chapter on the 
Humiliation of the Land. Mr. Kinloch writes temperately and for the 
most part confines himself to a simple relation of the facts, though it is 
not difficult to see the direction in which his opinions and sympathies set. 
By far the strongest language in the volume is in the effective quotations 
from his authorities, and is often a strange contrast to that which is used 
by the author. 

Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie. By Timothy Holmes, M.A., 
F.R.C.S. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 1898. 

Memoirs of the life of Sir-B. Brodie are not wanting, but Mr. Fisher 
Unwin's series of * Masters of Medicine ' would have been incomplete 
without the volume Mr. Holmes has prepared for it. Much of what Mr. 
Holmes has written may be ' ancient history,' and the controversies he has 
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Thft Mi.»*^T -f B\*.:.j1 ha thoi.'h'f^ry dedicated t'lis memorial rolnme 
of h.A h»r<'*r*er '^ ^rr-.: nr* to the 3: idenra of Giaaj'»w Uaiversity, and there 
ar*; r># %t i^*^ 'j*. we s:.«>':li say. vr.,o hare p-waed throngh thst famons 
«/:h'.<'»l of .fran n^ <i irir.^ the l\-»t twr»n:y or t'lirty ye.ira to whom it will 
not j>rove hi^.i.y ao.e »*a >.e. Xo Princioal of a Scottish University was 
ftvftr rnorfe py*Miiar eir,her within the walia of hi-i own University or with 
thfj public tfi/tn tri*i Ute Pnncipal CairJ, and it is donbtfal whether any 
t>uH who has held that office in ?jcotland has had a larzer inflaence over his 
stu^l^;Titft or clone m re, directly ani in.iirectly, to ahape the philosophical 
and theojr»cfical opiirnon of th'j country. The volume before ns is valuable 
a-t inrJicatin^ the kind of infliience he exercised and the broad and catholic 
en I Mire r»f hia own mind. Aa the title indicates it is a selection from the 
fM.4ay« or lectnn-s wnich the late Principal was in the habit of addressing 
to t,h« stnd*;nts at the beginning and close of the annual sessions. Their 
delivery w-ia always anticipated with pleasure both by the students and by 
tho public, and never failed to secure the attention of an andience always 
dtflicult to irnprofig. The subjects of the lectures are not of an exclusively 
academic interest, most of them appeal to a very wide circle. Even the 
firwt two which bear the titles * The Unity of the Sciences' and *The 
I'roj/reftsiveness of the Sciences ' and are mostly taken up with University 
shudies are not purely academical. There is an element of universality 
about them and the first of them more especially touches one of the most 
important cpiostions of the day. The question of the Scottish Universities, 
notwitliHtariding the labours of the late Commission is hardly yet settled, 
and tho words let fall by the late Principal, respecting the functions of a 
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University, though spoken long before the Commission referred to came 
into existence, are still worth careful consideration as the words of one 
who from his character and experience was entitled to speak with authority. 
From a philosophical point of view, the two essays in question contain 
many fine points of criticism and are marked by the author's well-known 
skill as an exponent of opinion. Five of the essays are of a more or less 
biographical character, though each of them is by no means wanting in 
criticism. The subjects they treat of are Erasmus, Galileo, Lord Bacon 
and his scientific character, Hume and Bishop Butler. la each of the 
lectures there is an abundance of characteristic touches. Now and 
then there is a touch of humour, grave and serious, but all the same of 
humour, as when after mentioning with some reserve the tradition that at 
school Erasmus was /a bit of a dunce/ the lecturer goes on to add 'At 
anyrate, the fact, if it be a fact, is not one which affords any legitimate 
consolation to born dunces,* or when he tells us with quiet emphasis that 
more than the other sciences, * Philosophy is expected to make its results 
palpable to the ordinary and unscientific mind — to stand and be judged by 
that generalization of common ignorance which we designate '^common 
sense."' For the rest, however, the style is always grave and stately. 
Here and there is a passage of genuine eloquence. Here and there, too, 
a great truth is admirably put. The passages we have marked for comment 
are numerous, but here there are limitations of the same kind as Principal 
Caird had often to complain of, though always good humouredly, when 
delivering his lectures, and we can only avail ourselves of the advantage 
which he did not possess, and refer our readers to the printed volume in 
which they will find much that is instructive, and in its grave and philo- 
sophical way, entertaining. 

Reflections of a Russian Statesman, By K. P. PoBYEDONOST- 
SEFF. Translated by Robert Crozier Long. Preface by 
Olga Novikoff. London : Grant Richards. 1898. 

The author of these Reflections or Essays which are here translated from 
the Russian, and were evidently addressed, in the first place, to the 
Russian people, is Mr. Pobyedonostseff, who some years ago was called to 
the post of Procurator of the Holy Synod — a *post,' we are told, ^ tanta- 
mount to that of a Cabinet Minister.' The fact that he has been called to 
this high position is sufficient to show the esteem in which he is held by 
his Imperial master, and that he is a man whose influence is enough to 
entitle his opinions to be listened to with respect while the essays them- 
selves are a witness to his large experience and width of outlook. His 
* Reflections ' are concerning a variety of subjects, on all of which he 
entertains most decided opinions. Many of the latter are not such as are 
likely to meet with a wide acceptance in this country. But be that as 
it may, they show that their author has a considerable acquaintance 
with the position of aflairs on the Continent. The same, however, can 
hardly be said in respect to his knowledge of the institutions or the state 
of affairs in this country. Among other topics, Mr. Pobyedonostseff deals 
with the Church and State, the New Democracy, the Great Falsehood of 
our Time, the Malady of our Time, Faith and the Church. On these and 
the other subjects of which he treats, the opinions of the author are not 
such as we are accustomed to hear. In many respects they are very dif- 
ferent and are, to say the least, extremely conservative. They may be 
Russian, and there can be little doubt that they are such as find favour in 
high quarters in Russia, but most of them, though not all of them, are 
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•oaroely in ftooord with the ideas upon which much of the civilisation of 
the West is based. On the relations between the Church and Stat«, 
Mr. Pobjedonostseff*s views will find favour with, neither Protestant Dis- 
senters nor Romau Catholics. They are, as might be expected, those 
which are current in the Russian Church, and, while favouring the Church 
as a national Church inseparably united with the State, are equally 
opposed to an universal Onurch and to Dissent As for the idea of a Free 
Church in a Free State, it is declared to be ' the product of the latest 
rationalism.* The author's opinions on the New Democracy are based 
chiefly on what he has seen in France, and, so far as expressed, do not 
widely differ from those expressed by Mr. Bodley. Few readers will guess 
what in Mr. Pobyedonostseff *s opinion is the ' greatest falsehood of our 
time,' or rather, to use his own language and not that of his translator, 
one of the greatest, and not a few will be surprised to read that ' Among 
the falsest of political principles is the principle of the sovereignty of the 
people, the principle that all power issues from the people, and is based 
upon the national will ; * or again, that ' the institution of Parliament is 
indeed one of the greatest illustrations of human delusions.' With repre- 
sentative institutions, indeed, our author has no sympathy whatever. 
Still speaking of * the Parliamentary institution,' he says : ' It is sad to 
think that even in Russia there are men who aspire to the establishment 
of this falsehood among us ; that our professors glorify to their young 
pupils representative gDvernment as the ideal of political science ; that our 
newspapers pursue it in their articles and feuilletons, under the name of 
justice and order, without troubling to examine without prejudice the 
working of the parliamentary machine. Yet even where centuries have 
sanctified its existence, faith already decays ; the Liberal intelligence 
exalts it, but the people groans under its despotism and recognises its 
falsehood. We may not see it, but our children and grand-children 
assuredly will see the overthrow of the idol, which contemporary thought 
in its vanity continues still to worship. ' As to the Press, Mr. Pobyedon- 
ostseff says : * This, too, is a falsehood,' ' one of the falsest institutions of 
our time.' Here and there, however, there can be no doubt that he puts 
his finger upon some of the drawbacks of Western Civilisation and its 
institutions, and has much to say which is deserving of close attention. 
The translation, which is issued apparently under the auspices of Mr. W. 
T. Stead and forms the first volume of the ' Russian Library ' he is editing, 
is clear and idiomatic. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by 
Dr. James A. H. Murray. Haversine — Heel, Vol. V. 
July, 1898. Gaiiicope — Germauizi ug. Vol. IV. By 
Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A. October, 1898. At the 
Clarendon Press : Oxford, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
New York : Henry Frowde. 

The second section of Dr. Murray's fifth volume contains 795 main 
words, 394 combinations explained under these, and 169 subordinate 
entries, or 1358 in all. Of the main words, only 135 are obsolete, and 
only four are alien or not fully naturalised. Between haversine and heel. 
Dr. Murray registers almost a thousand more words than either the 
* Century ' or * Standard * Dictionary, and against the 975 Illustrative quo- 
tations of the first of these dictionaries, and 136 of the second, he gives no 
fewer than 7904. Most of the words in this section are of native English 
origin, of old standing, and of high importance for the language. Amongst 
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the more remarkable are ^ head ' and Mieart,' both of which lend them- 
selves to figurative and transferred uses, and give rise to a rich growth of 
phrases. *Head,' with its compounds, occupies thirty-five columns, while 
* heart ' with its compounds claims twenty-six. Other important articles 
are those under * heave/ * heaven/ *hawk,' * hanse/ 'heath,' 'heart of 
grace,' 'heart-ease,' 'hedge,' *heel,' 'haze.' 'Head Courts' are rightly 
described, but it is not mentioned that the periods, at which they 
were held each year, were after Michaelmas, Yule, and Easter. As 
usual, the articles contain many notes historical as well as etymological. 
Among Lowland Scotch words may be noticed *hech,' 'heckle,' as a sub- 
stantive and as a verb, 'heddle,* 'heckling,* 'heckler.' — Mr. Bradley's 
October part is a ' double section,' and* though shorter by a sheet than 
double sections of the Dictionary usually are, contains 1971 main words, 
or with combinations and subordinate entries, 3162. in the other Dic- 
tionaries the largest number of illustrative quotations given for * Gaincope 
— Germanizing' is 1767; here they number no fewer than 13,520. 'The 
proportion of Greek and Latin words is not large, but the Komanic 
element is extensive and interesting, containing among others such words 
as 'gallant,' galley,' 'gallop,' gambol,' 'gargle,' 'gargoyle,' 'garland,' 
•garnet,' * garrison,' 'garter,' 'guage,' 'gauze,' * gazette,' and 'genteel.' 
Many words from the Scandinavian also occur, such as 'gap,' 'gape,' 
'gar,' 'garth,' 'gaspe,' 'gale,' 'gear.' The true derivation of 'gas 'is 
given and some interesting notes occur bearing on the etymology of 
'gallipot.' 'Gavelkind' is shown to be of English and not of Celtic 
origin. Some interesting facts are brought out in connection with the 
history of ' geology ' and the origin of the suffix ' gen ' in modern 
Chemistry and Botany. Lowland Scottish words are numerous. 

Is Natural Selection the Creator of Species'? By DuNOAN 
Graham. London : Digby, Long & Co. 

To the question which furnishes the title to his volume Mr. Graham gives 
an answer in the negative. Like Mr. Darwin, he is himself a naturalist, 
and having studied many, if not most of the phenomena which came under 
the observation of the author of the Origin of Species, ventures to show 
that they are susceptible of a different interpretation, and have a difibrent 
meaning from those which they are said to have in the work with which 
Mr. Darwin startled the world some forty years ago, and which is now 
looked upon by many as elucidating not merely a theory of the origin of 
species, but the actual law by which their creation is governed. He further 
attacks the whole doctrine of evolution, and maintains that the condition 
of the earth and its inhabitants cannot be explained by the action of 
physical forces independent of support and direction from an intelligent 
power. Evolution by natural selection, he holds, is a delusion. ' Natural 
selection,' to use his own words, * being only a resuLty and not an effective 
agency, it can produce nothing.' 'The very name, natural selection or 
the survival of the fittest,' he adds, 'implies that it is only organisms 
already in existence that continue to exist.' Mr. Graham, in fact, joins 
issue with evolutionists over the whole field covered by their theory, and 
maintains that it is untenable. As for the struggle for existence, this, he 
says, ' is demonstrated to be invariably injurious, often causing extinction, 
but never originating life.' The volume is deserving of very careful study. 
The facts which Mr. Graham adduces in support of his contention are 
numerous, and his manner of ^terpreting them sufficient to make any one 
pause before accepting Darwinism as a satisfactory explanation of the 
origin of species. 
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Cambridge and Otfur Strmofis (Mttcmiliaii) is a collection of twenty-four 
diaoourses preached by the late Dr. Hort partly before the University of 
Cambridge and partly to village congregations. They are arranged in a 
series corresponding to the Church's year, and are written in that plain 
and simple style which characterised all their learned author's literary 
work. Edification rather than eloquence is aimed at in them. Contro- 
versy is avoided. While scholarly they are full of rich spiritual thought. 

Th« Statidard of Life and Other Studies (Macmillan), by Mrs. Bernard 
Bosanquet, is a collection of papers dealing with social and industrial 
questions. Several of them have seen the light in print before, but all of 
them are valuable contributions to a field of study in which Mrs. Bosanquet 
is wall known* 

Qf Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier's popular * Famous Scots ' 
series we have received three volumes : iStr William Wallajce, by A. F. 
Murisen, Louii Stevetison, by Margaret Moyes Black, and Thomas Beid, by 
A. Campbell Fraser. Both volumes have much to commend them. Pro- 
feasor Murison, though professing to use Blind Harry's narrative to illus- 
trate his text, often appears to take him as an authority. The subject 
with which he has had to deal, however, is confessedly difficult, and within 
the limits in which he has had to work it is doubtful whether more could 
have been done in the way of argument. Miss Black's book is, to say the 
least, meritorious. In some parts it is written with charming simplicity. 
Here and there, owing to the plan on which the narrative is cast, a repeti- 
tion occurs. There are also a few mistakes, such as making Alan instead 
of David the father of the present Stevensons. However, until Mr. 
Sydney Colvin's Life appears it will, as it deserves, be much read by the 
admirers of the author of Kidnapped and Treasure Island. In Professor 
Campbell Fraser's volume we have a brief sketch of Fraser's life and a 
concise account of his philosophy of * Common Sense.' 

Among others the following volumes have been received : — Light in the 
West, Part I. (Kegan Paul), by J. A. Goodchild : The Growth of Chris- 
tianity (Chicago), by Joseph Henry Crocker : The Abiding Strength of the 
Church (Elliot Stock), bjr the Rev. R. S. Mylne, M.A., B.C.L. : A Band- 
hook of Public Intemati07ial Law, Fourth Edition (Macmillan), by J. T. 
Lawrence, M.A^, LL.D. : ITie Doctrine of Energy : A Theory of Reality 
(Kegan Paul^, by B. L. L. : Essays ou the Novel (Macmillan), by A. A. 
Jack ; Citizenship and Salvation (Boston), by Alfred H. Lloyd, Ph. W. 
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Aspects of Empire and Colonization. By R. D. Melville. Westminster Review, October. 
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The Advance of Germany. 
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Apostolical Succ<»SSion. By Vernon Bartlett, Tutor of Mansfield College, Oxford ; and 
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Review, August. 
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